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PREFACE. 



' In the preparation of the foUoviag Memoir, r^ard baa been 
had more especialljr to the desires and wishes of one cUsa, the 
lai^^t among thoae who will give it a perusal, the pupils of Dr. 
Sparrow, the survivors of the different generations of students 
who, for nearly half a century, in Ohio and in Virginia, were under 
bis instruction. Details, perhaps of little interest to others, but of 
much to these, have thus been introduced, portions of correspond- 
ence inserted that might have been otherwise omitted, and points 
amplified which might have been more briefly treated. As 
belonging to this brotherhood, the writer has had no difficulty in 
deciding what he would have desired from any one else engaged in 
his undertaking. What, therefore, he would have wished for him- 
self, he has endeavored to provide for his fellow-pnpils. 

And yet the features of most interest to this class are those that 
will be apt to prove of interest to others. The hope may not 
unreasonably be indulged that outside of this peculiar circle, and 
among acquaintances of other classes, as among those who know 
of its subject only by name, this memoir may be productive of 
instruction and benefit. It only needed contact to make mani* 
feat Dr. Sparrow's intellectual greatness. His moral greatness, 
however, bis simplicity, his integrity, his unfeigned and earnest 
piety, his devotion to Ehe will of God, and to the real welfare of his 
fellow-men, these, not so immediately noted, nor so much estimated, 
liave th»r higher value in the way of influence, and can scarcely 
feil, in a record of Has kind, to be recognized. Such record cannot 
be studied without benefit The individual, to use the thought of 
another, constitutes, while living, a demonstratjon of the power and 
truth of Christianity ; and being dead, he yet speaks, proclaiming 
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that Grod is faiUiful, that the promises of Hia grace have had their 
personal verification. 

It remains that acknowledgment be made to the kind Mends, 
and brethren in the ministry, by whom material, in the way of 
correspondence and otherwise, han been furnished. Where there 
are so many, it is difficult to specify; and the writer would, therefore, 
make his general, bat no less grateful, acknowledgment for the 
essential aid thus afforded. As to the correspondence, the largest, 
and perhaps the most important, is that with Professor Wing, 
with Kev. E. W. Syle, Rev. E. H. Canfield, D. D., and Rev. J. A. 
Jerome. Single letters, however, to other eorrespondentSt will be 
found of deep interest, and full of practical instruction. 

The Reminiscences of Rev. Mr. Syle, containing some of the 
choicest material of the volume, were received only after the book 
was in the hands of the printer. Perhaps it is better that they 
should be in their present form, rather than arranged in the order 
of time, in the narrative, aa might have been the case if received 
at an earlier period. 

The Address, at tiie Commencement following the death of Dr. 
Sparrow, has, at the suggestion of brethren present at its dehvery, 
been inserted. Its subject makes it supplemental to the Memoir. 

The Fragments are selections from brief sketches, many of which, 
of a similar character, are found among the Doctor's pf4)ers. Some 
of tnem were manifestly intended for Facul^ meeting addresses, 
some for sermons, others for articles, and some, doubtless, as 
analytical of subjects with which bis mind at the time was 
interested. 

It was in prospect to have included several of the moat striking 
of his Commencement addresses; but this, in view of the size of the 
volume, was found to be not practicable. 
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WILLIAM SPARROW, D.D. 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLY LIFE IH IBELAHD. 

"The generations of men succeed one another, like the waves'of 
the sea. They have no permanence. They are here for a little 
time, and then gone forever. The most that one generation can 
do for another must have reference to the eternity which lies 
beyond the grave." 

These sentences were written by the subject of this memoir, 
during a voyage across tlie Atlantic, more than a quarter of a 
century ago. Their opening comparison was doubtless suggested 
by what was daily before his eyes, and, perhaps, at the moment he 
was writing — " the waves of the sea," over which he was returning 
to the home of his childhood. Their closing thought gives ua the 
key-note as to the proper object of our undertaking, and, indeed, 
of all religious biography — that of spiritual benefit to survivors and 
readers. It should have " reference to the eternity which lies be- 
yond," and 80 influence the present life aa to fit it for the higher life 
of Heavenly existence. Other and subordinate objects, connected 
with such undertaking, may, of course, be sought and attained. But 
this should never be forgotten. While we gratefully recall the traits 
of personal character which gave charm to the intercourse of friend- 
ship and daily life, and draw our hearts to the departed in affectionate 
regard and veneration; while we thank God in every remembrance 
of the privilege of such association, yet there is this higher object, 
to which all these others should have regard. It is as thu 
life, in its particulars, and in its general result, bears upon 
2 17 
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other Uvea, "with reference to the eternity beyond;" in other 
words, as it constitutes an illustration of the grace of God, bring- 
ing honor to Him and blessing to His creatures, that it specially 
claims our regard and imitation. We thus trace the Divine 
lineaments of the Master in the life of His follower; find induce- 
ments, for ourselves, to greater spiritual earnestness and activity. 
If in any degree we shall succeed in accomplishing what was the 
habitual desire of him of whom we are writing, it will be in 
making this record subservient to these great purposea. 

William, the first son of Samuel Sparrow and Mary Eoe, was 
born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, March 12th, 1801. His 
father, a native of Ireland, had been residing in this country only 
a few years, at this time. He had left Ireland in consequence of 
implication in the Eebeltion of 1793, coming to America, where 
he remained until the year 1805. In that year he returned to 
Ireland, and remained until 1817, when he again came to America, 
nfcking it hi8 permanent home until his death, in Ohio, in 1838. 

His fatlier, the grandfather of the subject of this memoir, 
William Sparrow, of the town of Gorey, Wexford County, Ireland, 
was the descendant of a family of English stock, who settled in 
Wexford during the Protectorate of Cromwell, Quite a number 
of the name, mostly of the Society of Friends, were to be 
found in that neighborhood, as also in the town of Ennis- 
corthy, about the beginning of the present century. William 
Sparrow was what was termed a middle man ; that is, he was the 
holder of long leases on large tracts of land, which, on the 
system of tenantry then prevailing, he rented out in smaller 
parcels to the actual tenants. He was also, at various times, 
engaged in mercantUe pursuits. Soon after the return of his son 
to Ireland, in 1806, hia grandson and namesake, the subject of our 
memoir, became an inmate in his household, and there remained 
during the most of his boyhood. Dr. McElroy, who was acquainted 
with Dr. Sparrow and his father in Ohio, states that the intention 
of his grandfather was to have made him his heir, and at the time 
of his death had prepared him for entrance into Trinity College, 
Dublin. Whether change of determination, or sudden death without 
specific provision in his will to that effect, prevented the carrying 
out of this design, is not known. It probably secured the primary 
training and habits of study which stood him in such good stead 
during his subsequent life. It was here that he obtained his 
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impreasioos of Irish character, &nd gathered up that stock of 
incident, in referring to which, in after life, he found bo much 
pleasure. Those who have heard him allude to these incidente will 
deeply regret that an undertaking upon which he once entered 
waa not carried out to ita completion, that of an autobiography, for 
the benefit and instruction of his children. The fragment, uom- 
menced in 1848, during his voyage ^m this country to Europe, 
has already been alluded to, and a portion used as introducing our 
narrative. The reat of it may here be most appropriately inserted : 

" I have often thought, dear children, that it might be profitable 
to both you and me, that I should address some thoughts, and 
narrate some facta to you, not to be read till after my decease. 
And now, here, in the midst of the Atlantic, on this third day of 
July, 1848, I begin my task. 

" The gmerationa of men succeed one another, like the waves of 
the sea. They have no permanence. They are seen for a time, 
and then gone forever. The most that one generation can do for 
another must have reference to the eternity which lies beyond 
the grave. The mutual services which we may render, which are 
limited to their infiuence in this life, are comparatively of email 
account. What I write, therefore, is designed chiefly to bear upon 
that other world in which we must all, however old I may be and 
however young you, soon be assembled. If, through God's mercy 
in Christ, anything can be made instrumental in bringing us 
t^ether in a happy immortality, onr songs of praise shall never 
cease. But while the heavenly inheritance is the chief thing to 
be sought after, it ia pleasing to reflect that the pursuit of it in no 
way interferes with present happiness; nay, that God has so 
ordered things that the earnest pursuit of heaven will cause a man, 
as the Saviour has it, ' to inherit the earth.' In reference to your 
temporal interests I should have no manner of apprehension, if I 
were sure your spiritual interests would be duly attended to. 
The nature of true religion is such that it gives a man those 
qualities which, according to the laws that obtain in society and 
human life, naturally result in earthly prosperity. But besides 
this, God, who is above nature, has promised that they that seek 
Him shall never lack. 

" Let me make, first, a few statements about my family. Family 
pride, like purse pride, pride of office, pride of talent, and all other 
kinds of pride, is a weakness. However the worid may look upon 
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it, the spirit of Chriatiaptty cODdemns it; it is iaconsistent in a 
CbriBtian. Even philosophy has pointed oat its nnsoandDees. But 
family affection is a different thing. It is the beat of all our natural 
affections ; leas low and selfish than any other, and prepares the 
way for higher and better things. With a view, therefore, to lay 
a foundation for this, let me say a few words about your ancestry 
a couple of generations back, first making the general remark, as 
I do with some satisfaction, that I know nothing discreditable of 
any of them. Aa far as my information goes they were persons of 
respectability and morality, and many of them lived and died in 
the faith, and hope, and charity of the Qo8i>el. 

" Both of my grandfathers, and one of my grandmothers, I saw 
and knew, to my fifteenth year. My grandfather Sparrow I lived 
with, from my fifth year. His wife was named Harrison, and died 
in the prime of life. My grandfather continued a widower to the 
end of his life, which lasted for thirty years after. He was a man 
of deep affections, too much reserve, aod high integrity. He lived 
in a small house in Gorey, county Wexford, he and I and two 
servants making up the family. He was of very retired habits when 
I knew him. Probably he wae of a different disposition. He was 
charitable to the poor, and read his Bible and Prayer-book ; but, 
by a singular and gross inconsistency, he never went to the Parish 
Church, in my day. This arose out of a dispute with a former 
rector, a very unworthy man ; and when another man waa brought 
in his place, the habit of non-attendance was so fixed, that my 
grandfather never broke through it. His sin in this particular 
he confessed, and deeply lamented, to my mother, on his death-bed. 
It is a fearful sin to forsake the house of God, so conveying to the 
world ike impression that we do, and can, and think it fit to, live 
' without God in the world.' 

" In early life my grandfather Sparrow bad been a man of busi- 
ness ; when I knew him, he was living on an income of fifteen or 
twenty hundred dollars, from a life interest which he held in some 
land belonging to Lord Pitznorris. While in trade, and ever 
otter, he bore a high character for uprightness and honor. My 
grandmother Sparrow I never saw. She was most highly spoken 
of, as a most excellent woman, wife and mother. Her family name 
was Harrison. After her my sister Susan was called — Susan Har- 
rison Sparrow. 

" My grandfathers Sparrow and Eoe were originally from the same 
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coanty, Wexford, and the Bome town, Gorey ; thoogh the latter 
spent tbe last twenty years of hia life in Dublin. Both families 
were large in the county of Wexford. The Sparrows are said to 
have removed to it, from England, in the time of Cromwell. Most 
of them are Quakers, and quite a thrifty people. When the Roes 
removed from England, to the Pale, I have not learned. Theywerea 
numerous and respectable family about Gorey and its neighborhood. 
In the Bebellion, my grandfather, Henry Eoe, removed his family, 
for security, to Dublin ; and when the Bebellion waa over and peace 
restored, found such prospects opening before him in the capital, 
that he was induced to settle there for life. My grandmother's 
maiden name waa Woodrofe, also of a family in Gorey, respectable 
in themselves, and respectably connected, though, like most of the 
gentry in Ireland, of ^at day, they had too high a style of living 
for their means. 

" Tlie families of both my grandfathers were large: That of my 
grandfather Sparrow was cut off as soon as they reached maturity, 
all but — " his son Samuel, we may add, to fill up the sentence, who 
married Mary Eoe, daughter of Dr. Henry Boe, and whose rela- 
tions to our subject have already been indicated. 

"About my own history," to quote from another fragment, 
written, perhaps, some ten or fifteen years later, " it may be well to 
speak this much. My father came over from Ireland to this 
country soon after the Bebellion of '98, and settled in Massachusetts, 
near Boston. There two sisters, older than myself, and I, were 
horn. About 1805 my lather returned, with his family, to Ireland, 
at the request of my grandfather, and remained there until after 
his death. In about a year after that event we returned to the 
United States, settling first in Utica, New York, and ultimately in 
Ohio. The family then consisted of my father and mother, my 
sister Susan, myself, and my brother Edward. Three had been 
buried in Ireland. Two more were afterward added, Anna Maria, 
bom in Utica, and Thomas, born in Ohio. 

"Let me now confine myself to my own histoiy. I might speak 
of my school-boy days in Ireland. I was a boarder, for three years 
or 80, in the beet boarding school in our section. It waa near 
Arklow, at the opening of the vale of Avoca, in which the scholars 
often rambled. When I call to mind the evil infiuences I waa 
exposed to, I at once thank God that I escaped with no greater 
detriment &om the bad example and principles of my companions ; 
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and it Baddens me to think that youths from moral and pioua 
families have to pass through such au ordeal to get aa education. 
The school, I am persnaded, was no worse than the generality, 
whether in Ireland or in this country. But a pnblic Bchoo] ia, at 
best, a necessary evil. If I could, I would have a private tutor 
instead ; though even that method of preparing youth for the 
univerBity is attended with ita disadvantages ; but they are not, in 
my judgment, so serious or difficult of prevention. The instruction 
was good, but the text books were naught; far inferior to those 
now used. The discipline was rigid but not despotic. The head 
of the school was a clergyman, a scholar, and a gentleman ; but 
too much sought after by the neighboring gentry, on account of 
his social qualities, to leave him as devoted ae he should have been 
to the interests of the school. He always treated me with kind- 
ness, and his influence upon my course in life proved salutary," 

Thus, at his grandfather's as his home, but with the interval already 
mentioned, of the boarding school, it would seem, be continued until 
near the time of the departure of his father and the family to this 
country, in 1817, say until Uie neighborhood of his sixteenth year ; 
the period of life to which he always recurred with uniailing interest 
and affection. His love of Ireland was that of one whose freshest 
years of life had been spent there, and under circumstances and 
associations pleasant, in after times, to be remembered. He was 
old enough to acquire the taetee and feelings of a native, and in all 
his subsequent career they were clearly distinguishable. One of 
these was very strikingly exhibited in his admiration of the then 
poet of Ireland, Some of Moore's melodies, doubtless read as they 
came out, with all the enthusiasm of youth and of national preditec 
tion, fae was able to repeat late in life, and with a pathos and beauty 
which showed that they were thoroughly appreciated. Among thesa 
there was one, descriptive of the locahties over which he had rambled 
in boyhood, oHinected with a later experience of a deeply interest* 
ing character. Twenty-one years after leaving Ireland, in the 
year 1838, he revisited the home of his childhood, as also the place 
of his early education. " I was," said he, speaking of it many 
years t^terward, " a good part of a day traveling in the stage up the 
vale of Avoca, returning, after a long interval, to my old home. 
More than once I found myself thinking of those lines of Moore, 
so descriptive of my feelings under the circumstances. Many of 
those of whom I thus thought, and whom I expected to see at the 
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end of my journey, I found were gone." The opening and closing 
Btanzas of the passage, thus associated with that day's travel, with 
the anticipations and the failure to realize them at its close, will 
show their singular appropriateness to the circumstances under 
which they were thus recalled : — 

" ' There ii not in the wide world a valley *) aweet 
Ab that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 
Oh I the last my of feeling fad life most depart 
Ere the bloom of that Talla3r ihaU bde ftvm 1117 heart. 

" ' Sweet vale of Avoca I how calm would T reit 
In thy bosom of shade, with the fHendi I love best ; 
When the itonns that we Ael in this cold world should oeaae, 
And oar lonls, like thy wateri, he mingled, with peace.'" 

It was in such feelings and associations that the subject of this 
memoir, although American born, was so largely Irish in his 
sympathies and character. The impressions of those early days 
were fresh and pleasant with him to the end. A considerable 
portion of his last visit to the Old World, in 1871, was made to 
the neighborhood in which he had spent his days of boyhood, and 
on the very last day of his life, bat with no intimation that the 
end was so near, he made a playful allusion to some of his early 
experiences, as illustrative of a matter of which he was conversing. 

Among the reminiscences of this early period, so pleasant as 
they manifestly were to tiie narrator, and so genial in their narra- 
tion to the listener, a few may be recalled in this connection. One 
of the earliest was connected with a visit made to himself by his 
parents, after he had gone to live at his grandfather's. It was 
mentioned to illustrate the carefulness of the system, then preva- 
lent, for guarding children against the danger of taking cold. " I 
slept," said he, "in a feather bed, with close curtains and an abund- 
ance of covering, and was, besides, protected with flannel. Once, 
when my father and mother arrived after night, 'the boy,' with a 
woolen comforter wrapped around his neck and shoulders, was set 
up in the bed to receive them; and after being duly admired and 
caressed, was again covered up and curtained in safety." 

"Nobody," said he again, in speaking of another topic, "nobody 
could understand the b^gary of Ireland except by living in the 
country. At our house each member of the family had his or her 
particular beggar to be remembered; and when be came he looked 
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to his patron for relief." This waa bringiog in the principle of 
patronage, as also that of the division of labor and responsibility. 
" I had my be^ar," said he, " and when he made his appearance I 
tried to have something for him." In this respect the old feeling 
exerted its influence in after life. An Irish beggar who knocked 
at the door of the Doctor'a study, at the Seminary, was allowed to 
have hia talk, sometimes was asked some questions about bis home 
over the sea, and never sent aw^ empty. Irish workmen, if 
engaged upon repairs of the buildings, or otherwise, were apt to be 
found out; and delineations of Irish character, such, for instance, 
as those of Charles Lever, were keenly appreciated. "Trench's 
Sketches of the Irish Peasantry" was one of the books which 
helped to relieve the tedium of confinement after his severe sick- 
ness, in the spring of 1873. It was a topic ever fresh and full 
of interest, and bringing up to his mind and heart grateful memo- 
ries of the people and home of his childhood. 

There was not in this interest, however, that kind of influence 
which afiected his judgment as to the real troubles under which 
Ireland was suflering. His remedy, and the only one in which he 
had any confidence, for the troubles there, as for those of Spain, and 
Italy, and Mexico, was a Christianity based upon Scriptural intelli- 
gence, in other words, genuine Protestantism. His hopes for the 
population with which his early life had brought him in contact, 
rested not upon any proposed or possible change in the relations of 
that population to its rulers at home or in England, but in a change 
of their relations to their religions teachers. Most strikingly was 
his sagacity exhibited in an opinion called forth in recitation, 
during the year 1844, when the Temperance movement, under 
Father Matthew, was making such wonderful progress. The 
question was asked in class, " whether this great movement, which 
promised so much of moral amelioration, carried on by a Catholic 
Priest, would not tend to the still greater advancement of that 
system." The prompt reply was, "no; that everything which 
had the eflect of enlightening and elevating a population would 
have the additional effect of weakening the influence of the Rom- 
ish and increasing that of the Protestant 83rstem." The wonderful 
movement in that country during the next fifteen years fully 
justified the opinion thus expressed. 

Very little has been mentioned specially, as to his earlier reli- 
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giouB life. HiB allusion to hia grandfather's relations to the Church 
is a very brief one, and throws no light upon his own feelings at 
that time, or as to any peculiar influences that were brought to 
bear upon him in die formation of his religious character. He 
was confirmed in Ireland, of course, before his sixteenth year, but 
the year is unknown; and there is no evidence as to how soon the 
question of entering the ministry became one of personal interest 
and definite consideration. He once incidentfdly mentioned, in a 
Thursday evening meeting, that early in life he had been led to 
regard the position of an English Kector as, perhaps, one of the most 
desirable that could be thought of, so far as regarded mere earthly 
comfort and happiness. But whether the thought went beyond 
this at the time, or fiirther shaped itself into personal desire and 
anticipation for the higher work of the ministry, and with refer- 
ence to its spiritual objects and results, he gave no intimation. 
The probabilities, however, are, that at a very early period he came 
under decided religious influence, and that to this there was an 
early response of sanctified impression. His uncle, the Rev. Peter 
Roe, was one of the most earnest of the Irish clergy of that day, 
of decided Evangelical views and sympathies, and lai^ly instru- 
mental in giving start and direction to a powerful religious awaken- 
ing, the fruits of which have since been abundantly enjoyed. It 
is hardly probable that such a man would have failed to exercise 
some religious influence upon a sister's child at the time of Con- 
firmation. We find the unde and nephew in communication after 
the arrival of the latter in this country, and on matters connected 
with religion. The deep tenderness, too, with which he always 
spoke of his mother, and of her influence in the formation of hia 
character, and the devoted aflection with which he cherished her 
memory, would indicate that the sister and brother were of like 
mind and heart upon this subject. In all probability, her love and 
prayers first consecrated him to the Lord, and sought those spiritual 
blessings which he afterwards so richly enjoyed. During a season 
of special religious Interest in one of the Dissenting churches, he was 
taken by some of the servants, without his grandfather's knowledge, 
to attend the services, and subsequently described himself as having 
been deeply impressed by what he saw and heard. Whether at this 
or at some other time, is not known, but during some portion of 
his boyhood his mind and heart were so impressed, that, as the 
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prayers of the Litai^ were read, daring service, on Sunday 
morning, he fonnd it imposaible to restrain hie feelings — would 
sometimes be in tears, during the whole of the prayers, "I re- 
member," said he, speaking of this same period, "that there was a 
man in the neighborhood whose mind had lost its balance, espe- 
cially on religioua subjects. Among other things, he endeavored 
to live, in various outward respects, like our Lord and His Apos- 
tles. I wDs very much impreesed by his eameatnees. In spite of 
his mental unsoundness, there was much in his bearing that re- 
baked the Ohristianity of many who looked upon him with com- 
passion." 

These are but firagmente, but they show, even in boyhood, cer- 
tiun traits of character which were fully developed and exhibited 
in his subsequent career ; deep thoaghtfulaass, going to the realities 
of things ; religious sosceptibiUty, and that peculiar power of sympa- 
thy which rendered him so thoroughly appreciative as to the 
feelings of his fellow creatures. 

This portion of his life, as we have seen, terminates with the 
departure of bis &ther and his family to America. His grand-^ 
&Uier died in 1816, and the grandson returned to his father's home 
at Enniscorthy. Before this, and during the subsequent interval 
between his grandfather's death and the removal to this country, 
he seems to have been at the school mentioned in the autobio- 
graphical fragment already quoted. His preparation was sufficient 
to enable him to take charge of an Academy in TJtica, within the 
first eighteen monUis aftor his arrival in America, and to enter 
Columbia College the year aftor, 1819. No particulars are accessi- 
ble as to the instructions of this early period, beyond those given 
by himself, in the extract just quoted. Among those to whom 
histhoughtarecurredduring the day's journey in the vale of Avoca, 
be mentioned especially his old teacher, and spoke of his sad- 
ness, at its termination, to find that he was no longer living. To 
this unknown teacher, a "scholar and a gentleman," was, in all 
probability, due the first intellectual awakening and the habits 
of accurate mastery by which, in after life, he was characterized. 
Very considerable progress must have been made, both in 
training and acquisition, to enable him to take the position which 
he did a year or two afterwards, and to sustain himself in it suo- 
ceeefuUy. " My teacher," said he, on a certain occasion, insisting 
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npon Uie importtmce of mathemati<s in intellectual culture, and 
of the oecesaity of thorougbaesa, to secure its benefits, "mj teacher 
would never accept an imperfect recitatioa. 'Sit down honey,' 
'sit dawn hone^,' was his standing order, at anything like hesita- 
tion, confusion, or haziness, in the demonstrati<Hi, and there was 
no appeal." The lessons were thus thoroughly mastered. And th« 
pupil, in this particular instance, regarded it as th» moat important 
part of hia early training. Whether the teacher thus alluded to 
was the one in Ireland, or one of a later date, is uncertain. It 
is more probable that it was the former. 

We are thus brought to the close of his life in Ireliuid. In 1817 
his father's family, consisting of the parents and three children, 
one sister aud two brothers, removed to this country, and settled 
at Utica, Western Kew York. 

The following communication from Rev. Dr. McElroy, while 
repeating some of the facts already mentioned and partly derived 
£rom it, contains also other matter which will be of interest iCi 
connection with this portion of our narrative. 

"SAHTi Claba, Califorhia, 
" August 28, 1874. 
" Rev. and Deae Brother : — 

"In. reply to yours of the 19th, I commnnicate, with great 
pleasure, what iuformation I possess of the late Rev. Dr. Sparrow's 
boyhood, and of his parents. He was a native of Massachusetts, 
and three years old when taken to Irelaad by hie parents, on th^r 
return to their native land. He was for several years at school in 
Irelaad, but whether as a day scholu- or boarder I cannot say. 
He often. Id his conversations with me, reverted to Uie thorough 
drill in Latin, Greek, history and toathematics, in the school which 
he attended, and to the ability fuid accurate scholarship of his 
teachers. The schod was, I think, at Ennisoorthy. When hia 
parents returned to America, he had mastered the extensive 
preparatory courses of Latin and Greek, for entrance at Trinity 
College, Dublin. Either immediately on their return to America, 
or very soon after, the funily settled at Utica, New York ; he, 
advised and eaoonraged by hie mother, beoame, youthful atrangei 
as he was, a candidate at a competitive examination for the position 
of classical teacher in the principal academy of the city. He more 
than once dwelt with graphic interest upon that incident in hia 
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life, and the happiness which his success and appointment yielded 
to his mother. 

" During the whole of his boyhood in Ireland the Irish Episco- 
pal Church was in a fervid glow of revived spiritual life and 
activity ; and donbtlras he received, from infancy, faithful and 
diBcriminating Evangelical iustmction. But by what means and 
inBtrumentalittes he was brought to our Lord, and led openly to 
confirm his baptismal vows, or ^m what bishop be received the 
ordinance of Confirmation, I cannot with certainty say. My 
impression, however, as to the bishop, although not very satisfactory 
and distinct, la that Bishop Burke, the father of a Captain Burke, 
who in his day was a noted and efficient Evangelical layman, was 
the bishop to whose diocese Enniscorthy belonged in Dr. Sparrow's 
boyhood. An anecdote, emanating from a highly respectable 
Bource, was told of this bishop, which sheds some light upon the 
condition of the Irish Episcopal Church during the school-boy 
days of WiDiam Sparrow, at Enniscorthy. The bishop and his 
son were in Dublin during the anniversary week of the Irish great 
Evangelical societies. As Captain Burke passed the Botunda of 
Sackville street, he noticed in front' of it a long row of carriages, 
and on his return home inquired of his father what it meant. The 
bishop replied that it was a meeting of religiously frenzied and 
fiaiiaticat people. The son said that it must be a respectable 
assemblage, for he noticed some coronets upon the carriages, and 
that he would go and see what it was. The Bev. Dr. Singer, a 
senior fellow of Trinity College, who has since died Bishop of 
Meath, was speaking when the Captain entered the Botunda. The 
latter was struck with the respectability of the assembly; but his 
attention was arrested and riveted by the speaker. He returned 
to his home with new views, under deep convictions of sin, deeply 
depressed and thoroughly wretched. The case was entirely new 
to the father. He became alarmed for his son, feared madness 
in his case, and sent hurriedly for bis family physician. The 
physician represented to the father that nothing but religious 
anxiety was the matter with his son, and advised that Bev. Dr. 
Singer should be sent for. This the bishop, after great opposition, 
was prevailed upon to do. The son soon found peace in believing, 
and became known as an active, winning, and effective co-worker 
in the revival of the spiritual life of the Church. The conversion 
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of Bucli men, and of whole families, was a commoD event in all the 
Irish dioceseB, in Dr. Sparrow's boyhood. The reading and 
preaching of the truth as it is in Jesus, in the Irish pulpit, wob 
attended, at the time, witii a might; power, and it could hardly be 
otherwise but that William Sparrow, in his mature boyhood, 
became a subject of gracious and heavenly influence, and with 
renewed heart received the laying on of hands in Confirmation. I 
will simply add of Bishop Burke, that he became reconciled to the 
new views of bis son. A secretary of the Irish Church Miesionary 
Society informed me that the bishop had invited him to preach in 
the Cathedral, in behalf of the Society, an evidence of the happy 
infiuence of the bishop's son. 

" That Doctor Sparrow's early religious instruction was particu- 
larly Evangelical and discriminating, and that his sympathies in 
youthful manhood were ardently with these known Id his day as 
the Evangelical clergy, is very evident from the fact, upon which he 
often dwelt in conversation, of his enjoyment of the services at St. 
George's, in New York, and particularly of Dr. Milnor's Wednes- 
day evening lectures and services, while be was a student of 
Columbia CoUege, although he was personally unknown to the 
Doctor, and a stranger to every one present. When I last lectured 
for Doctor Milnor, at the lecture room of old St. George's, I 
thought of the youthful stranger and student, who bad there, a few 
years before, without any human sympathy, enjoyed the holy 
infiueuces for which that sacred room bad so often been remarkable. 

" As to Dr. Sparrow's parents, I knew his father quite intimately, 
but I never saw bis mother. His father belonged to the class 
styled gentry, in Ireland, and was very respectably connected. He 
was a gentleman of vigorous intellect, of extensive reading, 
particularly in the department of human rights, popular and 
national interests, and political economy ; and he impressed me as 
one well qualified to advise and direct in the education of his 
children. In my earlier and later preaching tours in the diocese 
of Ohio, I occasionally spent a Sunday in the neighborhood where 
Mr. Sparrow (the father) and family settled ; and I occasionally met 
with ladies who bad known the family intimately. They remem- 
bered Mrs. Sparrow with great interest and affection ; spoke of 
her as a lady of great refinement, of exquisite grace and polish, 
and of most lovely and winning character ; that, at first, she 
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eodnred, with great fortitude and reeignation, the deprivaticms of 
the wilderness and the pioneer life, bat at last her health failed 
under its hardships, and she died, beloved and lamented by the 
whole community. But whether, equally with her sister and 
^nineatly useful brother, the Bev. Peter Boe, whom I had known, 
she inherited the mental energy and capacity of her family, I hare 
had DO satiB&ctory opportunity of learning. And yet I have 
never doubted, from what I did learn of the mother, that her 
dlBtisguished eon owed, under God, his early piety and snbseqnent 
greatness to her influence. 

" Very affectionately, yours in Christ, 

"James McElrot." 
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CHAPTER II. 

PROM ARmVAL IN AMEBICA TO TIME OF ORDINATION. 

The information of this portion of our narrative, that extending 
from the arrival in America until the ordination to the ministry 
of its subject, from 1817 to 1826, ia more scant than any other witji 
which we shall be occupied. Soon after this airital, we find his 
fatiier's family at TJtica, Western New York. In this city, 
or more properly town, at that time, William, then only in his 
seventeenth year, as mentioned by Dr. MoBlroy, under some 
peculiar stress of circumstances in the affairs of the institution, 
was placed in charge of an academy of some considerable size, 
and carried it on successfully; at first alone, and afterward 
aided by an associate. The special vocation of his life was 
thus entered upon at a very early period. And it would 
seem to have been the only one, in some of its forms, either from 
the professorial chair or from the pulpit, in which he was ever 
engaged — that of a teacher. Some of the facts mentioned above 
were incidentally imparted by himself, and as iUustrative of a 
point upon which at the moment he was insisting, that if students, 
of any kind, were not interested in their studies, the defect most 
be largely in the instructor. He evidently regarded himself as 
having succeeded, in this difficult post, not only in securing the 
interest, but the orderly obedience of his pupils. Probably an 
extract from a letter of one of his oldest living pupils, not in Utica, 
but in Ohio, a few years afterward, Rev. Erastus Burr, d.d., will 
help, not only to explain his success in this first essay as an 
instructor, but also to show that there was little deviation, in his 
subsequent life, from the course then adopted. " I commenced my 
studies of Latin, Greek and mathematics under him, and have 
always been thankful that I had this privilege. He laid well the 
best foundations. He was very exacting, and yet it was easier to 
prepare, and I felt happier in preparing, for his recitation, than for 
those of any other. There was no let off, no chance of shirking, 
and the good hard work he demanded brought its reward." 

One incident, of some interest, connected with his first position 
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in the academy at Utica, he alluded to in after life. There was 
doubtless anxiety and solicitude with Bome of the patrons, whether 
there was not risk with such a youthful teacher, whether the 
effort would ba successful. One form in which such feetiDj; 
found expression, was in the prayer of the Presbyterian clergyman 
of the place, on the first Sunday following, for divine aid and sup- 
port in beh^ of the youthful instructor. Whatever its effect upon 
the minds of others, it made a profound impression, when told of 
it, upon the mind of him for whom the prayer was offered, 
liooking over ^e coarse thus begun, and thinking of it, as it went 
on for the fifty-five or six years following, of the Divine blesaing 
and success connected with it, was ever prayer more abundantly 
answered ? 

The work of this position, however, was only temporary, not 
more than a session and a half, perhaps only one session. In the 
year 1819 he entered Columbia College, where be seems to have 
remained during the sessions 1819-20, and 1820-21. During this 
time, his father, in the year 1820, with his family, consisting now 
of four children, including William, moved from Utica to Uuron 
county, Ohio. William continued at college until 1821 or 1822, 
when he rejoined the family in Ohio. During this interval, and 
it would seem. In his absence, the home circle was broken, by the 
death of his mother, in Ohio, in 1821. Whether this event bad 
any connection with the close of his college life, does not appear. 
Very soon after it he joined the rest of the family, and we may 
easily imagine, under the circumstances, the sadness and tender- 
ness of their meeting. 

At Columbia College, as indicative of the doctrinal and ecclesias- 
tical preferences of the young student, we have seen that he was 
an attendant upon the ministry of the Bev. Dr. Milnor. He would, 
from him, hear the same Evangelical truths which gave power and 
unction to the preaching of his uncle, Mr. Boe, in Ireland. He 
was thus unconscioualy systenaatiziug, and confirming in his own 
mind the doctrinal truths and principles which, in after life, con- 
trolled his own thinking and action. Of the ministry of Dr. Milnor 
he had, in eubsequant life, the highest estimate, looking back 
gratefully to his youthful attendance upon it, especially that 
portion of it constituting his weekly lectures. 

The intellectual portion of this period was, doubiJess, faithfully 
improved. The experience of the previous year in Utica had mani- 
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feated the power of knowledge, had, doubtieae, at the same time, 
revealed many deficieacies, the importance of more extensive and 
thorough attainment, of broader and deeper cultivatioQ. Of one of 
his inatructors, Dr. Charlee Anthon, be waa accustomed to speak 
in terms of grateful appreciation. The interest increased, if not 
excited, through his ioBtructiona in the Greek langaage and litera- 
ture became a permanent one, and to the close of life a source of 
pleasure. Onl^ a few years before his death, the tutor in the pro- 
paratory department of the Seminary was, from sickness, unable to 
meet his classes, and for several weeks Dr. Sparrow took the class 
in Greek, greatly to the delight of the students, some of whom 
spoke of the peculiar interest which his instruction had excited in 
their studies. In tiiis department, as in that of mathematics, his 
anxiety and effort was more with reference to the quality than the 
quantity demanded from the stadent; on the principle that if the 
quality were properly insisted upon, in its proper place, the quantity 
would not be deficient. The allusion to bis mathematical training, 
in the previous chapter, will be remembered ; and his effort was to 
carry out, as far as possible, the same kind of instruction in 
languages. To use a distinction made by him elsewhere, the 
student, under this severe yet bracing discipline, found out the 
difference between merely undgratanUng and thoroughly possesftn^ 
the material of his information. 

What terminated his college life, whether, indeed, it went beyond 
the close of the second session, no matwials are attainable for 
ascertaining. In 1822 he rejoined his father's family in Ohio, and 
after remaining there a few months went with his younger brother, 
Edward, to Worthington, where Bishop Chase was then living. 
The bishop, at this time, in addition to his Episcopal duties, had 
pastoral charge of the church at Worthington, having connection 
also with a classical school, carried on by his son, ILev. Philander 
Chase, Jr. Mr. Sparrow became a teacher, for a short time, in 
this school, and an inmate in the bishop's family. About the same 
time, also, we find the name of his father, Samuel Sparrow, as a 
lay del^ate in the diocesan convention. One of Mr. Sparrow's 
pupils, the Bev. Dr. Erastus Burr, of Portsmouth, Ohio, still 
survives; and his language has already been quoted, as exhibiting 
bis youthful teacher's mode of instruction. His reputation as a 
teacher and manager of a school, based upon his success at Utica, 
it seems, had preceded him, and his pupil tells ua that he was the 
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,Hame unaBeaming yet dignified gentleman then, that he was ever 
afterward. "Itwaa/'aays he, "a matter of talk with as boya, 
that 80 young a man coald be capable of teaching and managing in 
an academy. I waa too young to have much knowledge of his 
religious life. He seemed to me to be a man of ancommon 
sobriety of mind and manners. I cannot remember him as different, 
in this respect, at twenty-one, from what he was at thirty or forty. 
He seemed the same dignified, serious, Christian gentleman that 
he appeared in later life. I think," sajra he, " that Dr. Sparrow 
was more cheerful and hopeful in early life than he seemed 
afterward. Perhaps this" want of cheerfulness latterly "waa 
owing, in good part, to ill health, and the near prospect in which 
be lived, of being soon called away. Perhaps, also, to a habit of 
self depreciation, to which he gave way. He always put a low 
price on himself and his work." An extract from a letter, written 
many years afterward, to this his old friend and pupil, will not 
only throw light upon his feelings and expectations at an earlier 
period, but also upon ttie spirit in which those feelings and expecta- 
tions were remembered : " You hint at old times. It struck a 
chord deep down in my heart. Your letter just came as I was 
entering upon my seventieth year. Oh how long a life, and how 
little to show as the result 1 How long a life, too, for one so feeble 
and frail ! For twenty years after you and I first met I never 
dreamed it possible I should attain such an age. And yet how 
many of my contemporaries have I seen pass away I I begin to 
feel quite lonely in the world, in that regard. In Ohio, where I 
was familiar with and to so many, I am unknowing and unknown. 
Even here, two of those who were my colleagues in this Institu- 
tion have been taken, whilst I have been left; and of other 
acquaintances, multitudes. Thanks be to Qod, Christ is always 
with US, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever." 

It is to be observed, in passing, as will appear more fully 
hereafter, that the twenty years thus alluded to, including the life 
in Ohio, were years of overwork, largely of perplexing work, at 
times a work of strife; and that feeble health and occasional 
depression of spirits, were the natural consequences. Whether 
from change of climate, work, or circumstances, there was a 
gradual change in health for the better, after his arrival in 
Virginia, and with this, increased cheerfulness and geniality. The 
Ohio headaches eventually passed away, and there were fewer 
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recitations lost hy Blight ailments, during the last than daring the 
first five years of his residence at the Virginia Seminary. 

Within the year of his arrival at Worthington, Mr. Sparrow 
left for Cincinnati College, of which BUhop Chase had been elected 
President In thia Institution he was a teacher nntil soon after 
the bishop, in the autumn of 1823, went to England, to solicit aid 
for his contemplated theological seminary and college. Thia latter 
event seems to have terminated Mr, Sparrow's connection with the 
institution at Cincinnati, and we find him, not long after, a tutor at 
Miami University. His attention, meantime, had been drawn to 
the work of the ministry; the following record is contained 
in the report of Bishop Chase, in 1824, to the Convention : " There 
are, at present, two cfuididates for Holy Orders in this diocese. 
Mr. William Sparrow,* admitted last year, and Mr. George Roe, 
admitted at the present Convention. Several others, cheered with 
the prospects before us, are prepared to enter our seminary when 
established." This was the seminary in prospect, for which the 
means of erection had just been secured, in which the interests of 
one of the candidates thus mentioned would be so largely 
connected, and for the advancement of which his energies would 
be so largely devoted. At this same Convention, in Chillicothe, 
1824, and in that of the next year, 1825, at Zanesville, Mr. William 
Sparrow appears as lay delegate, from St. Matthew's Church, 
Hamilton, No connection of his name with committees, or with 
action having reference to the proposed seminary, is found in the 
journal. In the appendix of the journal of 1825, he appears as 
Secretary of the Diocesan Missionary Society. 

During this time, that is, the interval between his departure firom 
Cincinnati and his second residence at Worthington, he was 
occupied, first as teacher of Latin and Greek at Miami University, 
and sabsequently, at the close of his first six months' residence 
there, was elected full professor. The argument used with him, by 
Bishop Chase, for leaving this position and taking the less desirable 
one at Worthington, at nearly one-third less salary, was tiiat of 
duty to the Church ; that " no young man could then be found in 

■ One litUe Inddent, occurring during the oandidstsBhip of Mr. Sparrow, h« more 
than once allnded to ottenrardB, u llltutrative of a certain mode of dealing with 
doctrinal difficulties. It weme that he waa perplexed with portians of the Baptismal 
SerTice,and went ton olergrmaD, a Soetor of Divinity, for relief. " 0, Ur. Sparrow," 
was the reply, " yon will get rid of all these difficnlUea when jrou get Into the Min- 
irtryP' 
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Ohio, in the Episcopal Church, to fill the station, and that the 
lustitntioii was too poor to call one from the East." To this 
argument he yielded, at the sacrifice, as we have seen, of iacome, 
and also of comfort. It was paeaing from a well-founded institu- 
tion, with comparatively light duty, to the drudgery of seven or 
eight hours of daily teaching, in what was little more than a 
grammar school. The position was accepted, and the following note 
of entrance upon its duties, appears in the report of Bishop Chase, 
in the journal : " Authorized by the Board of Trustees, vhic^ met 
immediately after the CoDvention of last year, in Zaoesville, I 
appointed Mr. William Sparrow, late Professor in the Miami 
University, Professor of the langnagas in this Institution, and 
also to the duty, for the present, of Professor of maUiematics ; and 
Mr. Gideon McMillan a teacher of the grammar school. Two 
small buildings, very temporary in their nature, were erected, at 
my own expense, which, together with my own dwelling and farm 
house, we thought would accommodate all the students that would 
offer this year. Bat we have found it otherwise. Our present 
number is thirty, and had we buildings and other means to enlarge 
our establishment, that number would be doubled many times." 

From the stAtement thus made, some conception may be obtained 
of the nature of the undertaking thus entered upon at Worthing- 
ton. It was, in prospect, essentially and primarily a thedogical 
seminary. Incidentally and secondarily to this, and also like it, in 
prospect, was a college, in which the usual course of claasical and 
scientific studies could be pursued, bnt still, in some mode, included 
in the seminary, or subordinate to it. As a beginning, however, to 
these contemplated resulte, and as an actual fact, there was a 
classical school, in which pupils of all kinds, candidates for Uie 
ministry included, could receive instruction, and where the 
latter, as they might increase, and need it, could be ^ded in their 
theological studies. The predominant idea, however, with Bishop 
Chase, and his friends and contributors, as of tiie diocesan conven- 
tton, with reference to the new institution, was that of a theological 
seminary ; an institution to provide for a supply, in the opening 
"West, of a properly prepared ministry. With the subsequent 
difficulties in the working out of this theory we are not here or 
elsewhere concerned, except so far as they come directly in connec- 
tion with our object. Bnt it is important, just here, to have a 
definite view of tiie nature of the undertaking entered upon ; of 
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what Beetos to have been the peculiar interest, both of Bishop 
Chase and of Mr. Sparrow, in that undertaking. Ab the latter 
himself distinctly stated, at a later period, it was a matter, with 
him, not of interest, but of pecuniary aacrifioe ; not of comfort or 
eaae, but of increased and unpleasant labor ; not of inclination, but 
of a sense of duty, to meet an existing want, and to make 
provision for its removal. 

Included within this plan already described, and one in which 
Mr. Sparrow felt the deepest interest, as appeaiB from portions of 
his subsequent correspondence, was that of providing a collegiate 
education for the sons of farmers and settlers, at a moderate rate ; 
one which would enable these classes to avail themselves of the 
benefito of the Institntion. We shall find, at ft later date, that he 
resisted a new and more expensive style of living and doing, as 
tending to defeat the original design with which the Institution 
was established. It was but one of many instances of that practi- 
cal wisdom, in which he was so pre-eminent, to look for and insist 
upon tangible beneficial results, rather tiiaa appearances. 

When Mr. Sparrow entered upon his duties at Worthington he 
was still a candidate for the ministry. His ordination took place 
the year following, at the Convention in Columbus, Wednesday, 
June 7th, 1826, when he was ordained Deacon ; and on Sunday, 
the llth of the same month, foor days afterward, at Worthington, 
he was ordained Presbyter. The record in each case is as follows : 
"At the time and place, agreeable to Constitution and adjourn- 
meot, the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
Diocese of Ohio, assembled. Morning Service was performed by 
the Rev. Intrepid Morse, and after an address, the ordination to 
the Holy Order of Deacons, of Messrs. C. F. Bronson and William 
Sparrow, who were presented by the Pev. Samuel Johnston, aud 
the administration of the Communion by the bishop, the following 
clergy took their seats. On Sunday, June llth, in Worthington, 
Mr. Gideon McMillan was admitted, by Pev. P. Chase, to the Holy 
Order of Deaoons, and the Bev. William Sparrow, Deacon, to that 
of Priests; the former presented by the Bev. J. Hall, the latter by 
the Rev. Intrepid Morse." 

Of this Convention, Mr. Sparrow was elected Seoretary, as he 
was, also, a member of the Board of Trustees of the Institution 
with which he was connected. 

His ministerial work, additional to that in the Institution, for 
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this first year, ia thus reported: "The Eev. William Sparrow 
reports, that from the time of bis ordination, last OonTeQtion, till 
Christmas, ha continued to preach e?ery Sabbath, devoting one- third 
of that period to Columbus, another to Worthingttm, and dividing 
the remainder between Delaware and Berkshire, excepting one 
Sunday spent, by invitation, in Eushvilla. Since Christmas he has 
been prevented, by his official dntiee in the Xaterary Institution 
of the Diocese, and rather infirm health, from officiating more than 
seven weeks this summer. In Eushville he baptized oue child; 
in Columbus two; in Worthington blz; and administered the Com- 
munion three times. Of the spiritual condition of the parishes in 
which he has preached he cannot speak from personal knowledge, 
not having had time for parochial visitations; but if kindness and 
liberality to himself be any proof of their receiving the truth in 
the love thereof, that proof has been abundantly afforded. The 
people in Berkshire are contemplating to erect a church as soon 
as possible; and they in Worthington are actually engaged in the 
piona undertaking. Heaven smile upon the effort, and grant that 
while thus occupied in building the house of the Lord, they may 
themselves 'be builded together for a habitation of God, through 
the Spirit.' " 

His more especial work in the lustitution, during this and the 
few years following, will form the material of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FIRST TEAHB AT WOETHIHaTOn AHD QAHBIEB. 

The nature of that work, to some degree, baa already beeo 
indicatod in the description of the character of the Institution. 
It waa, first, to bring an existing grammar-school up to the position 
of a college^ at the same time, during tiiie intermediate st^^, 
and subsequently, to make provision for candidates for the minis- 
try; alike for their preparatory, classical, and scienUfic, as for their 
subsequent and more specific theological training. This undertak- 
ing, begun at Worthington, was eventually transferred, in 1823, 
to Gambier, when the founding of Kenyon College was iairly 
commenced. For the first four years, however, the work in both 
localitieB was substantially the same, and it was only as material 
was prepared in the training of the school, that there could be any- 
thing like arrangement of college classes. For the first session or 
two, therefore, say 1826-1827, and 1827-1828, this preparatory 
process was going on. Mr. Sparrow, during this period, if not an 
actual inmate in the family of Bishop Chase, formed part of the 
large household included in the boarding establishment for the 
school, conducted by Mrs. Chase. Of the first of those years we 
have no specific information, beyond the brief statement of Dr. 
Burr, who was at Worthington when Mr. Sparrow arrived. "I 
was," says he, "a pupil of his, the whole time of his occupancy of 
the Seminary," that is of his position at Worthington, both before 
and after his residence at Cincinnati, "and before his return from 
Miami UniverBity. I was one of a few pnpils gathered hy Bishop 
Chase, and taught by him until Mr. Sparrow came. I commenced 
my study of Latin, Greek and mathematics onder Mr. Sparrow ; 
and have always been thankful that I had this privilege. I recol- 
lect with great pleasure a kind of Bible class which he established 
for a Sunday morning exercise. He furnished us with objections, 
written, of the most popular objectors, to the truths of the Christian 
Scriptures, and expected us to answer them in the best manner we 
could, helping us, to some extent, to authorities, but leaving much to 
our own research. I cannot estimate how much benefit this was to 
me. He led, also, a class in history. This was aside from regular 
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lessons, and entirely volantaiy. At Gambier he established a Bible 
class for the many artisans and other workmen tbere employed. 
I have heard some of them, some old men, speak vith entbusiaam 
of the pleasore and profit of tiioee exercises." 

One event of special interest, in its bearing npon the whole tenor 
of his subsequent life, demands record at this point. This was his 
marriage to Miss Frances Ingraham, on the IZth of February, 
1827 ; the beginning of that life companionship of confiding amo- 
tion, of common trial, and sorrow, and joy, which lasted for nearly 
half a century. Of one who was so much to the subject of our 
biography, and for his whole subsequent career, it would not ba 
proper to speak in only a passing notice. In the labors and pwnfUl 
responsibilities of his position she proved a true helpmeet, and her 
]ile of unselfish devotion to her husband and their children found 
its desired reward in their comfort and welfare, as in their affection 
and veneration. It was her effort to take firom him the bnrden of 
other things — ^household cares, pecaniary ezpenditores — so aa to 
enable him, without distraction, to go forward sacoessfally in hia 
own peculiar work and duties. How efficiently and cheerfully this 
vas done was beet known in her own peculiar circle — ^that sacred 
inner circle where her retiring and diffident nature could only be 
folly appreciated. " God loveth a cheerful giver," was her remark, 
BS expressive of the spirit in which she herself, and her household, 
should consecrate a beloved daughter to Christ's work among the 
heathen. The spirit of this remark ran through her whole life of 
loving and-choerfnl exertion. At the same time, while thus taking 
the burdra in these reapecta, she was his adviser and sympathizing 
companion in matters of hia more peculiar walk, those more purely 
literary and iotellectaal. No proper estimate of Dr. Sparrow's 
life and work, beginning at Wortbington and closing in Vii^inia, 
can be made without taking into account that of this hia companion, 
whom God gave to be with him during nearly the whole of its per- 
formance. " Mrs. Sparrow," to use the language of one who kuew 
her intimately in Ohio, " was a very anselfish woman. By reliev- 
ing the doctor of evwy possible care, she enabled him to devote hia 
time to his literary labors, while her judgment was so sound, and 
her intellect so cultivated, that she was his counsellor on all 
matters. As & wife aJid mother, she had few equals ; and I fed 
safe in aaying, that not one woman in ten thousand possessed such 
a variety of intelligence as she did." 
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Miss Ingrahata was closely related to Mrs. Chase, and it was 
probably in the bislw^'a femily that tho aoquaintanceship wag 
made, and the sabeequent engf^ment with Mr. Sparrow took 
place. Only one little incident, in the coarse of the acquaintaoce- 
Bhip, related by the doctor, in Mrs. Sparrow's presence, many yeara 
afterward, is at our diaposal. "We were traveling," said he, 
" Mrs. Chase, Misa Ingraham, and myself, in a carriage, to one of 
the towns in Ohio, when we encountered a stream, which seemed to 
be too mach swollen for fording. Leaving my companions in the 
carriage, I went over to a man who waa working in a field near by, 
and asked him, ' can I ford ?* ' Yes,' said he, looking at me, and I 
was thinner then, and looked taller than I ,do now, ' yes, I reckon 
you can I'" 

During the year after his marriage, 1828, he was joined in his 
work by Mr. Preston, and at a later date, by Mr. McEIroy. Their 
communications, which follow, will enable us more fully to under- 
stand the circumstuices and peculiar duties of Mr. Sparrow at this 
time. "I went," says Mr. Preston, "to Worthington, early in 
1828, to teach mathematics, where I found brothers Sparrow and 
Wing, and fifty or sixty students, about half of them in college 
dasses. There were no theological students, so Mr. Sparrow 
taught the classics in the college. He was a very warm friend and 
supporter of the bishop, and stood very high as a preacher. I 
found him one of the best friends I have ever had, alike in his 
ct4>acity as a scholar and adviser, and also in tiie warmth and 
cordiality of his friendship. He was one of the most faultless men 
I ever knew ; ever seemed to feel the deepest interest in the success 
of the bishop and the wel&re of the college. I graduated at Tale, 
and I confidently say that I found no officer there whom I thought 
his equal, in his ctq>acity to teach and govern young men, and in 
the good infinence he acquired over them." 

" On a Sunday morning in September, 1828," says Dr. McElroy, 
speaking of this period, " I reached Mount Vernon, irom Sandusky, 
and having taken a room at the principal tavern of the pleasaut 
village and nasoentoity in the woods, I soon learned that Professor 
Sparrow, from Qambier, would, that afternoon, at three o'clock, 
officiate and preach in the Court Boom. The information was 
particularly grateful, for I had a letter to him, from the Hector of 
8L Mary's, Kilkenny, Ireland, the Eev. Feter E,oe, his mother's 
brother, with whom I had become acquainted at my home, a few 
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miles distant from his residence, and through whose instrumentality 
I had come to cast my lot with Bishop Chase in his great work. I 
was very anxious to see Professor Sparrow. His uncle, just 
mentioned, who was a leading man in the Church of Ireland, and 
very decidedly of the school of Venn and Simeon, had shown me 
Professor Sparrow's last letter to him, and impressed me with his 
very eralted views of the capacity and excellence of his nephew. I 
expected, therefore, to meet with no ordinary man. When I 
entered the Court Room the service had already commenced. I 
was somewhat distracted by the novelty of appearances. The 
room was dingy, the clergyman was in his plain citizen's dress, the 
congregation, with a few exceptions, wore a very unkempt look ; 
few had prayer-books, and the responses were feebly rendered. But 
the earnestness of die clergyman soon arrested my attention, and 
brought me under the influence of his fervor, making me at home 
amidst the strange scene. From the moment the t«xt was 
announced, to the close of the sermon, the attention of theaudienoe 
was breathless and riveted. I had seldom or ever heard, before, 
such a sermon ; so able, so full of truth, so clear, transparent, 
beautiful and impressive. At this long distance of time the whole 
scene is vividly before me ; the preatdier, with his sweet and distinct 
voice, his modest yet commanding mien, his soft yet brilliant and 
penetrating eye, bis gleaming and expressive features, and his 
whole countenance, betimes, one brilliant blaze of li^t. The 
oongregattoa were enchained, enrapt ; and I cannot describe my 
own delight, surprise, astonishment, and gratitude to the Great 
Head of the Church, that among the pioneers in the wilderness, for 
Christ and His work, there was one so profound, eloquent and 
EvaogelicaL 

" Professor Sparrow, was at this time, I imagine, about twenty- 
eight years of age ; and in my work of instruction in the grammar 
school, in the college, and to a class in the theological department, 
I had an early opportunity of judging of his scholarship. His 
learning was very accurate, and, at his age, I think, unusually 
extensive. Ha was a highly respectable general scholar, specially 
able, even at that early age, in the mental and moral philosophies. He 
had thoroughly mastered every able book on those subjects that 
had, at the time, been published ; and my impression was that he 
was fully equal to write, on either, a better book than any on the 
subject then extant. His health was always feeble, and he seldom 
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preached ; tot when it was by some meuiB noised abroad that he 
was to occupy the dk^tel pulpit on Sunday moraiog, there was 
always, from Mount Vernon and the adjacent neighborhood, a 
large and overcrowded attendance. Even the cx>mmon people heard 
him gladly. Gambier, at that time, was a delightful residence for a 
Churchman who loved Christ in spirit and in truth. The intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the college was pervaded by an air of sweet 
and warm devotion ; and the communion of saints was realized there 
more generally, and to a higher extent, than it is usually enjoyed 
among us. While I was there personally reeident, there wei^ one 
or two years of extraordinary religious attention and fervor, during 
which a large number of the students were hopefully born of God, 
making large accessions to oar miniatry. Professor Sparrow always 
tenderly sympathized with all such revived attention to religion. 
He never doubted that it was a most gracions evidence of God's 
bleeaing upon the devout services of our Church, and upon the 
Word preached from the college pulpit; and he, therefore, always 
prayed fervently and labored earnesUy for a return of such a 
blessed season. On a certain occasion, one of our college preachers 
repeated, extemporaneously, in the afternoon, to his forest congre- 
gation, the sermon which he had preached from the manuscript at 
the college chapel in the morning, from the text, 'Search the 
Scriptures.' He had usually lively attention from these forest 
people, but apon this occasion they listened with reatleas indiffer- 
ence. The preacher suddenly stopped and inquired of each person 
present if he could read, and had a Bible. There were sixty 
married people present, and fifty-nine reported themselves without 
Bibles or Teetaments. Professor Sparrow took great interest in 
tiie oi^^anizatioD of a college Bible Society, auxiliary to the American 
Bible Society, to supply this destitution. In this good work no 
one was more deeply interested than Bishop Chase. He an^ 
Professor Sparrow devoted themselves, with unflagging interest, to 
the supply ; and I often noticed the Professor's eyes suffused with 
tears, as our college colporteurs reported the touching instances of 
gratitude and piety which they met in the cabins in the forest. 
While I was associated with him his relations with his brother-in- 
law, Bishop Chase, were cordial and intimate. He always held of 
the American bishops, as Byle does of the English, that they have 
too much power ; and when Bishop Chase claimed, as Bishop, a veto 
Qpon the actfi of the college Faculty, it produced painful estrange- 
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ment. Professor Sparrow vas ready to grant to the bishop, for liis 
own life, all that was demuided, if it could be arranged that bis 
succeseor should not inherit the veto power ; bnt tiie bishop was 
honest in his convictione, and the alienation continued. 

" Bishop Chase bad the valuable faculty of an unerring judgment 
as to whom he could use with the beat effect, In laying the founda- 
tions of the Church and promoting her healthful growth ; and 
when he commenced hia school and college at Worthington, Mr. 
Sparrow had to yield to his urgency, and acoept the Head Master- 
ship of the whole Institution. He had spent some time," at an 
earlia: period, " at Cincinnati College, during the presidency of 
Bishop Chase; was a commnoicant of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, uid looking forward to the ministry. He was," wbea 
appointed to the mastership at Worthington, " Professor of Latin 
and Greek in Miami University, admired and beloved by all his 
asBociates, a great favorite — as I subsequently learned from tho 
President, the late Dr. Bishop — mih the students and the inhabit- 
ante of the village, and had a very oompet^it salary. Bishop 
Chase could offer him but little pecuniary inducement, but insisted 
ihal it was his duty to the Church that he should resign his 
Professorship at Miami, and join him. Mr. Sparrow yielded, and 
never, so far aa I know, regretted the financial samfice which, in 
the interests of the Church, he thus made. The community at 
Worthington was originally an Episcopal colony from Connecticut. 
They had erected a spacious church, of brick, and an academy, two 
stories high, of the same material, and endowed it with one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred acres of good land, conveniently 
and very favorably situated. The situation was pleasant, but the 
bishop changed his views of the desirableness of the locality for 
the college and theological seminary, and, with the advice of the 
Convenlaon, purchased a large tract of wild lands ; luid on a bold 
promontory, jutting into the narrow and pictureaque valley of the 
Kokosing, within five miles of Mount Vernon, the capital of Knox 
county, decided to build Kenyon College. He erected tempcffary 
buildings for his family, teasers, and scholars, and moved all to 
the new site, three or four months before I joined them. I found 
the bishop and Professor Sparrow, with their families, occupying a 
double one-story log cabin, and the appearance of everything aa 
simple and primitive as can well be imagined. 

" The bishop," says Dr. Fitch, speaking of & period only a few 
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moQtliB later, " confiaed lumself to tiie finaDcial iDtereata of the 
college, aoliciting fiinds, clearing groUDda, and patting up buildings. 
Mrs. diaae kept the booka, and attended to ttie college commonB, 
and the personal wants and comforts of the younger students. Dr. 
Bparrow bad been Professor of languages, the Est. William 
Preston tutor of mathematics. When I came I took the depart- 
ment of languages, and Dr. Sparrow devoted himself assiduously 
to the duties of the tbec^ogical seminary. His great mind wss 
devoted to the intellectual and moral culture of the young men. 
In this he was so successful that he won the hearts and the admira- 
tion of all ; not only of the students but of multitudes who visited 
the collie and heard him preach. His preaching was not limited 
to the college but was ezt^ided to Mount Vernon, Newark, 
Zanesville, and the wide circle around. Till Bishop Mcllvaine 
come, no one could hold the breathless attention of an audience for 
a whole hour or more, but Dr. Sparrow. By the students he was 
held in the same eetimation at Kenyon as he has beeu since at 
Alexandria. All who came under his training believed him the 
most competent of professors, having a giant intellect, and richly 
stored mind, and a pure heart. Bishop Chase," while at Qambier, 
"was absolutely head, but took no part nor soeming interest in the 
college as an institution of learning, did not know what students 
were taught, nor d^nitely who taught them. He presided at 
commencements. Dr. Sparrow, as senior professor, presided in 
Faculty meetings, and was to the students what they looked for in 
the head of the collie. They had confidence in him and revered 
him," 

These brief quotations give some idea of the nature of Mr. 
Sparrow's work, and of the peculiarity of his relations to the 
seminary and college during the j>eriod of his connection with 
them, under the Episcopate of Bishop Chase. This was from June, 
1825, until September, 1831, when the bishqi resigned, left the 
diocese, and transferred his labors to what was then the missionary 
territory of Dlinois. That resignation grew out of certain issues 
connected with the mani^ment and government of the college and 
seminary. Deferring all notice of these for the present, we would 
desire to gather up everything of interest connected with the 
subject of our memoir during this time, and in this his first position 
of importance. That position, as we have seen, was one of great 
labor and responsibility; and in self-defence, on one occasion, he 
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mentions tlia indacementa urged to enter Tipon it in tlie banning. 
Tlie mere labor of teaching, at first, waa very heavy, and the sort 
of material with which the work began was anything bat attractive, 
that of youths to be prepared for the classes of tiie, as yet pros- 
pective, college. As the mere drudgery, in this respect, was 
lessened by the addition of other teachers, and the college began 
to assume shape and proportion, so the additional responsibility of 
administration and government went on to increase. He had to do 
the actual work, and assume the reaponsibilities of the head of an 
Institution, whose nominal head was elsewhere and otherwise 
employed— making Episcopal visitations, building saw-mills, putting 
up college buildings, or soliciting funds for these and similar 
purposes. The peculiarity of this arrangement, in its very nature, 
risked complication and collision from the be^nning; conflict of 
authority between the actual and the universal governing power. 
There were other difficulties, also, connected with the position, as 
mediate between the bishop and the other professors, and the 
students of the Institution. These difficulties, in the course of 
time, made their actual appearance ; and were, no doubt, 
eventually, a source of great regret to all the parties concerned. 
But prior to any such difficulty of a serious character, there was 
an important work, in which. Bishop Chase and Mr. Sparrow 
cordially and harmoniously co-operated. That work was the 
foundation of Eenyon college, and the theol<^cal seminary. These 
Institutions, if they have not fulfilled the promise of their 
incipiency, say from 1825 to 1841, the first sixteen years of their 
existence, under the administration of their first vice president, 
certainly had such promise then, to a degree most flattering. The 
manner and full explanation of failure in the fulfillment of that 
promise do not lie within the track of our undertaking. We may, 
however, express the hope in passing, of a brighter and more 
successful future, upon the efforts and labors of their present 
guardians. Our object now, is to look at the undertaking as it 
was, during those earlier years of which we have been speaking, 
and with which our task is now occupied, when the old bishop, and 
his youthful colleague, in their respective spheres, wrought t<^ther 
for the great common object which they had before them — the 
building up of an Institution of theological and secular learning, 
under a strong religious influence, in the newly opening territory 
of the West, and for the benefit of Western population. " Our 
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design," says BiBbop Chaaa, in 1829, "is to cheriali an Institution 
of Christian education, at a rate of unexampled cheapness, bringing 
Bcience, with all its bleaeings, within the reach of thousands and 
tens of thousands of persons who, by reason of their straightened 
drcumstances, must forever remain iu comparative ignorance. It 
is to teach the children of the poor to become school masters, to 
instruct our common sdiools throughout the vast valley of the 
Hissiseippi. It is to teach the children of the poor to rise, by their 
wisdom, and to merit the stations "hitherto occupied by the rich ; to 
fill our pulpits, to sit in our Senate chambers, and in our seats of 
justice, and to secure, in the best possible way, the liberties of our 
country. This is the object of the institution of Kenyon college. 
This is the reason of our unremitting exertions to make our plan 
as extensive and permanent in its operation, as it is pure in its 
design." 

To these common objects, in the establishment of the seminary 
and college, the enei^es of these two chief laborers were devoted; 
and to no small degree, with marked success, during the period 
with which we are now engaged. At the close of this period, 1831, 
the school at Worthingtoo, changed, both as to locality and 
character, had become the college at Gambier. A college Faculty, 
with classes in college studies, and a grammar school, were organized 
and in full operation, with provision, at the same time, for theo- 
Ic^cal education to any candidate applpng. Bishop Chase, in his 
report to the Convention, firom which the above quotation is made, 
speaks of "the number of students as ninety, six of whom, at tlie 
Commencement ensuing, would receive their degrees of A. B., 
besides several who, in the intermediate time, have been qualified 
as teachers, now so much wanted in our common schools." 

Of Mr. Sparrow's particular part of this work, brief intimations, 
in the extracts of Messrs. Preston, Fiteh and McElroy, have 
already been afforded. His work of teaching and government, as 
thus intimated, was connected with that of preaching, and to theee 
were added, after a few years, the labor of editing a diocesan 
weekly, "The Qambier Observer." During this same period, we 
find his name among the members of tlie Standing Committee, as 
delegate to the General Convention, and as secretary to the Con- 
vention of ihe diocese. His relations to Bishop Chase, as also, 
doubtless, his recognized practical wisdom and integrity, made him, 
in many cases, the bishop's confidential adviser. And, in after life. 
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he Toald eometimes speak of the peculiar cases which thus came 
tinder his observatioD. Some of his pupils of those later years 
will, perhaps, remember his account of a theological examination 
at which he was present, and of the mode in which a candidate 
was relieved of his difficulty. " Mr.," was the question of the bishop, 
"by what are we justified; by works or by fiiith?" The poor man 
hesitated, but at last ventured to say, "by &ith," but, as he looked 
at the bishop, and looked at me, his heart misgave him, and he 
corrected himself, and said "by works." "By neither," thundered 
the bishop, "but by both!" The Doctor's account of the peculiar 
episode, at this time, of a certain George Montgomery West, who, 
as we shall see further on, gained the bishop's confidence, and was 
sent to England to make collections, and came back claiming the 
tight to succeed the bishop as diocesan of Ohio, was no less 
amusing. "He was," said he, speaking of West, "a man of the 
moat consummate vanity, as to his pulpit performancea. 'That 
passage, sir,' he would say, 'that passage in my sermon, when I 
dehvered it, the whole congregation were melted to tears — they 
could not help it, sir; they could not help it.' " Not unfrequently, 
also, in alluding to this period, was he in the habit of speaking of 
the impression made upon persons by the appearance of Bishop 
Chase. He, himself, in bis first introduction to the bishop, had 
been greatly impressed by this appearance. " He was not in at the 
time of my arrival; and as, waiting for him in his study, I turned, 
hearing hia approach, I thought, aa my eye fell upon him, he was 
the moat majestic looking man I had ever seen. He filled the whole 
door!" In connection with this, he mentioned a little incident 
which took place during one of the biabop's visits to England. It 
seems that in makmg collections for the aeminary and coU^, the 
bishop had received a donation from a noble lady, who, in some 
manner, had received the impression that Bishop Chase was a 
person of very diminutive proportions. Not very long after, as it 
happened to be made convenient to do so, the bishop, in person, 
made his acknowledgments of the donation. So favorable was the 
impression, both of presence and manner, and, perhaps, of a fuller 
presentation of the object, that the donation was very largely 
increased. 

Something has been said, already, in regard to Mr, Sparrow's 
work, in the way of preaching, during this time, and a report 
given of his efforts, in this respect, during the first year of his 
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miniBtry. Sinnilar reports are made to the Conventions of 1829, 
'30, and '31. These labors, missionary in their character, extended 
over a large sur&ce, but seem mainly to have been within one or 
two days' ride of the college. The places specified in the report 
following include most of those to which he ministered, although 
others, Berkshire, Chillicothe, and Perry, in earlier reports, are 
mentioned. This, of 1831, the last made under the administra- 
tion of Bishop Chase, is of interest. It contains, also, an intimation 
that these labors, in at least one locality, had not been in vain. 

"Bev. William Sparrow reports to the bishop, that since the last 
Convention, he has preached in Qambier thirteen times, in Mount 
Vernon eight times, in Newark, nine times, in Delaware six times, in 
Worthington thrice, in Hanover, Licking county, and Boardman, 
twice each, in Zanesville and Can£eld once each. He has admin- 
istered the communion once, attended two funerals, and baptized 
thirteen children. 

" The Parish of St, Paul's Church, Mount Vernon, has gone on 
most vigorously, in the erection of tJieir Church, since last Conven- 
tion. The building, whidi is forty-five by sixty-five feet, with a 
tower ten by eighteen feet, and a basement story, is expected to be 
ready for consecration by Sunday next. Oonaidering the peculiar 
situation of this parish, that their number is so small, that they 
have been so recently organized, and that the members have had 
the privilege of attending the services of our Church but once a 
fortnight, and then at a very unseasonable hour of the day, the 
erection of a church like this is to them a most creditable circum- 
stance, and must be to Episcopalians generally a source of 
gratification." 

It was in meeting these engagements that the long horseback 
rides were taken, of which he often spoke in after life. He waa 
thus, too, brought in contact with the people, and came to imder- 
stand their character. One of the greatest charms of intercourse 
with Dr. Sparrow, was his rare colloquial power, the variety of 
illustrative incident always at his command, and this very largely 
drawn &om his own experience or observation. Much, doubtless, 
of this was gathered during these preaching tours in Ohio. One 
of those rides, for a whole day, was with the author of a work 
which has had a large circulation, "The Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation." During this ride the argument was stated, and portions 
of it discussed and criticised. Tears after, when objection was 
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taken, in his presence, against a certain part of the argament, 
"that objection," says he, "I made to it, before the book waa 
written." Whether it was a mere roadside acquaintanceship which 
elicited this discussion, or one of longer standing, we are unable to 
say; more probably, however, the latter. The incident is not 
without its interest, both literary and personal. 

Two or three other little incidents of this period, pleasantly related 
by himself, will not be without their interest. "I was traveling to 
one of my appointments, when I came, about sunrise, on a cool, 
frosty morning, to quite a considerable stream, where I found 
a man waiting for an opportunity of crossing. He begged to 
be allowed to get up behind on my horse, and I, after some 
hesitation, consented. On we started. But before we got over, he 
became alarmed, and in his fright and struggles, we were both pulled 
off into the water. The poor man waa very penitent; but I had 
to go on in my wet clothing." "It was my lot," said he, on 
another occasion, "to be present at a wedding, where the parties 
were my personal friends, and would have preferred for me to 
perform the ceremony. The laws of Ohio, however, at that time, 
granted licenses to clergjnnen only for the counties in which they 
lived, not, as in Virginia, for the whole State. So a Methodist local 
preacher bad to be sent for. He came; but knowing, aa he did, 
why he was called in, seemed to feel that I ought not to be slighted, 
and, as he finished the ceremony, he added, turning to me, ' brother 
Sparrow, if you have any word of exhortation to say, say on!' 
On another occasion, I was requested by the bridegroom, before the 
performance of the ceremony, ' to say something that would touch 
the feelings.' " 

" Brother Sparrow,"^ says an old friend and brother in the minis- 
try, speaMng of this period, "came to see me, and preach for me. 
Sunday morning he had a chill, and could not go out. What 
should I do I So new in the ministry and no preparation. He 
said, 'take two of my sermons, and preach them; you are entirely 
justified, under the circumstances.' I did so. After church, a 
distinguished lawyer said to me, Mr. P., you never preached so 
good a sermon in your life! which waa very true, for it waa not 
mine ; but I mention it to show what was then his standing as a 



This portion of Mr. Sparrow's ministry is of interest, as that in 
which, perhaps, the largest number of his sermons were prepared. 
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His sermonizing, indeed, continued until the close of life. But it 
was very largely, in later years, in tlie way of reconstruction and 
re-writing of earlier sermons. The bulk of them seem to have 
been written in Ohio; and a very considerable part during the 
first four or five years of his ministry. His time for such prepara- ' 
tion was on Saturday, after the labor of the week's teaching was 
finished; and it was not unfreqaeutly that the manuscript, with the 
ink hardly dry, had to be taken to the place of preaching. There 
seems to be little doubt that the great body of his sermons, 
thoroughly elaborated as they are, in manner and matter, were 
prepared in this way. Under any circumstances prepared, they 
are, many of them, wonderful productions. Specially wonderful are 
they, in view of the &ctB of their ao':ual preparation. They show 
marvelous capacity of intellectual concentration and continuity. 
But, with the labor of the week's teaching preceding, and the 
expenditure of nervous energy of the next day's delivery from the 
pulpit, there must have been a terrible strain upon his physical 
constitution. We are not surprised to be told that while he was 
at Gambier be was in such delicate health that he never came to 
the door without a red bandana handkerchief on his head; "that 
his nervous sensibility," at one time, " was so great, that he could 
not trust himself with the government of the students." "He 
was," says one of hie friends of that period, "so genial, so inter- 
esting, so perfect in mind and in heart — all but his poor, suffer- 
ing body; that was never well," "Not lazy, but eonatitutionally 
tired," as he himself, once playftiUy quoted a friend's description 
of his physical condition. In some respecte, there was an improve- 
ment of health after his removal to Virginia, his nervous head- 
aches, fi^m which he had been a great BufTerer, almost entirely dis- 
appearing. But it is not at all improbable that the delicate health 
of after life finds a great deal of its explanation in the overwork of 
the first ten years of his ministry. His power and popularity as a 
preacher, at this time, are largely attested by his Ohio contempora- 
ries, Drs. Fitch, McElroy, Preston, Allen, and Dyer. The sketch 
quoted from Dr. McElroy, would very well describe Kim, after he 
came to Virginia. The extemporaneous power which he increased 
greatly after leaving Ohio, gave him advantages not then possessed. 
But with this exception, an exception rarely exhibited anywhere 
but in the Seminary chapel and prayer hall, there was but 
little cbioge. It is remarkable, that a capacity so thoroughly 
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acquired and mastered in the lecture room — that of exact extempo- 
raneous expressioQ — should have been so little used in the pulpit. 
When thus used, however, it was alwajm to the delight and gratifi- 
cation of his hearers. Weary listeners, especially uncultivated 
ones, were sometimes to be found under the delivery of hifl mana- 
script sermons. But rarely, if ever, was diis the case with any 
class, under his extemporaneous addresses. 

During the year 1829 his duties were varied by a visit to the 
North, probably, from a hint in one of his letters, with reference to 
the interests of the College and Seminary. This seems to havs 
been a pleasant episode, and succeesful, to a certain degree, in the 
attainment of the object had in view. It was not to him wholly 
satis&ctory, and he speaks of a plan of his own, rather than that 
of the bishop which was actually tried, and the preference of 
which to his own he regrets. The allusion to this visit is con- 
tained io a letter to his beloved friend, and for many years intimate 
associate and colleague, Dr. Wing, This constitutes the banning, 
BO far as remains, of a long correspondence, upon which we shall 
draw for important material in our undertaking. This, written 
very soon after reaching home, December 8th, 1829, is here inserted. 
Three othera, written to the same correspondent, and within the 
next six months, are added. They help to throw light upon the 
period with which we are now occupied, as also they help to exhibit 
the spirit and work of the writer. 

"Gambiee, December 8th, 1829. 
"Dear Beotheb — 

" So, then, you felt just as I did. I don't know when my heart was 
filled with such mingled feelings of surprise, and joy, and regret, as 
at the moment I grasped your hand between this and Wooster. 
The sight of you was cheering to my heart; but then the sight of 
my eyes was so soon taken from mel I can assure you we spent 
the remainder of our way home in idle regrets that we had met 
only to part. We blamed you, we blamed oursdvea, and we blamed 
every one who had any control over our movements after we had 
started from New York, when, in truth and reason, perhaps, nobody 
was to blame. But all the blame I may hare heaped upon you 
did not prevent my heart from yearning over yoa, and my spirit 
from going with you, and my thoughts from often, since, turning to 
the dearest friend I have ever made in Christ. Here let me assure 
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you, dear brother, we have rememberod you at the throne of grace, 
and «zpect, in time to come, that you wUl often be in our hearts 
and tongaee, vhen kneeling before our little family altar. And 
having said this, may I aak that you will remember mb, especially 
that you will pray the Lord in my behalf, that I may be made 
equal to the n«w and momentoua duties now devolving on me. 
Yesterday morning, for the first time, I fully realized ^e awful 
responsibility of my station ; and when I compared the duties to be 
performed, with my feebleneaa as a Christian, my deficiencies as a 
scholar, my inferiority in point of talent, tiie cormptions of my own 
heart, the wiles of Satan (a subject I have lately preached npon), 
and Uie aophistriee of talented but irreligious men to be unraveled, 
my soul seemed sick for very fear. You, I doubt not, can judge 
pretty oorrecUy of the state of my mind. You have your own 
overwhelming cares and anzietiee, and like Moses when sent to 
warn Pharaoh, and to deliver Qod's people from bondage, you are 
ready to say, who am I that I should go? Perhaps you are ready 
to adopt ^ese words of his, especially, "0 my Lord, I am not 
eloquent, neither heretofore nor since thou hatt ^oketi utUo thy 
BcrvajU, but I am slow of speech and of a alow tongue." But you 
remember the answer also. God grant you may be enabled to 
ezeroiao &ith upon it ; and what I ask for you I would entreat for 
myself. One thing is certain to ray mind, faith is needed more than 
anything else; not fiiith in this particular promise merely, but 
unioertal faith, wbidi will bring the realities of eternity close to 
our minds, and make us duly feel the preciousness of immortal soula. 
Of this truth I have been more fully convinced than ever. Oh, let 
OS pray, dearest brother, each for the other, that we may have &ith, 
and every other grace sufficient to our day and duties. 

" I doubt not you have many here to remember you. On my 
arrival, I heard much said about your departure, indicative of no 
ordinary feeling. My &ther, amongst the rest, though yon did not 
bid him good bye, joined in the general expression of r^ret that 
you bad left ua. And none, I believe, have such selfish regrets as 
m3^Bel^ for amongst other tilings, I have to lament that I have now 
no friend at hand to whom I may run when my head or heart is 
full, and pour out tlieir contents, trifling or otherwise, with confiding 
frankness. But I must stop this. I did not mean to waste my 
paper thus. Immediately a^r my arrival here, I wrote the Bishop, 
proposing that Mr. Kendrick should fill my place, and that I should 
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employ the year to come in preparation to teacli theology, the first 
half of the time to be spent here, and the eecond wherever I pleaae ; 
and that while here, I ehould give religious inatmction to the 
coll^ classes and Grammar school stadente. He has acceded to 
the plan, and yeeterday I sat myself down to atndy, grappling 
mightily with Hebrew grumnar. Oh that you were here to hear 
me recite I 

"Mrs. Chase has just had letters from England. Mr. West ia 
coming out in April, with Mr. Bates, the giver of the £100 per 
annum, for ten years. Until April he preaches in a parish in 
England. Lord Kenyon also thinks of coming soon. His trip to 
France, to see, I suppose, how he would like the Catholics there, 
has put him in a traveling mood. Mr. Bates is going to purchase 
the north section, and, oh sad ! to fetch out settlers with him. Our 
Wandering star, B., has just paid us a visit, through the mud, for 
the purpose of — seeing and being seen. Several students have 
oome on since my arrival, and all things seem to be going on well. 

"About my trip I have many things to say, and if you were 
iiere, I t^nk I could keep you awake with talk — noise I mean — till 
twelve o'clock to-night. I labored under many disadvantages 
while in New York, yet, on the whole, the trip was very pleasant, 
and, I hope, profitable. Oh, that the bishop had acceded to my 
first plan — but 'what is said can't be mended.' 

"The Bishop has had an interview with Bishop Brownell, at Cin- 
cinnati. From Cincinnati he was to visit Fiqua, and then take his 
shortest route to Washington. From .Chillicothe to Portsmouth, 
guees how he traveled — -in a tkifft a new Episcopal conveyance; 
but I am mistaken, perhaps. If the apostles were bishops, don't 
you think Episcopal visitation has often been performed in a similar 
way? By tie way, S. has written and published two verses of bad 
poetry, on a card, with the author's name attached, to be used at 
' week-day service,' in the EpiBCC^>al Church, at ——. There is 
no choice to the worshipers, though the General Convention kas 
furnished new hymns ; they must use these eight lines, if for no other 
reason, out of compliment to their pastor! ' Oh my country,' said 
the despairing patriot! Mrs. 8. joins me in hearty remembrances. 
"Tour afibctionate Mend and brother, 

" W. Spaebow. 

"P. 8. — Tou see I have written a large sheet full; do you the 
same, and tell me everything alx)ut yourself. You know me too 
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well to expect I would correct my letters. In place of wrong words 
yoa mnflt subeUtute right ones. " W. S." 

"Gambiek, March 12th, 1830. 
"Deae Brother — 

"Ab my paper is short, I will hurry 'in medias res.' A fort- 
night after I received yours, I waa induced to take an excursion, 
and Bet out in company with J)., intending to visit Ohillicothe, 
but owing to frequent dyspeptic headaches, we got no further than 
Columbus. P., whom I saw in my journey, seems to be getting on 
well in his parish. He is raising up a few of like mind with him- 
self, who afford him some comfort, and refresh hie spirit when 
dejected at the character and dispoeition of the old stock. If he 
were not a diligent man and good preacher, and if, withal, gospel 
truth had not a power, which, even while repelling to a certain dis- 
tance the formal and irreligious, at the same time attracts them, 
and, like the centripetal force in astroBomy, keeps them from going 
off in a tangent, he could not maintain himself in his position. They 
hate his Low-Churchmanship, though they respect the man. 

"But I must be more brief, or I cannot give yon the items of 
news. Brannan and Samuel Chase have undertaken to teach a 
Siffh School at Newark. The people in Mount Vernon are about 
building a church. I am to preach upon the duty of so doing ilezt 
Sunday week ; and then the subscription is' to be circulated. They 
are also going to build in Columbus. Lyster is to leave Cleveland 
in May, and visit Ireland, to return, however, to Ohio. Potter, 
Caswell, and Tillotson firooson propose to go as nussionaries to the 
heathen, if any society will send them. By their request, I have 
been corresponding with B, B, Smith, Dr. Milnor and the Bishop, 
on the subject. Dr. Milnor is going to England, to attend the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Since I wrote the last sentence, 
a Mr. M., a Scotch clergyman, has arrived, with letters to the 
Bishop. He has been a Presbyterian minister, and wante to enter 
the Church, I will, perhaps, have more to say of him in the next 
letter. Just now I have to take him over the college, to introduce 
him. 

" I lately preached a sermon on Luke ix, 49, 50, a copy of which 
the students requested for publication ; of course, I declined. From 
the text* you may judge of the subject, and, from my principles, 

*" Bat John uitwered and mid. Muter, we mw one eactlng ont derUi In tlij 
nune ; and w« forbade him, beeanse be tbllaweth not with ni. And Jetui Mid onto 
him, forbid him not ; for be that U not ag^nit db is for ni." 
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you may guess bow I handled it. I go to CSulKcothe on the 25fch, 
to attend an association. If I should feel like traveling, on my 
return, I may visit Boardman. But whether bo or no, I shall not 
ceaae to* remember and pray for my dear brother who livee there. 
"W. Spaeeow." 

"Gambier, May 14th, 1830. 
"Rev. akd teet Deab Beothee— 

"To be sure, my last letter was written on half a sheet, bat if I 
recollect aright, the characters were small and the lines close; yon 
had muUum in parvo. However, I believe I should have sent 
another after it very soon, had I not set out, about that time, to 
attend fiauaman'a association. Brother Freeton and I were the 
only clergymen there; we had quite an interesting time, and some 
good was done, I trust. Since that time I have attended another, 
in Delaware, more interesting yet. The weather being much 
better, the congregationB were very lai^. We had service on 
Friday evening; on Saturday, at ten o'clock, a meeting of the 
communicants in the church; at two o'clock in the afternoon, an 
anniversary meeting of the Sunday school. Service a^in in the 
evening. Sunday morning a meeting of the communicants at Mr. 
Xi.'s house, and then the regular forenoon and afternoon services, 
with communion and baptisms. On Monday evening we had service 
in Berkshire, and on Tuesday, Preston, Hein, Dennison, and myself, 
returned to Gambier. 

"The Bishop, you know, has returned, and is up to his eyes in 
business, as usual His health, however, is still poor ; I am afraid 
will long continue so. He cannot rest at night. He brought 
along with him a physician. Dr. Farnum, who is also to act as 
Professor of Chemistry. He is highly recommended, and is, no 
doubt, very able in the branches he professes. We have now 120 
students, and they are coming in every day. Two of the houses 
in Gambier have been remodeled and finished for their accom- 
modation, and the carpenters and plasterers are about to take hold 
of a third. A large addition has also been made to the store, and 
the frame next your old abode has been finished off for a hotel; 
for you must know we have a daily mail stage running to and from 
Mount Vernon, WUliam Sparrow, Stage Proprietor! Our 
periodical will, probably, be issued in two weeks. Could you not 
send us something local to insert in the first number; something, I 
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mean, connected with jraur parish. Anything relating to thia 
diocese will be peculiarly acceptable at all times. Sanford has got 
OS a good many Babscribars. You must increase your list by 
and by. * 

" I was pleased and thankful you had a refreshing time at Easter, 
If you could muster courage, I should think it would be a most 
judicious plan to call the communictuitB together, as was done at 
Delaware, the morning of communion day, and pray and sing with 
them, and give them an exhortation. It would, undoubtedly, be 
most edifying to them, and refreshing to yourself. 

"I have lately had a letter &om E. He is in Natchez, earning 
ninety dollars per month, as clerk to a court. How great must be 
the risk of life, where he could promptly procure such a lucrative 
situation. He says that in the sickly mon^ clerks are often found 
dead in the stores in the morning, having been seized so violently 
during the night as not to be able to adl for help. This surely 
must be the plague. 

" I would be glad to know how your folks like the ' Gambier Obser- 
ver,' and much more, how you like it yonrselt Any suggestion you 
may make upon the subject of our paper will be most thankfully 
received and maturely weighed. But will you not send us some 
communications. Oh, do send us short articles, or anything you 
please, especially local matter. I know your excuses; but they 
will not be taken. 

" Poor Keene, who had been sick so long, died Saturday. My 
belief is, he is gone to heaven. The Providence will, I trust, be 
blessed to some of the students, Mr. Taylor, on Sunday evening, 
at their prayer meeting, spoke with great effect upon the subject. 
At our last communion two of them joined the church, and two 
others were put upon probation till another season. We have now 
about one hundred and thirty in good health, and, I think, doing 
well. The bishop is very feeble. He was not able to fulfill the 
appointments made in the 'Observer/ owing to another injury re- 
ceived in his 1^ from a fall. Though he is going about continually, 
it is still in a bad state. 

" The comer-stone of a church was laid in Mount Vernon last 
Thursday week. They have raised twenty-five hundred dollars, 
and have contracted with Mr. A. to build it for $3650, he having 
a lien upon the unsold pews for the surplus of the latter over 
the former sum. Bronson laid the comer-stone, None of us 
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attended. 8. is getting up very fast. Ho preached a aennon on 
Episcopacy the other day, which, however, Judge P. thought 
exoeptionable. But it ia no more than I long ago imticipated. 
In the' present state of the Church, with all the influence on one 
side, it requires both a spiritual mind and a sound judgment to 
persevere in a steady course. Mrs. S. is not very welL She is 
now sitting at my elbow, and desires, in all sincerity of Christian 
friendship, to be remembered to you. I must be excused for Uiis 
BcrawL I write in haste, in languor and in fever. 

"Your brother in Christ, 

"W. SPiRBOW." 

Within the next few months, there came up two disturbing 
issues, which, for a time, were productive, to Professor Sparrow, of 
great anxiety and trial, ending in a controversy with the bishop, 
of a most painfiil character. The first of these was the West diffi- 
culty. This individual has already been alluded to, in his exhibitions 
of inordinate vanity. It would seem, however, that the bishop re- 
garded him more favorably than did his yout^ifiil colleague; and 
was eventually induced, upon his representations of his influence 
and associations on the other side of the Atlantic, to send him, as a 
special agent, to obtain contributions for the College and Seminary. 
What the transaction d^nitively meant to the bishop, was never 
very clear, as the subsequent career of his fiot6g6 rendered it 
a subject upon which he was indisposed to enlarge. But so it was. 
When West started, it was with the episcopal blessing, received in 
the last interview, and with the laying on of hands. The bishop, 
lite Mr. Wesley, when he parted from Dr. Coke, in all probabil- 
ity, only meant to conmiend his agent in his work, and in the 
most solemn manner possible, to the Divine blessing. But to West, 
as to Coke, it meant, or it was constmed to mean, a great deal 
more — even the assured succession to the episcopate of Ohio. 
That made him the King of the Romans; and in due time, if he 
lived long enough, he would be Emperor 1 Big with these hopes, 
West took his departure, and, for some time after his arrivfd in 
England, most cheering accounts were received of his success. At 
one time there came a report of £50,000 secured for the two 
Institutions, from English noblemen contributors, who were coming 
over to visit Gambler. Some of these, after a while, were found 
to need modiflcatlon; and when he actually returned, it was 
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aaeertained that the proceeds of his three years' miBaion, bo far 
from reaching fifty, did not exceed one thoosand pounds. This, 
however, in his own estimation, did not invalidate his semi-coQ' 
secration to Ute episcopate, and this, his expectation, in due tLme, 
he took occasion to make known. The allusion, in one <rf tiw 
letters which we give, to the scene following, of which the writer 
aeems to have twen a witness, is irresistibly amusing; although the 
consequences to the writer, as to the Institution, for some time 
following, were anything but amusing — ^were exceedingly serious 
and annoying. West, after remaining for a few days, posted back 
to Kew York and Philadelphia, and so succeeded, in the former 
place, in exciting suspicion and prejudice against the bishop and 
his management of the InstituUons, that some of his best friends 
became alienated, and the fund of the Milnor professorship, that 
of Professor Sparrow, was temporarily endangered. The noble 
promptness of Dr. Milnor in this emergency, and the gradual 
revelation of the real (diaracter of West to those whom he had 
led astray, eventually obviated these difficulties. But they were 
very serious, as they were experienced, and the whole episode is a 
most singular one. West afterward attempted to start a church 
of his own, perhaps, to enable him to exercise the episcopal gifts 
which had once seemed to be within his reach ; and one of the curi- 
oeities of litui^cal literature is a Prayer-book prepared for its use. 
The other issues of this period, complicated, for a while, with 
this of West, was that of the prerc^tives of the bishop, in the 
government of the College. Postponing the fuller notice of the 
difficulties in this, and their results, we give the two letters more 
particularly connected with the case of West The characteristics 
of the writer, as femiliar to his friends in later years, will be 
immediately recognized. 

"Gambiee, Aug. 3d, 1830. 
"Deas Beothee — 

" According to your request I write yon promptly, and having 
thus complied with yours, I hope you will comply with mine, 
which, following the advice of Horace, "in medias res," I make 
without furUier preface. When I was fiir away last fell, and it 
was out of my power to say yea or nay, the bishop, I find, appointed 
you and me to preach the Convention sermon. When I saw it I 
yiaa startled and grieved. Having been appointed not very long 
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before, and living hers on thd apot, and the appointment coming 
from my own connection, I had and h&ve insuperable objections 
against discharging the duty. I write to let you know it will 
devolve upon you alone, so without any demurring, set yourself 
patiently down to do your duty. Give us a cloee, spiritual sermon, 
and let us see that ' Ute Kingdom of Qod consisteth not in meats and 
drinks, but in righteousneea, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.' 

"And now for other subjects. As to Mr. West's £50,000 it is all 
a &rc8. The bishop says he has not collected, during his three 
years' misBion, exclusive of the £500 given as a legacy, from Lord 
Seuyoo's daughter, and a few other sums ^ven while he was in 
Enghind, but not through his agency, over, I think it is, f4000 ! I 
How, then, is this report to be accounted for? Why, thus. He 
professes to have, from a gentleman in England, a promise of a 
legacy to that amount, but he says the laws of Great Britain 
preclude his giving the individual's name to those concerned, as by 
so doing they would forfeit the legacy. All this and much more 
you can see in a printed pamphlet which he published and brought 
with him, scattering some copies on the way. But this is not all — 
tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon — he 
modestly asked the bishop if he might hope to succeed him in the 
episoopate, and whether he would have his influence to tiiat effect! 
You may judge of the scene ; my pen &ils me. ' Stetsrunt oomce, 
vox faveiims haeait' The conclusion is, Mr. West is gone, most 
probably, never to return. He stayed here but three or four days, 
but in that short time, gave pretty good evidence that he is a 
TTniversalist in doctrine, and anything but a Christian in practice. 
His vanity, aelf-concoJt and ambition, have disgusted every one of 
any discernment. The poor bishop often thinks, no doubt, of the 
Apostolic precept, 'lay hands suddenly on no man.' 

"The 'Observer' will be out to-morrow. Oh, do write for it — 
articles I mean. As to the signatures I cannot give you any certain 
guide. They are changed, and most probably will be, every week. 
When they become fixed I will let you know. 

"The bishop and Hr. McElroy went to Berkshire, and had 
Confirmation there last Saturday, and in Delaware on Sunday, and 
were back by one o'clock yesterday, Monday. Was not that an 
episcopal visit ? 

"S. has recently been thrown from his horse as he was riding 
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him, TitJiout saddle or bridle, round aa orchard, for amnBement, and 
had his shoulder injured. Mrs. Sparrow deeirea, as always, to be 
affectionately remembered to you. 

"I am, dear brother, yours most sincerely, 

"Wm. Spaebow. 
"F. S. — If yoQ cannot read this, why, I cannot help it. I 
cannot read it over and correct it." 

"Gambieb, Not. 26tli, 1830. 
"Bet. and Dear Beother — 

"I supposed you would have written me long ago, without 
waiting for a letter to answer; for, however bnay you may be, I am 
confident you have not half as much to do as I have. Kevar was 
I so burdened as I now am. Between my new duties in the way 
of instruction, luid the care of the paper, I have not a moment left 
me to breathe. I had, yesterday, to tell C, the Irish gentleman 
you saw h^*e last Convention, that I really had no time to converse 
with any one, except when walking out or at my meals. The Irish 
require broad bints. Since my return home the bishop has brought 
up the old question between him and the teachers; and notwith- 
standing the vote of the tnisteee, insisted on iiaving an absolute 
negative upon aH our proceedings. We have conceded it, till the 
tousteee meet and settle it finally, it being understood as a con<»#- 
tion. For the part I have taken in the business, he is so offended, 
that he avoids all commnnication with ma, except by letter, through 
the post-office I I never was more cut down by the way he acted, 
and the way I have been treated, especially £ie I have no direct 
interest in Uie question, I have the satisfaction, however, of 
hnowing that I have endeavored, in this business, to do my duty. 
The bishop seta off, in January, for the Missis^ppi country, a 



" In consequence of my trip North I did not go to the ChiUicothe 
Association, and Bausm^n is an]rthing but pleased. What made it 
worse, Preston, who set out to go, was driven back by the rain and 
rheumatism. Bo Stem formed the Association. 

"Our number of studenta is 150. There has been some 
considerable seriousness among them, and a few have come out 
decidedly pious. 

" Mr. , remaining on the hill for some time longer, died 

lately, from mania-a-potu. . I was called to preach the funeral 
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sermon, and never discharged a more unpleasant duty, B. has 
purchased the 'Western Aurora,' and is about commencing the 
printing and bookbinding business. My theolc^cal students are 0., 
who, you know, is married, also S. and H. The last has been told 
that we all think he has mistaken his calling. He took it very 
kindly and said he had long suspected it himself; that his preference 
and tastes were decidedly for the law, and that if he oould get rid 
of the sense of duty which ha^ been urging him on he would give 
up the idea altogether! Curious man. He now studies merely for 
the sake of information. His classes are engaged in Hebrew and 
Homer. Do you prosecute your Hebrew ? Have you commenced 
a system of study? Let me know. Dear brother, I can't help 
thinking G^ has a good portion in store for you somewhere. In 
this I am joined by my dear wife, who often talks with me about 
you, and who desires to be remembered to you. Write me soon. 
"Your afifectionate brother in Christ, W. Spaeeow." 

In one of these letters the nature of the difficulty with the Bishop 
is foreshadowed. This went on for some time, and it was finally 
terminated by tiie resignation of the Bishop of the Episcopate of 
Ohio, and his departure to Illinois. The peculiarity of this move- 
ment gave rise to a great many new questions, to much exciting dis^ 
cussiou ; and in the General Convention following, which had to act 
with reference to the resignation of the Bishop, and the consecration 
of his successor, serious doubts were entertained as to the conse- 
quences of iailure in making a satisfactory adjustment. In the judg- 
ment of one who was largely in the Bishop's confidence at the time, 
and not implicated with any of the controversies preceding, this de- 
termination was very sudden, and in ite final result, a surprise, per- 
haps, to all. It had been preceded by difficulties in the conduct and 
govemmentofthelnstitutions, of a varied character. Some of these 
originated with the pupils, in the form of complaints as to the fere, 
and their mode of treatment. Others, from the professors and 
faculty, in the form of complaints against indefinite episcopal in- 
terference, to the weakening of all proper collegiate discipline and 
authority. And, others, again, from the Bishop, in the form of com- 
plaints against plots and schemes that were going on, as he believed, 
to deprive him of his proper influence. It would be worse than 
useless, at this time, to be reviving the particulars of this extinct con- 
troversy. One feature in it, however, is of permanent interest, and 
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this is one which may be discussed without personal bearing in any 
direction, that is, the question which was practically at issue when 
Bishop Chase resigned Uie episcopate of Ohio, which was again raised 
under the episcopate of Bi^op Mcllvaine, and which, in some form 
or other, will be apt to present itself in every Diocesan Institution. 
That question is, what are the relations of the episcopate to any 
such Institution ? Are they academical or epiaoopal, created and 
regulated by academical law, or inherent in the episcopal office? 
Id Ohio, the charter of the Institutions reaUy seems to have given 
the power to the bishop, of indefinite interference. And, so far, 
Bishop Chase had the law on his side. But it was found to be a 
power which, in its exercise, proved intolerable. Of course, upon 
the theory that it is inherent, back of law and above law, its exer- 
cise became still more intolerable. Underneath all the other 
difficulties and troubles at Gambier, at this time, this, doubtless, was 
the fundamental one, and it amounted to this : shall Uie Faculty 
have the whole duty Mid responsibility of their position, but divide 
its powers? Shall they so divide those powers that what duty and 
responsibility indicate may immediately be reversed by some one 
else ? Mr. Sparrow, as the head of the Faculty, had to bear the 
brunt of this conflict. His original position was that of mediator, 
especially in the matter of difficulties of the boarding and manage- 
ment. His relations to the Bishop in one direction, and Uiose to 
the pupils and other members of the Faculty, in another, placed 
him in iiijs position ; and, for some time, he was enabled to reUeve 
many of the troubles and sources of complaint. " At one time," says 
Dr. Preston, " Professor W., the most amiable of men, and myself, 
and the students, were on the point of rebellion, when Mr. Sparrow 
calmed the troubled waters, by saying we must bear all things, for 
the sake of the Bishop and the noble Institution." It was impossi- 
ble, however, under these and similar circumstances, to avoid having 
an opinion of his own in regard to the matters of issue. And the 
Bishop reached the conclusion that he was working against him, an 
impression which it was found impossible to remove. " I once told 
him," says Dr. Preston, "that Mr. SpSprrow was one of his best 
friends, and that his influence was all for good." "I know," the 
Bishop answered, "you cannot tell me anythiag about William 
Sparrow. Why sir, he has such an influence that he could at any 
time raise a mob of students,' who would drive the old Bishop off 
the hill, only they know they could not get their dinner the next 
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day." From Mr. Sparrow's own subsequently published statements, 
and references to rebutting facta and circumstances, as from the 
testimony of common friends, wbo were in communication with both 
parties, it is manifest that the Bishop was entirely mistaken in this 
impression ; that he was opposed not personally, but as a matter of 
principle, and as one of policy, for the object of common interest to 
both — the benefit of the college. But, with this impression, right or 
wrong, it was impossible for matters to go on comfortably. And 
when the distinct issue was made, of a claim, by the Bishop, of a 
veto upon the action of the Faculty, the matter came to a head, in 
the Diocesan Convention. Here effort was made to settle, by 
compromise, some of the difGculties, but without success ; and the 
final result was the Bishop's resignation. During the progress of 
these troubles, or rather, as they were drawing to a close, Mr. 
Sparrow, in personal vindication, made a reply to certain publica- 
tions by the Bishop, of an earher date. Without going into the 
particulars, we give the close, as indicative of the spirit in which it 
was prepared. "What I have written has been written in self- 
defence, and with a view to the interests of the Diocese. If the 
call had not been imperative, I never should have put pen to paper. 
Unwillingly did I commence this answer; at every step I have pro- 
ceeded with reluctance, and now rejoice that the task is ended. It 
is the first controversy I have ever been engaged in; it is my 
sincere prayer that it may be the last." It is a grateful fact that 
this prayer was answered. With the exception of a brief reply to 
a most unwarrantable attack made on the character of his teaching, 
and admitted into the dioceean paper (during the last ten years of 
his life), he was spared from this form- of trial, the work of contro- 
versy.* 

During this contest we have two letters to the same correspondent, 
Professor Wing, which enable us to see some of the difficulties and 
perplexities with which the writer was struggling. The West affair, 
it will be seen, very much complicated these others ; and at one 
time, it seemed as if they would compel him to seek a field of labor, 
and support for his family elsewhere. The trial of spirit involved, 
under these experiences, may well be imafijned. The system of 
non-intercourse, except through the post office, odd and whimsical 

■Bev. Ur. Sfle mentioiu ai a &ot, Bhuaotariatia of ili author, that thU pninpfalet, 
after being prepared and pnhlUhed, vai verj partially diatribaled, that the larger 
portioQ of the edition was held back, and efentuaU; nied as waate paper. 
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aa it appears, must hare been very embaxraesiag. Bat the letters 
beet tdl their own story. 

"Gambieb, January 20th, 1831. 
"Bbv. asd Deab Bbothee — 

"I have been confined to the house the last few days, by a violent 
influenza, the same disease which has carried off one of our students, 
and, therefore, have a little time to spare.. If you should not be 
able to understand the improvement which I make of this leisure, 
in the following epistle, you need not wonder. My head is so full 
of disease that there is no room for ideaa. I go to work, however. 
A. , about whom you inquire, is settled at Dayton, they say with good 
prospects of success. The people in Fiqua want to have F. He 
spent die vacation with them, and took mightily. He tells comical 
stories of M. ; as ibr instance, that after his dismission from the 
charge of the parish, Mr. J. having been invited to preach and 
administer the oommunion, when the time came to ascend the 
pnlpit, M., being present, he stepped up and did the duty himself, 
leaving J. and h^ manuscript to enjoy their leisure. Tou may 
well suppose that J., and also the congregation, were somewhat 
OHifonnded. 

"You have heard of the revivfd in brother Bansman's Church. 
K. and S. have made a profession of rehgion. Is not this marvel- 
oos? It is, it most be (he Lord's doing. Brother B. and brother 
S. were to be in Columbus last Sunday, I presame, holding an 
Association. When I returned, last foil, from Boardman, I fbund it 
impoeeible to go, according to promise, to OhiUicothe; and as 
brother P. also was prevented, no Association waa held. Q-reat 
censnre has fallen upon me for this. I spent Ohriatmas in Newark ; 
I hope not in vain. fi. has made dreadiul havoc tiiere. It is not 
too much to say that, although he may not have intended it, he 
has, in efiect, been aa a wolf in sheep's clothing, and he has sacked 
the life-blood of almost the whole fioch. However, it is but right 
to say, that he seems to have been, at first, eminently successful. 

"ASaiiB with me are in rather a critical sitoation. I know not 
but I shall be in a parish very soon. T., and the rest of them, in 
New York, have been all set on fire by West, and, aa would seem, 
cannot easily be quenched. The Bishop is aboat to publish a series 
of pamphlets, giving a full history of the college, and an explanation 
of all difliculties. This I have indirectly, I have had no inter- 
5 
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(omw with him for serenl monthis. Tbe lut time we met in 
(V:\ntltv. wltM I bejEfped him to agree to difler, in order that ve 
W!^tft;« l;w ia p««M and ChristiMi love: his r^^ w»8 "peace, bat 
K,^ tnltnuMT^ no iniimMT.** He has kept his tu^ He haa beai 
Uh'^Y' v-uvut»un^ on the hill a c«rti6eate contisdictii^ West's 
»wUKKi:«. \rh:«A it was prtowted to me, I dedined, on tbe groaiid of 
SKT A'caiev-«>?a viih him. Thss has led him to dmaad es^daU' 
t^'i?i$. );» t Mft wvianM vith tbe srstem ot diplcnacf, vfaidi, cco- 
».wr^ lijts ■«* ajt« b*it a few n>«fe a^an. is piarfectlT ridicaloaa. 
\ ^•Vi.C'i.i V «fU vv-tt. I kkJ otber rauHis be&^ies tbe coe raentioDed 
*Vfvv v-** ct wij,-£ i j:»i* Mr. P. wfcrfB he kiaied nie liw paper, 
*3>A ;i««» *,5i,:j,-cau nwcee 1 jaw » dje Bb:<£l~p vIkb required, 
W4 -7 a JSKt-MT wi.-j.-i ae <v<iji s--« tcI i^i tKJS wrJi. TSey 
!^^u,^■^i ».■ ;it' si. rjs xsktw :=; ia>t cmi^=ase: wame -d^ i£.an I 

■u.:w»w(t u>f .:itvr:i*.-* ,*c ij* Jl-j^jc J>7.-w9KC«-r fiJ^L ana if 
xj-t; c.'«v I c-' ■•■ :i -i. A^^ :ije nuii I zix^ a«« xassn^stA. 

T-i~i, *.i>i C iivtt T.I.C. L.ir Ti,- an-"c» 3»:nif^ suaun. W J"*^- "^ 
^»-.T'^u.,r>c ■«» ,Mi^*.:^ ijr. *;<£ -LSfT it^** i»KaE js sx.<. ■* iis 
•v.i':^ I i» V ?Kw» -W Tv-ci..i:c Kn£ w iu- fef I «•- im. li^y to 
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"Gambiee, April 13th, 1831. 
"Dear Brothee — 

" I retamed a few days ago, from an excursion to Worthington 
and CoInmbuB, and found your letter waiting for me. I should 
like right well to purchase the 'Observer;' but if I can get bread 
for my children these times, it is as much as I can do. I never was 
so situated as I am at present. Unless I leave the college I can 
do nothing but live in hope till the trustees meet, when something 
may be done for me. To leave the college would, undoubtedly, 
humanly speaking, benefit my health, and, I have reason to 
heheva, not circumscribe my means of living. But who comes into 
my place? This is the question. And where could I do as much 
good as here? this is another. The last session, I have reason to 
helieve, I have been more blessed in my endeavors than ever 
before. And though the infirmities of my flesh were peculiarly 
painful at the time, I look hack upon them now with thankful- 
ness, and shall commence the next session with some little 
encouragement. This, together with the advice of a few friends, 
is what keeps me here now. My wife is sick of war, and so am I, 
most heartily. But if I go, there is good reason to fear that a man 
of di&rent views may be brought into my place; and then all the 
glorious prospects with which we have comforted ourselves will be 
at once btaeted; the Institution, as it regards religion, losing all its 
life and feeling. 

" I went down to Columbus, to try and find ont what was best to 
he done. Everything that occurred there was consoling; as also 
what I learned from Chillicothe, from brother P., who went down 
there for me, I tarrying in his parishes. A proposition was made 
to me in Colombus, which would have relieved me if acceded to ; 
to go aa a missionary through the State, till Convention. I thought 
strongly of the scheme for a time, but have pretty much given it 
np. One motive for wishing to go, though subordinate, of course, 
was that I might pay you a visit. I should long to have a long 
tete-a-tete with you ; and while I derived benefit from your counsel, 
and comfort, and sympathy, in return astonish you not a little. I 
could assure you, and so could P., that strange things have befallen 
me. I desire to have your prayers, that I may do my duty, and leave 
events to God. Oh, what would I not give to be able to say, as 
some have said, 'the Lord redgueth, let the earth rejoice '1 It is 
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something, however, to know that the feeling which it expreaaes is 
proper and desirable. This conviction hae, of late, been forced upon 
* my mind with mora than common power. I wish to leave all 
thinge in God's h&nds, beUeving that He does all things well; but 
oh, my unbehefl I catch myself continuously laying plana and 
supposing cases which are, in tact, an impeachment of Divine 
Providence. Pray for me, I repeat, dear broths, that I may have 
the path of duty made plain before me, and may have grace and 
strength to walk therein. If I leave the college I shall seek some 
large town. I know I conld do nothing in the country. Most 
probably I shall leave the State, the causes which drive me from 
Uie college naturally driving me further. But I must stop. Mrs. 
8. desires her Christian regards and hearty wishes for you, that 
you may find a bird for your cage. As ever, 

"Your brother in Christ, William Spaeeow." 

In a fragment of a diary, the two following brief records have 
their interest in connection with this subject. The first is December 
20th, soon after the bishop's resignation ; the second. May 6th, of 
the year following. 

"Since my last record strange and unexpected events have taken 
place, in which I have taken part. Though I have great reason to 
be humbled before God, for the feelings which, at different times, 
have arisen in my heart, and been allowed to harbor there, yet I 
can say, thank God, 'I have wronged no man' in this thing. I 
pray God overrule all for the good of His Church." 

"I have just sent forth my reply. In writing it I have been 
unhappy. Thank God, it has afibrded me no delight to ei^age in 
this controversy ; but the reverse. Lord, overrule all for good, and 
in all my trials be my stronghold and consolation. Help me to with- 
draw myself tram dependence upon any creature, even my dearest 
friends. In this thii^ Thou knowest I have erred. Help me, also, 
to banish from my heart everything of hatred and malice. O Lord, 
give me the spirit of Him who prayed for His enemies, even upon 
the cross. Grant that I may abide in love, avoiding every 
expression and thought which may spring from bad feeling, or have 
a tendency to excite it Help me to conduct myaelf as becomes thy 
servant, in my intercourse with the world, especially my associates. 
Lord, pity my weakness, and give me wisdom and strength." 

The alienation of this controversy, to Mr. Sparrow, was, in many 
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respects, exceedingly painful, deepened, in view of the disruption it 
involved of old friendship and long coniidential intimacy. It did 
not, however, prove irreconcilable. The old bishop, Bome yeara 
after, whether recognizing his mistake, or waiving the question 
altogether, of the merits of the controversy, determined to have a 
reconciliation. And his movement met with & prompt and cordial 
response. The manner of that movement was characteristic. 
Passing along the street, in Cincinnati, with one or two in company, 
he rect^nized his old friend on the other side. Calling him over 
to him, they met as Christian brethren, and the controversy and 
its painfiil alienation were terminated. Whether any of their 
unpleasantness remained with one of the parties, we have no means 
of knowing. But with the other there seems to have been a 
complete obUteration. The writer of this memoir was not aware 
of the particulars of this controversy, or that reconcihation had 
been effected, until after the death of Dr. Sparrow. That there 
had been some conflict, he knew ; but supposing that the subject 
would be a painful one, no inquiries, nor direct allusions were ever 
made, which would have elicited an explanation. At the same 
time he is persuaded that Dr. Sparrow supposed that he knew all 
about it. But the point of special interest just here is, the mode 
in which he always spoke of Bishop Chase, the kindly and pleasant 
feelings with which he recurred to their early intimacy and labors 
together, and the large allowance wiUi which he spoke of the bishop's 
mistakes and errors, as he regarded them, both of doctrine and ad- 
ministration. No one could have known, from these allusions, or 
would have suspected, that the parties had ever been in conflict. 
The fact is one that is honorable to both. We can now gratefully 
think of them in that higher sphere of effijrt and of service for a 
common Master to which they have been exalted, where all misap* 
prehension and aUenation are impossible — are at an end forever. 

We close this chapter with extracts from the fragment of diary 
already menUoned. Some of these come earlier than the two already 
given. They all occur within the last two years of the period 
included by this chapter. 

"January Ist, 1830. Another year is commenced. God grant 
that it may end well I Oh how much have I to do, and how little 
ability of body, mind, or spirit. Lord, be thou my helper I Make 
my purposes pure and single, that I may be enabled to go on with 
good courage, hoping for thy iavor and assistance. 
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" 2d. Indulged in too much levity. Lord, help me to set a vatdi 
over my lips and thoughts. 

"4th. Purpose not to talk, hereafter, bo much and frequently 
about the parties in our Church. Many loae their religion in 
arguing and disputing about it. 

" 12tiL Buried Mrs. F. to-day. May the prayer of my heart be 
granted and fulfilled in my case: 'Teach me to number my days, 
that I may apply my heart unto wisdom.' 

"15Ui. Bead Watson's answer to Paine. No (Airietian disput- 
ant should content himself with standing upon the defensive and 
answering impertinent cavils; he should draw forth the powers 
of his rehgion, and make a direct attack, not only up(Hi the &lae 
theory of Deists, but also upon the evil heart of unbelief which has 
led them astray. 

" March 2d. Finished Miller, on the Souship of Ohnst. Plain, 
conclusive, conciliating. 

"May 10th. My visit to Delaware has been instructive and 
agreeable. Meetings of professors on Sabbath morning, before 
communion, must be very beneficial. They make professors feel 
themselves a 'separate and peculiar people; ' unite them more 
closely in the bonds of love; and aflbrd the pastor opportunity for 
esoteric instruction and strong appeals founded on the nature of a 
religious profession. 

"September 12th. Convention is over. I hope I have learned 
Bomethiug. 

29th. My trip to Boardman has been pleasant and profitable in 
some degree. But, oh, how unhke a true missionary do I feel, in 
these little excursions. 

"October 2d. It is my purpose, from this day forward, to read 
nothing but what relates directly to a knowledge of the Bible and 
ecclesiastical history, except what may be necessary in editing the 
' Observer,' or in preparing to preach. 

"April 30th, 1831. Since my last record was made, some 
few pleasant things, and very many unpleasant things have taken 
place. May all work together for good. My recent trips to Dela- 
ware and Columbus ought to make me wise; but how am I to learn! 
One thing is very clear, that if do not take care, life will have 
slipped away while I am preparing to live. Lord help me to do 
what thou haat given me to do, and to lay all else aside. Pity my 
weakness, and help me in the discharge of my duty." 
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The forty-two years of succaBsful labors that followed ibis 
petition — of influence as teacher, as preacher, and as a personal 
example— constitute its abundant answer. It was under peculiar 
preaanre that it was offered; and we are now enabled to recognize 
in what manner it was h«ard and answered. 

With the departure of Bishop Chase, and the changes therein 
involved, new questions, of course^ as to the seminary and college, 
and diocese, natorally came up for decision; new modifications as 
to duly and reqwnsibility were rwulered oeoeasary. With these 
we shall he occupied in the n«zt ohapter. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

LA.8I TEAB8 IIT OHIO. 



The next eight or nine yaare were spent, in many respects, very 
mach as tiiose of the four or five preceding. The Institutions, both 
literary and theolc^cal, after their recovery from the temporary 
shock of the difficulties to which allusion baa already been made, 
were increased as to their numbers, and enjoyed a good d^ree of 
prosperity. The College gave promise of meeting the expectation 
of its founders, and the Seminary had its distinct organization, with 
a respectable number of candidates preparing for the work of the 
ministry. The position of Mr. Sparrow was that of Vice-President, 
as under Bishop Chase, but as then, and from the nature of the 
case, with almost the Ml responsibility of the head of the Institu- 
tions. This relation was sustained alike to the coUege students, 
and to those in the theological seminary. At the same time, he 
gave instructions, as Milnor Professor, in the seminary, first in 
ecclesiastical history, subsequently in systematic divinity, also as 
Professor of moral philoeophy in ihe college. In addition to these 
duties, were his editorial labors of conducting the diocesan paper, 
the "Gambier Observer." From reports made to Convention, wa 
find that his practice of preaching in the neighboring parishes, 
was kept up, taking his part also in the chapel of the Institu- 
tion. As delegate to the General Convention, he was absent from 
these duties once or twice for brief intervals. Similar absences are 
occasionally alluded to, as rendered necessary, on the score of 
physical debility. But with such brief exertions, the time se^ns 
to have been spent in the routine of duty tiius indicated. These 
duties were brought to a close by his resignation, in the close of 
the year 1840, and his removal to Virginia. This change consti- 
tutes a definite point of transition ; and we, therefore, with t^e inter- 
val which it includes, occupy Hie present chapter — his connection 
with Kenyon College and the Theolc^;ical Seminary at Gambier, 
under tiie episcopate of Bishop McHvaine. 

During the interval between the departure of Bishop Chase, and 
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the coming in of his successor, from September, 1831, until October, 
1832, the government and conduct of the seminary and college 
were, of course, with the Trustees and the Faculty. Soon after the 
consecration of Biahop Mcllvaine, he paid them a visit, staying a 
few days, this being followed by a longer one, just before the close 
of the session. "I arrived," says he, in his first report to the Con- 
vention, "in Gambler, November 28th, where I remained till 
December 4th, inspecting the condition of tlie college. During this 
time, I held a private meeting of such stadenta as were professors 
of religion, for the purpose of prayer and exhortation ; preached 
thrice in the college chapel, and ordained Rev. C, W. Fitch, Pro- 
fessor of Greek, to the order of the priesthood. On Sunday night, 
preached in St, Paul's Church, Mount Vernon, a new Church 
recently finished at the cost of no little sacrifice and effort, and in 
which a congregation is fast rising to such a measure of strength 
as, it is hoped, will enable them before long to support their minister. 
On the following Tuesday, left Gambier, accompanied by the Kev. 
Mr. Sparrow and the Rev. Mr. McElroy, and rode to Berkshire. 
Next day arrived at Delaware, and preached at night at St. Peter's 
Church. I was particularly pleased with the appearance of the 
congregations last named. I have seldom seen a more animated 
and unanimous participation in public worship, or a more earnest 
attention to the preaching of the word." 

This extract has been given, not only for its bearing upon the 
condition of the coU^, but as incidentally containing an exhibition 
of some of the results of Mr. Sparrow's preaching during the seven 
or eight years preceding. Two of the congregations mentioned, 
those of Mount Vernon and Delaware, and one in the next para- 
graph, that of Worthington, one of these with a rector, and the 
others almost ready to receive and support one, had been the object 
of his exertions. To those exertions, nnder God, were they indebted 
for much of their subsequent prosperity, 

"I arrived at.Gkimbier," is another and later statement in this 
same report of the Bishop, " on Wednesday, June 24th, and took up 
my residence here, having experienced the kind care of Divine Provi- 
dence over my family and self during a very fatiguing and trying 
journey. My time since my arrival here has been principally 
devoted to such changes in the organization and discipline of the 
college as would naturally be required, after its having been so 
long without a head, and almost without hope. I am happy to 
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state, that I fouod its internal condition more health; and efficient 
tiian could reasonably ba expected £ix>m tiie trying circumstances it 
had had to contend vitk, and that its present proepecta are such as 
to inspire the most confident belief that, wiUi the Divine blessing, 
it Till soon exert a most salutary influence on ths cause of aoonil 
learning and enlightened piety in the West." 

Prior, however, to this, there had been erents of deep interest, 
both to the college and the diocese, transpiring elsewhere. The 
resi^iation of Bishop Chase took the diocese and the whole Church 
by surprise, A minority of Uie Convention made another effort to 
bring about a settlement of the difficulties, so as to have the resigi 
nation withdrawn. And when this foiled, it was doobtM whether 
the coming Greneral Convention, that of 1832, would consent to tho 
severance of the bishop and his diocese in this way, and sanction the 
action of the Convention in its choice of a successor, Mr. Spurow 
was one of the del^ates to the General Omvention, and in view of 
hia relations to the diocese and college, felt the deepest interest in 
the success of their application. During the last few months of luB 
life he was led to allude to this Convention, and to speak of iha 
anxiety and uncertainty of Uie earlier part of it, especially of tiieir 
obligations to Dr. Wainwnght, for bis unanticipated but powerful 
advocacy of their cause, and of the gratification with which the 
result was hailed, both as settling diocesan difficulties and giving 
an impulse to the Evangelical interest, with which Dr. UcUvaine 
was so thoroughly identified. In this connection, Dr. Sparrow 
mentioned aji incident, not without its interest, taking place during 
this Convention. On the day of the consecration of Bishop Mcll- 
vaine, there was quite a number of the clergy — perhaps all, for 
all were not many — of those sympathizing with the bishop elect, 
to dine at Dr. Milnor's. After dinner, at the su^^estion of soma 
one present, the company became an impromptu prayer meet- 
ing, for a Divine blessing upon the events transpiring. While 
upon their knees, some one was heard to enter, and, when the 
prayer was ended, it was found that the onanticipabed viutor was 
the distinguished advocate just mentioned, who had rendered such 
essential aid in the discussion of the Convention. Hia presence just 
then seems to have been purely accidental, but it was none the 
less a gratefiil surprise to those who composed the meeting. 

During the same year, 1832, we find in the diary one or two 
entries of importance; one of these immediately precedes his 
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dejMrtnre from home to the Convention. The otherfi are np<Hi 
points then of peculiar interest. 

" Jane 2dth. Every day brings news of the nearer approach of 
the dread cholera. Lord, enable me to leave myself, and wife, and 
little onee, to thy hands, to spare or not to spare, aa in thine infinite 
-wisdom and mercy shall seem beat. If any of us peri^. Lord, into 
liiy bands I would commend our Bpiiita. If we are spared, let ub 
hereafter be wholly thine, and let this brief note stand as a memento 
of my obligations and my duty."* 

" August 2. To-day I went to cjiurch, as a hearer and an invalid. 
Through the mercy of Qod, raised up from a fever, after an absence 
of four weeks, I have gone once again to the house of prayer. I 
might now be mouldering in the grave, yet it is not so, and why? 
O, my Gbd, I would adore Thy goodness. 

" By my sickness X trust I have learned some things which I 
really needed to be taught. One is, that during Bickneae ia not the 
time to attend to religion, for the puipose of acquiring a knowledge 
of the truth ; but rather a season for &lling back upon and using 
religion acquired before. In many forms of disease the mind is 
tuifitted to do anything but feed upon the promises. God grant 
that when my last sickness oomes I may be enabled and entitled to 
^propriate them all, so that, casting myself entirely on the Divine 
mercy, I may fall asleep in Jesna. 

"A second particular I have learned is, that attention to health 
ia, eepecially in my present condition, a bounden dn^. 0, may I 
be enabled to perform it. 

"A third, that I ought to provide, in some way, for my family, 

* nie pmtpt gwaukUsB, er«n tkoM who tre old enoogh to know of tha ftpfmbot- 
rioni oonnaotad with the pio gw of this rtiiniiii iu Ita subaeqnent vuitition*, can 
1iaT« DO ooneeption of the teellngi, on tbi« >Ide of the AUmUo, with which, in 1832, 
iu flnt mppittek wu eenteni|>l>ted. Its progrea Itom Ari& to Europe, from Interior 
Ean^ to the M* ooMt, niUll H rsMhed Fnuioe »M Enf land, had bow walobad wi& 
cnrioaitTi not altogether nnmized with anzletj-. As iti femfiil raragea in thoae laat 
nsniBd conn triei went on, the queeHon waa aoxionilj ashed, wlU tt erot* the Atlantie f 
And when the anawer oame, with it* appeantnoe In Qnebeo and If ootreal, and aoon 
a&tr in Now Yiirk,oaminQDitiea and IndiTidnala ware made toftel, aa thej had new 
felt before, that there wai bnt a alep between then and death, that they moat let their 
hoqaea In order, aa the deatrorer at anjmonieDt might beat hand. The above extnuit 
«aa writtea while the peatileBoe waa preTailing In Ute two ehlef oiUea of Canada, aii4 
oal; two M three d^a befbre tt made ita appearanoe in the oi^ af New York. Thia 
waa the moat paiDllilI; exciting period of popnlar apprehenaion. Beaction, after a 
ttme, oame on, and men paased throng the alorm with more oompoanre than thef had 
contemplated it in the diataoee. 
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80 that, should I be taken off before them, they may not be entirely 
destitute. 

"A fourth, that as a preacher, I have not been sufficiently 
practical. I have indulged too much in metaphysical refinement, 

" A fifth — ^the root of the preceding — that I have not lived near 
enough to God. A feeble Christian makee a feeble preacher, and I 
am both. God, help me to study Thy Word devotionally, to 
think of Thee and Thy ways and works, devotionally, that I may 
grow in grace as well as in knowledge, so that my biowledge may 
be sanctified, and made instrumental to holy ends. Lord, Thou 
knowest my weakness, and that I feel it in part. For Jeeus' sake 
pity and lend me the assistance of Thy Almighty Spirit. 

"Sunday, Sept. 23d. In two days I purpose setting out for New 
York; a long, and, at the present time, a somewhat dangerous 
journey. 0, my God, I desire to commit myself, my wife and little 
ones, to Thy covenant care. Let Thy hand be extended over me, 
and Thy grace accompany me. 0, Thou merciful God, whatever 
betide me, let me have the consolations of Thy grace. If it be 
Thy righteous will restore me to my family, and let me find them 
in health and happiness. If my days are drawing to a close, and 
my next parting is destined to be the last parting with them, 
Thou, God of Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob, watch over, protect, 
sustain, and save them. Be the friend of my widow, and of my 
orphan children. They are in Thy hand. For Christ's sake 
preserve them and me, that, however our external lot may be cast, 
we may all rejoice, ' no wanderers lost, a family in heaven.' Amen. 

"Dec. 20. Restored to my &mily and home. Lord what do I not 
owe Thee. Thy dealings toward me have been faithfulness, and 
truth, and much mercy. Thou hast saved me from sickness and 
harm; Thou hast crowned mine errand with success; Thou haat 
relieved me of long-standing trials, and haat brought me back to 
my wife and children with improved prospect of happiness. Lord 
teach me gratitude for Thy great and unnumbered mercies." 

One or two more extracts will bring us to the close of the 
session 1832-3, contemporaneous with the date of the last extract 
given from Bishop McDvaine's report to the Convention. They 
are, aa those already given, of special interest, as showing the 
peculiar spirit with which Mr. Sparrow entered upon the responsi- 
bilities of his work under the new state of things. That spirit 
■wt.a one of profound gratitude for Divine mercies and blessings of 
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the paet, deep humility in view of imperfection, and failure of 
improvement ; earnest resolve to be more in earnest and faithful 
for the future. The first of these extracts is with t^e opening of 
the year. 

"January Ist, 1833. Another year has begun. Through Qod's 
mercy I am still in the land of the living. May I feel that the 
lengthening of my days is the enlarging of my obligations; and 
may this year be the most profitable to myself, my family, and the 
Church of God, of any that I have lived. 

"January 3d. As I seem to make Httle progress in my studies, 
I ahall, hereafter, note frequently what I read, that I may see the 
exact amounL I will also try and observe the following division of 
time and labor, except when preparation is to be made for the 
pulpit The forenoon shall be devoted to Hebrew, French, Greek, 
and Latin ; the afternoon to Theology ; and the evening to miacella- 
oeous reading. I shall, also, when I begin a work, endeavor to 
persevere to the end wiUioat engaging in any other, if it is worthy 
of a complete perusal, and when the task is done, record my feelings 
and thou^ta in relation to it." 

The next extract, some two or three weeks afterward, contains 
a fulfillment of one of the resolutions here recorded. But with a 
brief notation of two other books read at a later date, this is the 
only criticism of the nature indicated. 

"January 22d. Since my last record I have read, 'Stuart on 
Bomans,' bat I most read it again. The writer judges according to 
evidence, and wiUiont regard to system, as much as any that I have 
ever met. I pray Qod to give me the same spirit of independence 
of mind; and while I allow no human authority to interfere with 
my conscience, may I feel my own great liability to err, and ever 
submit mysalf to the Divine authority. 

" July 8. To-morrow, I a^un leave my dear family, in pursuit of 
health, and again would I commend them to the care of my cove- 
nant God. Lord, Thon kuoweet all njy wants and weaknesses, and 
alt my desires. I leave them before Thy mercy seat. Should I be 
taken from my &mily soon, and never permitted to see them again 
this side of eternity. Father of merciee, let me, for Jesus' sake, see 
them — see them in eternity, and before Thy throne, praising 
redeeming love. Should it be Thy good and indulgent pleasure 
that I be restored to my wife and babee, Lord, make me thankful. 
Whatever be Thy will, take them and Thy servant under Thy care, 
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for time and tot vbefmby. Ttoa Imowesi, O XjotA, I loc^ atHj to 
Thee for rest ttappineae, ihroagb JefluB Christ oar Lord. 

"Febroary.lSSS. Bead^introductionto'BdvarcUo&tlie'Will.' 
The writer, Isaac Taylor, is a man of great power, capable of doee 
analysis and extenstre generaliBatioa, and aidowed, ifitfaal, vith an 
imE^inatioQ ci^ble of illustrating eveiy enbject, possessed of a 
range of knowlodge, affording his imaginatioB abimdance <rf niat&^ 
rial. He is so splendid one fears to trust him. This Irort goes ttf 
confirm an old opinion, that Bian ia to gtow iil Wisdom by 
receding from positions occupied rather than in taking new ones. 
I have long thought that man regards himself as capable of muc^ 
more than he is, and that as he advaaces in true knowledge he will 
relisqoieh vaaiy things which he now holds as nndouhted truths. 
Man is yet very ignorant of the real lengUi of hie plummet. The 
work of this writer clears 1^ way for the firee interpretation of the 
Scriptures, by showing the ttnall practioal importanoe of those 
principles according to which men have hitherto endeavored to 
square them. The author, therefore, will undoubtedly aid to 
prepare men's minds for the more unbiased study of tite sacred 
volume. He is evidently a candid man, and cannot fail to isflueace 
thd candid. 

" ' Tittman, on Greek Prepoaitioiis in Goatposition,' ie an int^Rsting 
article. It is a pity he haa not given ua more examples. 

'"Life of Robert Hall,' emtains many valuable hints, bat does 
not a>fibni much spiritual improvement, the reader is too much 
taken up with tho gigantio iatelleta. ' Foetflr's View ' wmtains some 
important su^estione. 

"'Clement's Epistle totbe Gcorinihians.' Is it prejudice that 
blinds me, that I oumot see the much talked-of ezcellence of the 
apostolical fathers? This I^nstie is considered the beet of &sa 
productioB; deutero-canonical, if not absolutely canonical in the 
opinion of somo; yet what exoeUenoe has it, beyond Mmplioity? 
The writer was a simple and sincere Christian ; having said this 
you eay all. He displays no depth, eiUier of intellect or piety, and 
be betrays a credulous ^irit, and a want of sonndnesa in Soriptoire 
interpretation. The story of the phceoix of Arabia is told as 
undoubted truth, and he finds bishops and deacons in Isaiah, Ix, 
17. It IB its date which gives this work ite value. In section 47, 
it is intimate that the dissensions at Corinth, in the Apostle Paul's 
time, originated mainly from one man. The fifty-fourth diapter 
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was adduced in our QeDeral CoDTention of 1832, in New York, on 
the sabject of episcopal reeignations." 

During the year in which this last extract was written, he took 
advantage of the leisore afforded by the vacation, to visit ths 
Atlantic coast, being, for a time, in New York, but iar a longer 
interval in New England. The main object of this trip, as appears 
from his correspondence, was Uie benenSt to his healtii from tiia 
ohuige and relaxation. He speaks, indeed, of the question of his 
remaining in Ohio being doubtful, on this score, as to its answer. 
And he felicitates himself with the assurance that, if he should £nd 
it impossible to retain his position, facihtiee have been opened for a 
change. The tour, in its effect upon his health, seems to have rsQ' 
dered the raising of such questions unnecessary. Certain changes 
in the college were taking place, as it appears, during his absence ; 
some also preceding his departure. By one of these he was 
reUeved from connection wi^ the college, and the responsibility 
therein involved. This, however, was only for a short time; as 
we find him, later, in his old position, which he retained until just 
before his removal to Virginia. A couple of letters to his friend and 
colleague. Professor Wing, writtoi during this Northern tour, may, 
at this point, be properly inserted. 

New Bedford, Mass., S^tember 3d, 1833. 
"Eev. Airo Dear Brother: — 

" I have not received any letter from you yet, exc^t tiiat which 
contained Mr. Ote^'a teetimonials, but I have just learned by a 
letter of Mrs. S.'s that you have written two otheis, and I, there- 
fore, sit down to answer them, by way of anticipation. If they 
were directed to Saratoga, they probably arrived after I left it, and 
will be found forwarded to New York by the time I reach that city. 

"My last letter to Mrs. 8. waa &«m Beaton. The day after I 
wrote, I returned with C. to Andover, and tarried till Saturday, 
hearing Br. Woods lecture once in ^e meantime. On Saturday 
I went over to Lowell, and spent the Sunday with brother Edson, 
preaching for him, sorely ^^inst my will, but he was so ho^itabls 
and kind, and withal, bo urgent, that I held forth morning and 
afternoon. The only ill effect was the usual languor on Monday,, 
and an increase of the pmn in my side. In the evening of Sunday^ 
a black brother preached in the same pulpit, wearing a pair oi 
silver spectades, and a gown and bands like myself; indeedf the 
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likeness was very complete, except the color of the skin, which, yoa 
know, ia nothing, and the circumetance that, whereas, I hare a 
Buperabondance of nose, he haB a remarkahle deficiency. His 
name is L., &om Baltimore. He was begging for means to pay off 
a debt hanging over his church, and an Afincan school which he 
teaches. He got between forty and fifty dollars. His sermon was 
sound, being strictly scriptunil, that is to say, composed almost 
entirely of Scripture. On Monday I returned to Boston, and saw 
S. ; also attended a monthly missionary meeUng which he conducted, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. M. , from Virginia. Yesterday morning (Tues- 
day) I Btuled for this place. Tell Mrs. S. I have, as yet, seen only 
Mrs. F. and family. Th^ have sent the chaise for Mrs. P., and 
before J finish, she may be here. I expect to leave tiiis on Friday, 
for New York, whence I shall write again. 

" I suppose you would like to hear something of my travels, and 
the persons and incidents I met with, but my budget is so large, 
tiiat I have not a tithe of ihe room, in this small sheet, to display 
my wares on. When we meet, and I get into a story-telling 
vein, I shall be able to do something towards gratifying your 
Yajikee curiosity. The time I spent in Andover, was not unprofit- 
ably spent, only it was too short. In some things I was disap- 
pointed, and in some pleased. G. is preparing himself to go as a 
tranalator, to some foreign missionary station, thinking tiiat his 
dea&ess, which appears to have increased, will stand in his way in 
other respects. 

"The day after to-morrow, there is to be a convocation of the 
clei^ of Massachusetto in Lowell. You have seen the notice of 
it in the 'Churchman.' The Bishop is to attend it, and it is to be 
continued monthly, from parish to parish, where the ministers and 
people are in &vor of it. Fourteen or fifteen parishes have given in 
their adhesion to the plan, but several of the High-Church clergy 
and congr^ations stand aloof. Brother Wing, this Soanianism is a 
fearful thing. Where it does not corrupt the theory, it eats out the 
^irit of religion, and worse than all the rest, many who hold it in 
theory and practice, continue in our congr^^tions. ..It is said that 
* * * Church contains a great many Unitariana. Does not this 
show that it is not the doctrine of the Trinity which gives ofi^ce; 
that this is only the pretext — ^that tiiey are ofTended mainly by ih^ 
everlasting ery of the Evangelical orthodox, 'ye .must be bom 
again.' But I must break off this strain till we meet, if God 
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should BO &r bless me. You are noir in the midst of Convention 
businesa; O how my heart aches that I cannot be with you; but I 
have done right. My only chance of a pennanent abode in Ohio 
is in a complete restoration this fall. So fully am I persuaded of 
this, that mach ae I long to see home again, I would tarry till 
November, if means permitted. Should it please Qod that my 
health be not restored in Ohio, this journey has, at least, prepared 
the way for my settlement elsewhere. I suppose that you are putting 
up the front of my house and building the new one. As to this new 
building, my views have been often expressed before. I do not wish 
it to fall below the average of things in G}ambier, as I perceive that 
the stuidard in such matters is likely to be much raised. Tou are, 
by this time, in my study. I pray yon may find it a place of plea- 
santer toil and better health, than I have found it. 

I trust in God you are all still preserved from the cholera. My 
mind grows easier on this head than it was. At first it made me 
wretched, and with difficulty could I restrain myself from an imme- 
diate return; but the silence of the papers, and Mrs. 8.'s letter to 
Mrs. P., have set me at rest, comparatively. My kind regards to 
all friends. 

"Tour friend and broker, W. Spabeow." 

"New Yoek, September 10, 1833. 
"Deab Beothee— 

" I arrived here this morning, in the steamboat from Newport, 
and found two letters from you awaiting my arrival, and three from 
Mrs. S. Of course I have been much comforted on the whole, 
though they contain some things not very pleasant. I hope that 
you are not suffering from the fever. I understand it has appeared 
eunong you, and a stranger told me in the boat, yesterday, that the 
fall fevers had begun, in the western part of New York, with 
considerable severity. 

" I wish I could have received your letteiB, to answer them in 
time, before the meeting of Convention. If you wished for my 
mind I also would wish to give it, on one or two points. Cheapness 
has always appeared a most important feature in the college; and 
no slang of 'cheap shop,' or anything else of the kind, can make me 
waver on the point. Why increase the expenses, and put the 
benefits of a collegiate education beyond the reach of bur farmers' 
sons? Surdy, it is desirable that the thing be as common as 
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possible. Are we sboat to increase oar style of living, bo aa to 
make an increafie of revenue neceeaary I Then the glory is departed 
from U8. Once the pride of life geta in, Kenyon becomes like any 
other Institution. Its irreligious tendency may be abated and 
checked, for a time, by the &idiM ministrationa of our President. 
Bat when ve substitute style for simplicity, we introduce a system 
of means hostile to the influencee of the pulpit and the prayer meet- 
ing, and subversive of their effect. I have been in New England, 
and am more and more enamored of simpUcity and godly sincerity, 
and hope that we have man among us r^y to exert themsalvee in 
pursuing the coarse recommended by Bishop Meade. I presume 
you will remember it But the die is now cast, and I can only hope 
all has been directed and overruled by infinite wisdom. 

"Tell Mrs. 8. that I shall write to-morrow or next day, and will 
say something about my health. It would not be wise to touch that 
subject now, as I slept, or rather lay, on a narrow settee, with a 
sheet and a blanket, and no pillow, and in the midst of two hundred 
people, in the steamboat, last ni^t. You may judge I do not feel 
over well. Kemember me affectionately to all friends, and believe 
me, under every change, in truth and feeling, 

"Your brother in Christ, W, Spabrow. 

Becords in the &f^^ent <^ di&ry already quoted from, at long 
intenrab, continue during the next three years. It will be seen, as 
they proceed, tiiat the writer does not ^are himself, or take self- 
complacent views, either of his intellectual or ^iritual pr(^;rees. 
At times, indeed, there is a tone of deepondencr^ that is ahnost 
morbid; not improbably oonnected with the infirm condition of 
health to which he was liable. They afford illustrations of a state- 
ment, already quoted from one of his friends, when he speaks of a 
"habit of self-d^reciation, to which he gave way," and of his "al- 
ways putting too low a price upon himself and his work." 

" January 28, 1834. It is surely time to nuuke some note. How 
much has Ood blessed me since the period c^ my last record! I 
have been brought home again in safety and in improved health, 
and up to this time have not, materially, failed; but have be«i able 
to accomplish more thfui osuaL Lord, I thank Thee for Thy mercy, 
and pray Thee to give me strength to prove my gratitude by a life 
of more engagedneas in Thy swvice, 

" I have entered apon the important duty of teaching a theological 
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class. How oneqaal am I to tihe taE^ I How imperfect my fbrni- 
tore of talent, strei^^, knowledge, heart, aod spirit. Lord, pity 
and guide, enl^^ten and direct me,, for the sake of Ghristiaiiity, 
and of those committed to my care, and of those who ehall ha 
committed to their care. My station is at the fountain of tru4^, 
whence flow streams watering many a distant region. May these 
watera never be adulterated, or in any way polluted by my means." 

This last record will be better understood, in the light of an 
extract from the bishop's report, for this year, to the Convention. 
It will thus be seen to have reference, not so much ' to instruction 
given by Mr. Sparrow, as theolo^cal professor, as to the more sys- 
tematic arrangement of the classes, in a regular course, with a theo- 
logical faculty. " During the last year," says this report, " a regular 
course of study under three professors, one of church government, 
and the duties of the pastoral office; a second, of systematic theology 
and church hiatory; and a third, of the Hteratore and interpretation 
of the sacred Scripturee, has been diligently pursued; and a number 
of students, quite as great as could be expected in the first year of 
tlie arrangement of a theological course, have been in attendance." 
The number of candidates for the ministry, in the diocese, mentioned 
in the same report, is fiftaeoi. In view of these encouraging [m»' 
pects of increased influence and use&lnees, the above record seems 
to have been made. 

" March 12. Another birthday has come, but there is little to 
cheer me in the recurrence. My whole life seems to be nothing 
more than a blot. Nothing has been done for Christ, or His Church, 
or the world. Time has been frittered away in idle purposes. I 
have planned badly and executed worse ; and the great source of 
the evil is not my want of health, however great, or anything of 
an external nature, but my want of a right spirit. I read Presi- 
dent Edwards' lUsolvee last night; how exactly are my deficiencies 
in many cases there pointed outl Lord pardon and help me. I 
would cast out of my mind extraneous tilings, and do my proper 
work. I would cease to be troubled about many things, attending 
to the one thing needful. I would repress that impatience which, 
because it cannot effect everything, does nothing. When my next 
birthday comes, if it ever comes to me, may I be enabled to look 
back and see that the year has accomplished something. The past 
has accomplished nothing. May Qod pardon and help, for Jesus' 
sake." 
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"May 25, Sunday. Have I any reason to believe that I am 
advancing in the Divine life, if indeed I live in the Lord? When I 
look back upon seasoDS paat, when I waa yonng in the profession of 
religion, I seem like one in the infirmities and pains of age looking 
back upon the vigor and happiness of youth. My religion is seated 
too much in my head, too little in my heart. iNow and again I 
attain very imperfect glimpses of what my affections and habit of 
mind ought to be, but that is all The causes and occasions of my 
present coldness are various. One is, I study religion too much 
as a science, and hsiving to do this in poor health, with little 
vigor of mind and body, it leaves me little time or ability for pri- 
vate religious exercises. It is very doubtful if I am justified in 
retaining my present position, in which professional duties so mudi 
interfere with private and personal. The world engrosses too 
much of my heart. I see its vanity. I have no schemes reaching 
fiu* into the future. I am sometimes most deeply impressed with 
the truth that few and evil are the days of my life, and yet I seem 
to be engroeeed with little matters more than is justifiable. And, 
again, I have got my mind into a trifling unsteady state, so that I 
read and think to little effect. I have a greedy and abortive kind 
of curiosify, which must be corrected for the sake of my mind and 
heart. It is utterly opposed to that calm and self-collected spirit 
which religion produces. I am, also, infirm of purpose, so that if, 
in the midst of this mental dissipation, I see and resolve upon the 
right, it is of no avail ; my memory loses sight of the vow, or my 
will is too weak to put it in execution. Moreover, I allow unim- 
portant matters to take the place of duty. I have no ardor in the 
discharge of my proper duties. My ardor is spent on trifles, and duty 
is a task. The main reason seems to be that duty is eontinuoui, 
and requires perseverance, whereas I am desultory and unsteady. 
I drift a little into this and that, get here half an idea, and there a 
quarter, without reflection and the exercise of judgment, and this 
in easy and pleasant, requiring no effort and indulging sloth. 
Impatience seems, in a measure, at the bottom of all this, but be 
that as it may, I am in a wretched state. I 'am ever learning and 
never issuing to a knowledge of the truth.' Seeking to know all 
things, I really know nothing. I have dealt most unwisely and 
unfaithfally with the endowments, both of body and of mind, which 
I have received at God's hand, and with the advantages which, in 
His providence, I have enjoyed. God, in mercy, forgive me." 
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Over against these bitter things, tbue written against himself, 
there follows, a few months afterward, but manifestly with no ex- 
tenuatii^ object, a record of work and daty which shows that his 
time, with dieir performance, moet have been very largely filled; 
that, perhaps, what he really needed was not additional and more 
faithAil work, but relaxation — physical and mental. This woald 
have enabled him to work with more satisfaction, and to have looked 
back npon the results with lees self-accusation. 

" October 4. If t am ever going to improve, the time seems fairly 
to have arrived. I am comfortably settled in my dwelling, I have 
a competence, and my daily duty is plainly set before me. God 
grant me both will and ability to discharge my stewardship." 

" My duties are those of the Vice Presidency, those of the Milnor 
professorship, those of the editorship, and those of the moral phil- 
osophy professorship. But am I to do nothing in preaching the 
gospel — the gospel of my Lord and Saviour ? What is my excuse ? 
How can I answer for this neglect? I excuse myself, I hope God 
excuses me, on the ground of my feeble health, and small talents, 
and my doing something in that way through the lecture room and 
the Gambler "Observer." But I must take heed that my heart 
does not grow cold, in Uiis long absence from the pulpit." 

The closing sentences of this extract have their natural connec- 
tion with a f^t occurring within the few months preceding tiiat of 
Mr. Sparrow's resignation from his charge of the congregation of 
Mount Vernon. This charge had been in connecticm with his duties 
in the college and seminary, but, in view of his delicate health, had 
been discontinued. 

" 1835. Christmas Cay. Another of these memorial days has 
rolled around, and what has it brought? The raooUections of the 
year are full of interest ; but so many are those of regret and 
self-reproach, that I can take little pleasure in them. I have 
'received many lessons, and have learned little from them. Still I 
trust I have learned something. God forbid that it should be 
altogeUier in vain that I have been warned so often by my own 
sickness, and above all, that death should be allowed to take away 
my precious little Maria. Lord, give me entire resignation to Thy 
will, by convincing me more and more of Thy wisdom and mercy, 
and enabling me to realize that my deceased babe will live again, 
nay, does already live, through atoning blood, in the fullness of joy 
at Thy right hand; and that I also, and my dear partner, and my 
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other precions children, may, after being scattered from dieir 
' earthly home, be gathered again into a heavenly one. O Lord our 
God, prepare our hearte for ibis, and give us aasorance of it. 
Then shall every tear be dried, and every sigh be hashed." 

The event thoa alluded to, the first death in hia household, that 
of a darling child, is thus described by an intimate friend, vho 
aided in noising during its sickness. The whole account, with the 
statements following, bring out the peculiar features of Mrs. 
Sparrow's character already mentioned. 

"I think the little child waa about two years old. The night 
she died I wished to sit up with Mrs, Sparrow. But when she 
saw, what I did not, that the child was dying, she insisted bo 
strongly that I should leave her, that I did; and ^en she came to 
my room, and I asked her bow she was, ' she is at rest,' was the 
answer. They were both, the Doctor and Mrs. Sparrow, very 
submissive to the trial, whidi to them was very great." 

"1836. Sunday, January 24. Life will have soon slipped 
through my hands, if I do not take heed; and what account shall 
I have to give? 'I have reeolved, and re-resolved, and die the 
same.' This will be my whole history. Lord pity, and forgive, 
and help, 

"I have recently read Todd's 'Student' and Edward' 'Beeolvee,' 
but how little am I of what the one describes or the other 
practiced ? Wherein am I wrong ? 1. 1 do not value and improve 
time. 2. What I do I do slodifnlly, and not with all my might. 
3. I indulge in reverie to no profit. 4. I dissipate my attention 
upon a variety of objects. 5. I want perseveranoe in everything. 
6. I am governed by impulse, not regulated by a sense of duty. 
?• I do not control my appetite so as will beet promote sana mens 
in sano corpora. 8. I am not snffidently studious of the original 
Scriptures. 9. I do not pray without ceasing. 10. I procrastinato 
irksome duties. 11. I am perplexed and cast down from not 
laying more steady hold of divine comforts. 12. I do not exercise 
snfBciently for health. 13. I do not devote time enough to my 
children. 

" But, alas, there is no end to the catalogue. Oan I not amend, 
even for the week to oome, or must I give up in despair? Great 
things must not be attempted; what little things can I do? With 
God's grace I will do this much. 
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" 1. Bead twelve verses of Hebrew and review, per diem. 

" 2. Bide to town and back at noon. 

"3. Deny myself at table. My allowance Buoh as will leave me 
with an appetite. 

"4. I will get my recitations ready, and write all my letters." 

Here the record closes, probably, from its abruptness, by an 
intermption, and there ia do resumption. 

Returning from Uiese extracts, we are reminded of a particular 
work, to which allusion, more than once, has afready been made, 
that of the editorship of the diocesan paper, the Gambier ' Ob- 
server.' This paper was started in 1830, under tiie editorship of 
Professor Sparrow, and we find his name cooDected with it in 1834, 
in company with that of Professor Wing. In 1831, 2 and 3, Pro- 
fessor Wing appears as sole editor. It appears that during this 
whole time Professor Sparrow was working, to the extent of his 
power, and even after ike last of these dates, for the benefit of this 
publication, ^e object in view was not so mudi controversy as 
that of giving religious information, of advancing practical Chris- 
tianity, "The articles," says the opening prospectus, "which may 
be expected to occupy the columns of this work, will be of the fol- 
lowing kind: — Eaaays on the doctrines and duties of religion; 
sketches from eocleeiastical history; religious biogri^hy; corres- 
pondence of persons eminent for their piety and talents ; missionary . 
intelligence; prooeedinge of Bible, tract, Sunday-school, and tem- 
perance societies, and other moral and benevolent institutions; 
Qoticee and reviews of new publications; poetry, selected and 
original; summaries of news, literary, political, and miscellaneous." 
"It is with unfeigned diffidence," sa.ys the opening editorial, "the 
present publication is commenced. Entire inexperience in matters 
of this kind, and the heavy pressure of other duties, prior in obli- 
gation, and paramount in importance, make us feel a real distrust 
of our competency to the undertaking. Why, then, it may be 
asked, is the thing attempted ? In answering the question we can 
truly say it is not with the expectation of personal emolument ; for 
should any profits arise from the work, they are pledged to charit- 
able purpoeee. Nothing can accrue to us but trouble and expense. 
We engage in this enterprise only with the hope of promoting, in 
some small degree, with the blessing of the Spirit, the reign of 
righteousness and peace in the earth. The ' set time tc favor Zion ' 
seems to have arrived; and we, amid the crowd of His more efficient 
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servantfi, would offer ourselves as feeble but williog instminenta in 
accomplisliiDg Ood'a porpoeea of mercy." 

It is, of course, impossible, now, to identify contributioDS, except 
those which are strictly editorial. The reference of these latter 
were generally to passing events and circumstances, and do not, 
therefore, afford material for extracts bearing upon our specific 
object. Professor Sparrow's coonection witii the paper is mainly 
of interest, as showing one of the many modes in which, at this 
time, he made his influence felt, and exerted it for good. It also 
constitutes an indication as to the amount and variety of labcn* which 
was actually going on while he was charging himself, in his diary, 
with failore and inefficiency. These self-oondemning accosatious 
show that his standard of excellence was high. But the estimate of 
those with whom and upon whom he was working shows that this 
work was not only effective and abundant, but fully appreciated. 
Such was the case with his students, whether those in the seminary 
or under his government in the college. It was no lees the case 
with his associates and fellow-professors. The real wonder is that 
in such condition of health he should have been able to attend to so 
great a variety of duty and employment. 

In the year 1838 he received ike honorary d^ree of Doctor of 
Divinity. His estimate of such titles is given in a very amusing 
letter, written some thirty years later, to a pupil who had just been 
doctored. In one written only a year or two after his reception 
of the title, it will be seen that he was rather embarrassed by it than 
otherwise. This last has its interest with r^ard to other points, 
especially as throwing light upon bis feelings and state of mind as 
a seeker of truth and knowledge, and as endeavoring, by his ser- 
mons, to bring it to bear upon the minds of others. How strangely 
different his own opinion and that of his hearers as to the merits of 
his sermons. One who did not know him thoroughly, would hardly 
know how to take such language. Undoubtedly it came &om the 
very bottom of his heart. 

"Gaubieb, March 28th, 1838. 
"Rev. ahd Deae Beothee: — 

" Your letter arrived last night, and was most welcome to both 
myself and Mrs, Sparrow, I had long been wishing to hear from 
you, as I am endeavoring to prove by a prompt reply, 

" I am much pleased to hear that you are so delightfully situated. 
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The soeaery with which you are Borroonded musfc he to yoa an 
exhauBtlesB source of pleaenre, aod the society of the family in 
which yon live a continual feast. There seems nothing in your 
account of yourself which does not cheer your old friend, eic^t 
your despondency in regard to your performances and prospects of 
QsefulnesB. With such feelings I can deeply sympathize, for 
though, on account of my Irish peculiarities, of an external kind, it 
might seem as if I had a very comfortable opinion of myself and 
my doings, my poor &gged and jaded heart knows full well all 
about the depression which you now experience. If I am ever 
sanguine or self-confident, it is only for a moment; the settled 
habit of my mind ia a deep conaciouBness of my own dehciencies of 
mind and heart — a consdousnees that th^ are infinitely great«r 
than any creature besides myself is at all aware of, and which is, 
therefore, accompanied with a feehng that I am aetitt^ a part, 
appearing, if not professing to be, what in truth I am not. My 
office as professor and vice president, let me say, and my very title 
of D.D., ever since I have borne them, have in this way been sources 
of permanent annoyance. The fable of the asa in the lion's skin is 
constantly before me. What you say about your possessing ' Uttle 
talent,' or even 'no talent,' my own feelings tell me I ought to take 
and apply to myself. Think not, therefore, that ' some strange 
thing hath happened unto you ;' your lot, in this respect, is not 
peculiar. 

"But yon will tell me, though 'misery loves company,' it is not 
much alleviated thereby. Well, then, let us both remember that the 
Creator and Ruler of the world has ordained that there should be 
men of all grades of talent in the world and in the Church, and 
that he can find work for all, and that all may be happy in his 
employmeut. This is my chief consolation ; let it be yours also. 
One of the evils incident to a desire for improvement, is that it 
may be carried so far as to issue in discontentedness with what we 
are and have, in an intellectual way. This is a 'sore evil,' as 
Bolomon would say. It is a great source of present uneasiness, and, 
as I know by sad experience, it actually stands in the way of future 
progress. Let us, then, try to unite contented acquiescence in 
the measure of attainment allowed us now, with a steady and 
moderate effort after excellence in die time to come. 

" A word on sermonizing. Who that ever wrote a sermon did 
not loaUie it after it was finished ? Certainly I never did. To say 
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nothing of more sabstantial reawms, does it not nffitorally arise 
from the doee scrutiny with which, in the course of composition, 
we have examined all its parte? A plate of polished steel, seen 
through a microscope, ia like a plowed field : how macb more 
will tiiis apply, even in the case of a good sermonl Another point. 
I have spoken above of an incidental evil ; another endi evil con- 
nected with each stndy as yon hare gone throu£^, however imper- 
fect, is a straining after new ideas. An nnedncated man is content 
widi common-places ; an edacated man looks for something more ; 
and let him look; bat let him also remember that nineteen- 
twentieths of the staple inBtmcUon of a people, from the potpit, 
most be 'things old.' The body is fed and nonrished by snbetan- 
tiallytliesame food throughont the year, and it isonlynowandtben 
that a new dish is or can be indulged in. Only let tlie eooieing and 
tervin^up be our own, and let that be done carafullyand neatly,and 
cor chief duty is performed. That yoa can do all Has, I believe, 
in spite of your desponding fears. 

" But I see that I am wasting my paper in prosing, when I ought 
to be about other matters. Do yon know I am going to be absent 
from the Institution all the sommer ? I have got a furlough b<aa 
the Trustees till November Ist. At present I think of going 
to Europe, and am trying to raise fimds, but I fear it will prove 
one of the impossible things. If I should not go to Europe, I shall 
travel across the mountains, and perhaps, in my wanderings, stop 
to see you in Honeywood. Would you not be surprised to learn 
th&t Mr. Sparrow was at the docs', inquiring for his <dd pnpil ? If 
I go to Europe, I leave home soon, say in a fortnight ; if not, I 
shall remain here until the summer is pretty well advanced. Ton 
understand that the fhrlongh was asked and obtained on aoooont 
of my health, which has been miserable the past winter. 

" And now, my dear Mr. B., I must close. Mrs. 8. desires to be 
remembered to you. Please present my best respects to CoL 0. 
Write when you can, and believe me, whether at home or abroad, 
at sea or on land, sick or well, 

" I am your sincere friend and brother, 

£ev. Alfred Blake. " Wm. Spaheow." 

During the fell and winter following this letter, that of 1838-9, Dr. 
Bparrow made a visit to Europe. This was twenty-one years from 
the time of hia departure in 1817, for America, and we may easily 
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ima^ne the feelings witli which he revisited the home aod Bcenee 
of his bojhcxxi Twenty-one jears had donbtleos wroagbt great 
cbangee, bnt many of the old friends, and aoqaaintances, and rela- 
tives whom he had known in early life still remained, and he was 
fond of telling, in years afterwards, of the mode in which one of his 
aunts received him — very mudi as in his boyhood, by asking him 
what she shonld prepare to gratify his appetite. At the same time 
there were associations and changes that would naturally be pro- 
ductive of mournful fiaeling. This, probably, was the time of his 
day's travel in the vale of Avoca, with its remembrances and anti- 
cipations, so many of the latter to be clouded with sadness, when he 
found, at its close, his old teacher and so many of his fellow-pupils 
-no longer in place to welcome him. 

!None of his correspondence during this vifflt remains, and we are 
unable, consequently, to trace his course. He was undoubtedly on 
the continent, and during this visit, or that of 1848, ten years later, 
visited Geneva. But what other portions of the OMitinent were 
visited we have no means of ascertaining. He returned in the 
spring of 1839, and reaomed his duties at the College. We there 
meet him, by means of a communication &om one of his pupils, at 
that time in the CoU^, and as it f^ves definiteness to certain 
impressions of his woii, we here present it to our readers. 

"I formed my acquaintance with our dear old Rrofessor, to 
whom we owe so much, and whose memory we shall always love 
and cherish, during my coll^;e life in 1839, when I was a boy of 
'fifteen, and he in the fiill prime of life. My impressions of him, 
therefore, at t^t time, must be taken for what they are worth, as 
those of a mere youth. 

"There is an incident connected with my introduction to him, 
which I may mention at my own expense, and which may serve to 
illustrate, as well as anything that I can remember, the difficult 
position which the Doctor then occupied, the wrong impressions 
-which young men often associated with such positions, and the 
ready way in which he disabused the minds of all who had an 
opportunity of knowing him in his true character. When I went 
to Kenyon, the college and seminary were united under one admin- 
istration, having the same board of trustees, and the same Faculty 
of instructors. This had been the case, I believe, from the 
commencement of the Institution, when Bishop Chase had charge 
of it, wid Dr. Sparrow, who was nearly connected with him by 
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At that early period in the history of the college, no doubt the 
Btadenta had quite a rough time, and were kept under a more rigid 
discipline than generaUy prevailed in snch institutioDS. The tradi' 
tions which had come down to the stodents of my day, through 
much lees than a score of years, gave very elaborated ideas d 
the tyranny and oppression that had prevailed under the r^;ime of 
the old pioneer bishop and his coadjutors at Gambler. Thesa 
ideas were duly instiUed into the minds of most of the new comers, 
from session to session, and as a matter d coarse when I entered 
college, I fell heir to my full share of these traditional impressions. 
During the winter of 1838-9 Dr. Sparrow was absent in Enrq>et 
and I had no opportunity of knowing bim until the following spring. 
My first interview with him was brought about in the following 
manner: I was then a thoughtless yonth, not much inclined to 
stand in awe of those in authority over me, and very jealous of 
certain imaginary rights. Among other things, I had heard that 
Dr. Sparrow required every student, on meeting him or coming 
into hia presence, to take off his hat, and assume a very humble and 
obsequious manner, and I had been told how he had dealt roughly 
with some offenders in theee particulars. I had remarked, in a 
rather boasting or defiant spirit, that I conld not yield to su<di a 
requirement, and would only return such tokens of politeness as 
were shown by the other party. One morning the tutor came to 
my room, and informed me that Dr. Sparrow wished to see me in a 
certain lecture room. I was somewhat startled by the announce- 
ment, for I took it for granted that he could only wish to see me to 
remind me of some misdemeanor, or to enforce some necessary 
discipline. So I left my room in a high state of excitement, dechu*- 
ing in strong terms, greatly to the amusement of my room-mate, 
how I intended to resist aggression, and to maintain my owti 
diguity and rights. With this very erroneous and absurd state 
of feeling, I tapped at the Doctor's door. Opening the door, I saw, 
for the first time, that delicate but majestic form, sitting in his 
Professor's chair behind the table, leaning back in an almost 
reclining attitude, to rest after dismissing his dass, with his gold 
spectacles upon his brow. As soon as his eye met mine, he asked 
if I were M ? And being answered in the affirmative, he 

arose and approached me in the kindest and most agreeable 
manner, and before hia hand had time to reatdi mine, my hat was 
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off, and I felt that I could not mEkke taij Boitabla ackDOwledgment 
of such kindness and courtesy from a man in bis position toward a 
sdioolboy. He asked me to have a seat near him, and then opened 
the coDTersation, as he only conld do, with words of wise counsel 
and tender interest, such as I can never forget. He told me that 
on his retom from EarojM, to his duties of Vice President of the 
college, he had inqoired in regard to the students, and had learned 
of me as an only son, and that my father's letter evinced so mnch 
interest and anxiety on my accoant, that his own sympathies were 
touched ; tiiat he was glad to hear of improrement in my depart- 
ment, and he wished to do what he conld to encoorsge me. His 
words and manner were so kind and fatherly, that when I left the 
room I felt that it had been good for me to be there. Kever were 
&lfie impressions and wrong resolutions more speedily reversed. 
From that moment I entertained the greatest love and reverence 
for Doctor Sparrow, which grew the more I knew of him, in our 
subsequent relations of teacher and pupil, both at Kenyon, and at 
the Virginia Seminary.* 

" Within three months of the above date I was a candidate for 
confirmation, and, of course, sought advice and instruction from 
Doctor 8j>arrow, in my preparation for that step. It was cheerfully 
and faithfully given, and was such aa might have been expected 
from one of hia character and attainments. It was a rare 
privilege, at that important crisis of one's life, to have received 
counsel from such a aonrce. It pleased Gk>d, just at that time, to 
vouchsafe such blessings to the members of that Institution as 
have not been often realized. It was not like what is generally 
known as a 'revival,' and yet it was a revival, of the truo 
Bcriptoral type— a season of heartfelt interest in spiritual things — 
pervading the very atmosphere, and communicating itself from one 
to another, until every one seemed to be onder its influence, and to 

• A« Illtubmtlva of tli« tort of inflaenee umM bj Dr. Sputow In thi* way, while 
im oharge of the oollegt, wm the cam of an eminent pnblie man, who.manf fewa 
ftftanrard, while upon his deathbed, received b^tum at hia handa. The aeooont 
maj be given aa derirad from himaelC " Aa I waa paaalng," aaid be, " along Fenn- 
aylTanla avenae, I waa (topped bf a sentlemau ealllng Utiae hj aame, and who l« 
me waa a peifeet alranger. When he came np he introdneed bimaeU', and reminded 
me that he bad beeo a atadent at Eeoyan, and that I bad onoe aent tor blm to my 
atodj (an ineident whioh the Doctor did not recall), to reaaonattate with him in 
ttgtri to hiaeonrM. He r^arded that remonatranoa aa the turning point in hia life, 
and thna took the opportunity of making It known, aa alao of offering hia graleftil 
ft^nowledgmenta." 
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be in eympatby witih tlie surrooniSing scene. Doctor Sparrov 
rejoiced in this season, and entered into it with intenee interest. 
His sermons, which alw&ys abounded with rich views of religious 
thought, snch as few minds could either discover or pursue, were 
at that time surpaseingly fine. He was then in the very vigor of 
manhood, and in tke maturity of his mental development. In a 
diary kept at that time, I have a memorandum of his texts, together 
with a brief outline of hia eermons, which show how wisely they 
were selected, and wit^ what masterly power the subjects were 
handled. In the ooone of the session a large number of the 
students devoted themselves to the service of Christ, and many of 
them became usefol and promiDeat men in the Church, both as 
clergym^i and laymen. This result was due, in a great measure^ 
to the infiuenoe of Dr. Sparrow, althoogh he modestly diBdaimed 
it, with many earnest regrets that he oould not do more to promote 
the spiritual welfare of the students. 

"Within a year from this time he received the appointment of 
professor in the Theological Seminary of Virginia. It so happened 
that I then had an opportunity of seeing Dr. Sparrow, and talking 
with him frequently while he was preparing to take this important 
step. The idea of making that change was a great trial to him, for up 
to that time all the tendereet asaodaticMis of his life were clustered 
around that spot. He came there in his yoath; and for many 
years had presided over that institution, and had conducted its 
a&irs with marked alnlity and socoess. His name was identified 
with its enUre history — the bishop of the diocese bung the Freei- 
dent ex-officio, while he was die Vice President and acting President 
of the coll^^ Faculty. The grave of his father was there, and 
everything combined to make the spot very dear to his heart. On 
one occasion he said, ' It is very easy to take up a young scion and 
transplant it in another place, but if you dig np a fall grown tree, 
and try to remove it, there will be so many roots broken and so 
many bruises inflicted, that the chances are against ite taking nxit 
and flourishing in a new soil.' At length, when he had decided to 
go, the members of the two literary sodetiee appointed a oonunittee 
to invite him to deliver a valedictory address at the dose of the 
session. Being a member of the committee, I well PEfmember 
how gratified he was to reo^ve that exprenion of regard on th& 
part of the stadenta. 1^ request was oommnnicated to him, noi- 
as a piece of ceremony or token of respect due to his official posi' 
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tion, bat as a mark of true appreci&tioa and deep regret at parting 
vith Bodi a valuable member of the Faculty. After some heeitatioD, 
he consented to the reqaaet, sod at the appointed time delivered 
an address on 'TmUi/ which was, as might have been expected, a 
maaterly prodoction. Some years afterward, while a member of 
the seminary at Alazandria^ I was permitted to read that manu- 
script, and often regretted that it was never pablished." 

The closing addrees thus alluded to ie one well worthy of 
pemsal, and in any future publication of the dootor's addresses 
may properly find its place. Its conclusion is here inserted. 

"And now^ young gentlemen, let me speak a parting word to 
you, and tiirough yon to all the studantA of the Institution. It is 
a matter of no litUe gratification to my feelings l^at you should 
take so muoh interest in my removal from this place, as unanimously 
to request me to address you on this occasion. Sut if it is a matter 
of interest to you, how much more to me 1 My local attachmenta 
are, constitatioQaUy, of the very strongest kind; and they have here 
had long time and much seclusion to give them permanence and 
strength. But th^ must now be broken up, and I most enter, by 
personal e^verienca, into the meaning of that expression whi<^ I 
have often used, but navo* so fully realized before^ ' t^e place that 
DOW knows me shall know me no more.' And if, in such an hoar, 
the very stones in the street and the trees in the wood around, and 
the meet Auniliac and common objects, the moment the thought of 
separation comes np, seem to speak moumfoUy of years of inter- 
conrse which never can return, how much more painful to think 
of parting from parsons wiio have known and held communion with 
me since the days of my manhood. Attachments, moreover, partly 
professional and partly personal, have bound me to the students of 
Keoyon College, by association with them from the time it was a 
grammar school in the lowest forms to the close of the last college 
year. Standing bafere yoa, therefore, as one formeiiy an officer of 
the college, I see repreosnted in you the classes I have been con- 
nected with some fifteen years, and bidding farewell to you, I seem 
to bid farewell to all. In thinking over the anxiety and comfort, 
the joys koA die sorrows whidi I have ^perienced, during so large 
a portion of my life, it would be strange indeed, if my heart did 
not go forth in all thoae feelings, one-half parental, which a profes- 
sional teacher seeks to esardse and cherish toward those ctnomitted 
to his case. Amidst much infirmity of every, kind, which no man 
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knowB BO well by obeervation of me, as I do niTself, by painful con- 
Bciousness, I hope I can 8sy, my first dwire baa not been to earn a 
morael of bread, bat ratber to be oaefol to you and to tbose vbo 
have gone before yon. It would, perhaps, be unreasonable to 
expect that Btodente generally should make allowance for the diffi- 
culties, and folly appreciate the true desires and endeavors of tihoee 
who conduct their government and disdpline. But it soothes and 
delights my heart to say that I have noUiing to complain of in this 
r^;ard; quite the reverse; I have almost uniformly met as much 
good will on their part as I could possibly desire. In the few casee 
in which it has been withheld by single individuals, it has been 
only for a time; in sAer life, out in the broad world, it has been 
fiilly repaid. While, therefore, as in every situation in life I have 
had my trials, in this respect I have been spared ; and I can look 
back upon my years of labor, in connection with ike students of 
Kenyon College, with but one feeUng of regret — that they are 
ended. But their memory need not end. And when, in a few 
days, I remove from the objects all around so familiar that they 
seem parts of myself; when I part from Mends even longer 
acquainted and dear to me as brothers ; when I separate from the 
ashes of my children and my &ther slumbering in this graveyard; 
and break up the associations of a life never agtun to take root so 
deeply, I will carry wi& me and cherish througbont my days the 
pleasing reflection that I have a place in the heart of the earlier 
students of Kenyon College. 

"But there is and shall be no selfishness in the feeling. My 
removal does not deBbx)y my interest in the InstitatioD, or any of 
its branches, iij desire and prayer shall be, as for years they 
daily have been, that it may more and more promote ^oee great 
interests of the human kind which are paramount to all considera- 
tions of persons and places, and of personal and local feelings. May 
the smiles of Heaven rest upon itt May the officers and students 
be a mutual blessing and satisfaction I And, when I meet any who 
have gone forth from these walls, may I hear of tenfold more pros- 
perity Uian it has been my lot to witness. Kenyon College is, and 
ever shall be to me — not my alma mater, but something &r, far 
more dear. Gentlemen, farewell." 

But this address, as indicated in these extracts, and In the letter 
preceding them, was called forth in view of a matter of mudi 
deeper interest, that of a change in his residence and sphere of ope- 
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ration. The determinatdoD had been reached to leave Gambier and 
to remove to Alexandria. The causes of this determination it woold 
be difficult, in all respecte, ^lly to explain. Without undertaking 
to do this, it may be said that there were Beveral which made 
the position of Dr. Sparrow an embarraBsing one. The old diffi- 
culty as to the limits of prerogative between the nominal, that is 
the Episcopal, and Uie actual, that is the Academical, head, bad 
not been perfectly adjusted. The action of the Diocesaji Convention 
of 1839 was rather in favor of the former. Its further, and specific 
action, by which the President and Professors were deprived of the 
power of holding trusteeehips in the institution, had its bearing in 
the same direction. And when, still further, the election of a Pre- 
sident to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of the Bishop 
took place, the acting President, who, for twelve or fifteen years 
had been performing its duties, was passed over, and the office 
given to another. This, in view of the relations of Dr. Sparrow 
to the College, could scarcely be agreeable. The question, more- 
over, of salary, with his large, dependent family, was one which he 
was obliged to consider. Some of the reminiscences of Mr. Syle, 
towards the close of thid volume, bear upon this subject, and are of 
value as showing Dr. Sparrow's feelings under the circumstances. 
The invitation, within the next twelve months, to Virginia, relieved 
him from an embarrassing position. That a very great mistake had 
been made in letting him leave Ohio, that a still greater mistake had 
been made in putting him in a position in which the invitation so to 
do would be favorably considered, very soon, but too late, became 
manifest. The repeated and flattering invitations to return were 
alike honorable to him and to those by whom they were given. 
Some of these will be noticed in their proper place. It was no doubt 
a severe trial to make up his mind to leave this work, to which he 
had grown, this his peculiar field of ministerial and professional duty 
and labor, the Institutions which be had so largely contributed to 
fonnd, and to which nearly fifteen of the most laborious years of his 
life had been devoted. He seemed, indeed, almost to feel as if the 
main part of his work of life had been accomplished ; that it would 
be difficult if not impossible elsewhere to occupy a sphere of influence 
and usefulness equal to that which he had been filling. These feel- 
ings doubtless took their hue from what then seems to have been a 
very strong conviction, that, from the state of his general health, 
his term of usefulness or of labor would be but a short one. In 
7 
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jreality, however, it was only to transfer himaelf to a new field of 
usefnlDesB. And the fifteen years of infiuence and work in Ohio 
were to be followed by thirty-three more, no less beneficial and 
gratifying, in these respects, in Virginia. The change, moreover, 
had one moBt desirable efiect. It relieved him from one class of 
duties, those connected with college work and adminiatration, 
and thus enabled him to devote himself entirely to the more con- 
genial work of the Theological Professorship. This, indeed, con- 
stitutes one great difference between Dr. Sparrow's recognized 
position and influence in Ohio and in Virginia. In Ohio he was 
known as a preacher and theological professor, but mainly and 
more prominently as at the head of Kenyon College, as the suc- 
cessful governor of a literary institution. In Virginia, on the 
other hand, while known by his previous reputation in these other 
positions and spheres of influence, be was peculiarly known as the 
Theological Professor, as having concentrated his energies upon 
the work of teaching and training men for the ministry. During 
this latter period he occupied other positions of great importance ; 
was member of Standing Committee for many years, delegate to 
^e General Convention, confidential adviser of clerical pupils and 
brethren in all directions. But these were incidental. His main 
and special work, as already indicated, was Theological teaching, 
the preparation and training of Theological candidates for the 
great work to which they were looking forward. In this, as we 
have seen, he was permitted for a third of a century longer to be 
engaged, and with him in this peculiar sphere of efibrt, saving a 
brief interruption during the war, will the remainder of onr nar- 
rative be occupied. 

The full determination to make the change from Ohio to Vir- 
ginia was reached towards the close of the year 1840. The fol- 
lowing letter to Dr. Mitnor, in reference to the Milnor Profeseor- 
ship, vacated by this change, brings the account of this period to 
its termination. 

" Gambiee, December 17, 1840. 
" Bev. and Dear Sir : — 

" Having concluded to remove from this diocese to that of 
Virginia, and accept a situation offered me in their Seminary, it 
seems proper that I should apprise you of my intention. 
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" Years ago, when I was much yoanger in age, and mnch younger 
still in health and strength, yon, very unexpectedly, nominated me 
to the Miluor Frofeaeorahip, That ao mudi confidence ehould he 
reposed in one ao young, and so little known, was a wonder to me ; 
and I can truly say, helped, with higher considerations, to make me 
solicitous to discharge my duty faithfully. The value of truth, 
pure truth, 'the truth, the whole truth, and nothing hut the 
truth,' in matters of religion, even more than in the affairs of the 
judgment hall, I have always felt to be importaut; and the inci- 
dent referred to was a stimulus additional to every other, to ' give 
heed to my doctrine.' How far I have succeeded is certainly 
known to none but the infaUible Judge in Heaven. This, however; 
I think I may say to yon, that during eleven years in this station 
I have never seen occasion to depart, in the least, from the spirit 
of those instructions which, when a lonely student in New York, I 
used to seek in the lecture-room of St George's, on week-day 
evenings. May they as certunly carry me, through infinite grace 
and mercy, to the inheritance which I seek above, as I have 
endeavored to inculcate them on the minds committed to my care. 

" I regret exceedingly, that when I was last in New York I was 
not able to enjoy more of your society, and have some free conver- 
sation with you about the state of religion in our Church. Your 
long and careful study of events as they have arisen among ns, 
would naturally give weight to your judgment upon such matters, 
and not least with me. How you interpret some of the signs of the 
times I cannot conjecture. In reference to some things, there ia more 
obscurity, vacillancy, and ambiguity, about the doings of some 
portions of our Church, than I like to see. I think the declaration 

of the , whose ability and honesty I respect, that the only 

difference between the High and Low Church portion of our 
Communion is one of feeling — a question simply of more or less 
zeal — one of the severest satires ever infiicted on a respected 
and intelligent body of ecclesiastics. Were I near you, I should 
like to c&nvasa with you in person, the truth of thia aasertion. 
But you will excuse all thia irrelevancy. My only object in 
writing, was to announce to you, as the person who nominated me, 
and will have the nomination of my successor to the Milnor 
professorship, that I expect to retire from my present position 
about the end of next spring vacation ; that ia, about the first of 
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May. Present my reepecta to Mrs. Milnor, and believe me to be, 
reverend and dear sir, moat truly 

"Your obliged friend and servant, William Sparbow. 
" The Sao. Jarna MUtwt, d. d,, Wew York." 

Within the next foor montha the movement was accomplished, 
and Dr. Sparrow and his family reached Alezandria in April, 
1841, just in time to enable him to be present at the diocesan 
Convention held in that place, and to meet there mtk his subae- 
qnent colleague, Dr. May, with whom, for eighteen years and more, 
he was afterwarda affectionately associated, Dr. lilay being a visitor 
to the Convention. 
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CHAPTER V, 

FIRST 8EVEK TEAE3 IK VIEOIHIA. 

Dr. Sparrow's reeignatioD at Gambler took eSBct with the cloee of 
the half aeesioD, io tlie spring of 1841. He removed to Virginia 
very sood afterward, arriving there, as we have Been, in the month 
of April of the same year. The Faculty of the Virginia Seminary 
then oonslBted of Ber. Dr. Keith, and Frofessora Lippitt asd Pack* 
aid. During the remainder of this sesaion, that of '40 and '41, Dr. 
Sparrow gave inatractioQ to the clasaee in Church History. At 
the aame time, he had clasBee in Mental and Moral Science, and 
Political Economy, in ihe neighboring Institation, the Episcopal 
High School. The death of Mrs. Keith had taken place not long 
before Dr. Sparrow'a arriviJ, in December, 1840; and before the 
close of the next session Dr. Keith's health became so seriously 
impaired, that he was obliged to give np his work, ao aa to aeek, by 
change and travel, a restoration, and Dr. Sparrow took his position, 
the Profeaaorahip of Systematic Divinity and Christian Evidences. 
This position he occupied to the dose of hia life; most of that time, 
also, as Chairman, or Dean, of the Faculty, and the Head of the 
Institution. The clasaee at the High-school were given up before, 
or, at the farthest, by the end of the second session, and bis whole 
time devoted to his theological daasea. We thus enter upon the 
work of the last thirty-three years of hia life. That third of a cen- 
tury, in its even tenor of ordinary duty, preeents very little of 
striking incident for bi(^aphical narration. While fall of interest 
to the successive generations of atudenta brought in contact with 
him, and coming under his quickening influence, it is difficult to 
specialize that interest in tangible form, and present it to the minds 
of others. The whole period, indeed, in certain respects, is so much 
alike in its parts, that there seems to be a difficulty in breaking it 
np into shorter intervale. There are, however, certain points of 
time which may be made nse of for this purpose; and for the sake 
of deameas, four are here indicated. The first, from hia entrance 
upon his duties at the Virginia Seminary, to the time of his visit to 
Europe, from 1841 to 1848. The second, from this latter date to 
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the breaking out of the war, and die closing of the Seminary, 1848 
to 1861. The third, from thia closing of the Seminary to its reopen- 
ing, 1861 to 1865; and the laat, his work from this time until his 
death, from Jnly, 1865, to Janoary, 1874. In the present chapter 
we are occupied with the period, between 1841 and 1848, his first 
seveD years' work io Virginia. This was between the fortieth and 
forty-seventh year of his age, the very prime of his intellfictoal 
power, aa of his vigor in his pulpit ministrations. At the time of 
his arrival, April, 1841, no residence had been provided, and he, 
therefore, with his family, for a few months, remained in Alexan- 
dria, and sabseqnently, daring vacation, occnpied a portion of the 
Seminary. The journey, as was necesBary in those days, had been 
in stages, over the Alleghany, from Wheeling to Gomberland, and 
for the rest of the way by rail, to Washington. Coming up King 
street, Alexandria, for the first time, Dr. Sparrow met his future 
colleague. Dr. Keith, whose place he would be so soon called to 
supply, and received his welcome. Dr. Keitti, it seems, at the mo- 
ment was depressed and abstracted ; and the effect of this upon the 
new comer, as described by him years after, was to depress him also. 
In a very little time, however, he was made to feel that he was at 
home, in the cordial welcome of his Virginia friends; and in a letter 
to his old friend and colleague, as also to one of hia former pupils 
at Gambler, we have hia first impreeeions. 

"Alexaudbu, April 19th, 1841. 
"Bev. and Beab Beoiheb: — 

"You were the man, of all those in Gambler, whom it was most 
painfnl for me to part with, and to you, therefore, I write my first 
letter. It is the request of Mrs. Sparrow, also, that I should lose 
DO time in communicating with you. 

" We arrived here on Saturday last, sick and sore b^ond de- 
scription ; and we have by no means yet recovered. Mrs. Sparrow 
has a violent cold, and all die children are still sick. Aa to myself, 
I am no better. Per contra, however, we have bees received with 
inezpreseible cordiality. We stopped at the house of Mr. L., and 
remained there till Wednesday, when we moved into lodgings. A 
kinder couple we have never met than. our entertainers. They 
both have all the cordlali^ and hospitality of Virginia, purified 
and regulated by Christian principle. We have already been over- 
whelmed with more visits than we shall be able to return in a long 
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timo. I am pleased with die society, bo far as I have met it. Last 
night Mr. L. gave a party, out of compliment to ub. I went ; Mrs. 
Sparrow was unable. I do not know when I aaw so large a party 
80 perfectly free. From beginning to end, it was one perpetual 
clatter of conversation, in which form was as much cast aside, and 
there was as mnch- real enjoyment, as one would see among so many 
children. The gentlemen seemed very intelligent, and the ladies 
were, of course. 

"I have been twice oat to the Seminary, and there, also, have 
been received with open arms. Their tdndnees, I confess, is a 
trouble to me, as it indicatae that th^ expect much of me. I have 
done, nothing, as yet, in the way of teaching, and, I presume, will 
not do much this term. Three times a week are all I shall be 
under the necessity of going out to the Seminary; and a lesson 
each of these days in the Seminary and High-school will be all 
my duty, 

"Bishop Meade called to see me yesterday morning, having 
arrived tiie night before. He went on immediately to attend to 
the publication of his cooaecration sermon,* which, after the 
feshion of the times, is to have notos appended, on Tradition, and 
other points connected with Oxford Tractism. 

" I have been visited by the Bev. Messrs. Dana and Johnston 
(the resident rectors of the churches in Alexandria), and am to 
preach for them both on Sunday, The latter is very poUshed, 
and the former vary affectionate, especially hr an old bachelor. 
Br. Keith I heard preach last Sunday, in Mr. Dana's church, with 
great effect He is a very holy man, and very solemn in the 
pulpit. I suspect he brings the strong meat of Calvinism, in huge 
joints and sirloins, on the table. It is not with him, as at Gambler, 
employed as sugar, to sweeten the tea. 

" I have allowed my thoughts to wander back to Gambier as little 
as possible. Ever since I left there I have found it my wisdom to 
keep them directed forward as exclusively as possible, though my 
prospectfi of happiness are very good, indeed, if Heaven should 
bless me in my family, and enable me to do my duty as Professor 
adequately ; yet one thing is manifest — I cannot spend here, as I 
have there, the prime of my life, or form the same strong attach- 
ments. I thank Qod that I was able to leave Gambia wit^ such 
kind feelings towards all there, and possessing such a large and 
' At the ooDWonUon of Blihop Elliott, of GeorgU, 
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undeserved portion of tlieir good will. Eepecially em I thankfol 
th&t the Biflhop felt ao kindly tovarda me. Whea I went to bid 
him brewell, hiB affecticm was evinced in the most unequivocal 
manner, and I can truly say that every sudi feeling was more than 
redprocatad. Do not &il, on tiie receipt of this, to present to him 
my moat respactfiil and affecticmate regards. I shall write him 
before long, I wish yon, also, to say to Major Douglass that I 
regret I did not see him at the time of parting. I went to see him 
and the Bishop ; but, in truth, the Bishop ao occupied my thoughts 
tiiat I forgot to inqoire for the Majon 

"Bemember me most kindly t« all my friends; tiie officers of 
the Institution, including my old ErioDda, Blake and Badger, tite 
students who were especially intimate with me, and those outside 
of the Institution. To many of them I shfdl write, though I caimot 
- say how soon. It will be a considerable time before I have settied 
down into that quiet frame of mind which is most favorable to 
writing letters of friendship. To you I shall write, in season and 
out of season ; and shall hope thai you will prove as good a con-es- 
pondent as in days of yore. I have just had a letter from H. He 
saw his mother, and so satisfied, as she said, her last earthly wish. 
She died the Monday after his arrival at home. Amongst the 
persons I shall write to is Mr. S. Tell hira, however, that I sludl 
be glad to hear from him in the meantime. In his bachelor lone- 
linees he may, perhaps, feel disposed to write me first. 

" My beet regards and good wishes to Mrs. Wing. We are 

anxious to hear about her health. On this head, therefore, you 

will be particular when you write. I need not say Mrs. Sparrow 

joins with me in best r^^ds and heartiest good wiahas. 

" Tour old friend and brother, 

"W. Spabbow. 

" P. S. In excuse for this scrawl, I plead my confined condition, 
a bad cold, and part of the time Thomas on my lap, a la mode 
Hooker. W. S." 

"Theolooioal Sbhihart, Faibfaz Gouvtt, Va. 
" Mt Deak Mb. Stle : — 

"I have written Mr. M. and Mr. W., and the bishop being now 
absent frvm Oambier, I feel as if I onght to write to you next. It 
is fairly a duty, and my duty here is my pleasure. My fomily also 
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urge it. They all agree with me that yoor claim is one of the ^t. 
They often speak of you, and, I doubt not, think oftener than they 
speak. 

"Through great manrf ve got here (I mean Alexandria, though 
I date my lotter from the SeDunary, uid visb all letters for ue 
directed thither), witlioat any serious accident, but perfectly worn 
out. We have not yet recovered, hj any means. Cold and bruises 
BtiU continue. I am very thankful, however, that my little Eliza- 
beth has begun to walk again, and I trust will soon be restored to 
health. 

"We are boarding, but shall get out of it as soon as possible. 
It is not the thing for children. After so much latitude and range 
as my little ones have enjoyed, their life will soon i^pear to them 
as that of priscmerB ; as yet they are pleased with the novelty of the 
sights which Uie city and river present. 

"We have found the people here exceedingly attentive, and I 
think ve shall like them much. Amongst the better class of 
people there seems a good share of religioas feeling. 

"In the Seminary, things are in better condition than I expected 
to find them. I should think tiie students are contented and happy, 
and doing well ; the spirit which prevails amongst tbem is good, 
whilst there is no irr^ularity that I can see; their main atten- 
tion is directed, not to tiie external, but the internal. I have done 
one week's duty amongst them, and could I feel myself qualified 
for the office which I fill, I should be satisfied with the result. 
If they will have patience with me, however, and not seize me by 
t^e throat prematurely, in due time I hope I siudl be able to teach 
the dry details of Moeheim'a chaff, and mingle a little of Milner's 
farina, putting the whole through the bolting cloth of Christian 
philoec^hy (am I not quite imaginary in my comparison ?). The 
study of abstract subjects so long, has unfitted me for the concrete, 
but if I can recover an ordinary ability to handle the latter class of 
ideas, to remember and recall with &cility, inddenta, persons and 
dates, the possession of the former will prove in the end helpful to 
me, and especially, serve me when I attempt written lectures. 

" I have walked out to the Seminary four days this week, and 
back again. The distance is about two miles and a half, by the foot 
path. It agrees with me right well. How I can bear it in the hot 
weather is to be tried, but I hope by that time to be residing ' on 
the hill.' My house is begun; they waited for me to fix the site, 
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which has thrown the work back, though it was very kind in them. 
Before it is done, I hope to move to another house, near the Semi- 
nar;, for two or three months. The walk oot ia all up hill, bat it 
is rendered less laborious by the beautiful prospect all the way. 

"The season here is very backward — six weeks or more behind 
time. It has rained much sinoa we arrived, and the children have 
been the more like caged birda. 

"ThuB far I see no cause to regret the move I have made, if I 
could only abate my strong personal and local attachmenta. I love 
Ohio much, and Gambier more ; and I thank Glod I can look back 
and think of all my acquaintances there with unmingled feelings of 
affection. I never have been retentive of unkind feelings. The 
leaat exhibition of regard on the part of others has always drowned 
them, and I am sure there was quite enough of such feeling mani- 
fested at my departure. The biahc^ parted with me in the moat 
' affectionate and brotherly manner. 

"Your friend and brother in Christ, W. Spaebow," 

The two following letters, to the same correspondent, the one on 
his departure for En^and, and the other soon after hearing of bis 
arrival, have their place at this point. The latter of the tyio 
touches upon certain questions of controversy at that time under 
discofision. 

"Theolooicaii Semhtabt, heab Albzanbria, Va., 
"September 17th, 1842. 
"My Dear Mr. Stle: — 

" I have been prevented from answering yon sooner, partly by 
absence from home, and pfu*tly by a painful reluctance which I 
have felt and now feel to sit down to write yon a final letter before 
your departure. It is truly painful to me to bid you &rewell, 
never expecting to see you again this side of eternity. At the 
same time, I am free to say that if you think a longer residence in 
this country would interfere with the main object of your life, I 
would not throw the smallest obstacle in your way. Ood forbid I 
should. Were you my brother, with a heart set on a foreign 
miaaion, I would cheerfully part with you, however trying to flesh 
and blood. If, then, you think duty calls. Heaven speed you. My 
prayers accompany you, and shall follow you to my latest breath. 

" Have I told you how I was pleased with my visit to the interior 
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of VirgiDia ? But I caniiot tell you. The hoepitality of the people 
siirpasaed anything I bad ever aeen. I was at two associations, 
with four other clergymen, and the attendance upon tbe meetings 
was most excellent I trust good was done. One of the associa- 
tions was held at a church in ^e woods. There were fifty carriages, 
and I dui't tell how many horses fastened under the trees all 
aroond. 

" After morning service, they all went te their carriages, as to 
their homes, let down the steps, brought forth tiieir cold dinners, 
put one dish on one step and another on another, took their food in 
their fingers, sitting in the carriages or standing about them, and 
so 'eat bread,' with as much of an accustomed air as if they had 
been seated at their tables. These were the first people in the 
land. After refreshment they went back to the church, quietly 
took their seats, and without any ringing of bells, were ready to 
hear as soon as the pastors were . ready to speak, Virginia Chris- 
tians are much more in earnest than any we have in the West. The 
line between them and the world is more distinctly drawn. You 
will be surprised to find me saying, that I have known but one man 
in the West who comes near my idea of a thorough Christian (I 
speak of the lail^), and that is W. I wish I could show you two 
letters he has recently written me, spontaneously. He tells me, by 
the way, thatT. is married to a lady of decided piety, in Colum- 
bus, who is likely to exert a salutary influence over him. But let 
me draw to a close. 

" Am I, then, to see you no more in this world I The Lord's will 
be done. But let me hear from you. Ton have promised to 
remember me, and I have no doubt yon will, bat also write to me. 
A letter from you will always be deemed a privilege by me and 
mine. As long aa I live I shall take a deep interest in you, and 
not least when yoo get into your missionary field. When there, 
remember that a letter from you will not only be a refreshment to 
Mrs. S. and myself, in the weary pilgrimage of life, but also may 
be made a blessing to the young men here preparing for the 
ministry. Above all, let me have your prayers, as yon shall have 
mine. Lastly, should anytblug unforeseen prevent your sailing this 
autumn, fail not to remember that there are here persons ready to 
receive you with open arms, and to make your situation as com- 
fortable as their power will permit. Of course I will expect to 
bear irom you again. Mrs. S. and all the children send their love. 
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That the presence and blesBing of a covenant God may be with 
yon, by land and by sea, now and forever, ia the prayer of yonr 
friend and brother, William Spaerow. 

"Sev. E. W. SyU," 

" Theolooical 8eminaby, heab Alexahpbia, D. C, 
"December, 1842. 
"My Dear Mr. Syle: — 

"Toar letter caoaed na heartfelt joy and gratitude to Ood, that 
he had broDght yon in safety to your native hud, that ' glory of 
all lands,' and it proved also an occasion of pleasure, aa an evidence 
that yon had thoughts of oa, even amid the chaos of delightftil 
associations which an arrival at home after so long and distant an 
absence must necessarily occasion. 

"The account yon gave of yonr voyage was qnite interesting to 
ua all. Yonr story, under the head of ' nnprovablenees,' went to 
prove what I have long been persuaded of, that in reference to the 
low, the oatcaat and neglected portions of society, we are too apt to 
say, with the Pharisees, 'this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.' Our Saviour has not been sufficiently imitated in his 
hopefulness, in regard to the most vile, and especially in His direct 
efforts to restore them to virtue and happiness. 

" I should have written upon the very heels of yonr letter's recep- 
tion, but that we were then expecting, in a few daya, a visit from 

yonr friend, Mr. H . He came, in due time, and stopped with 

his old West Point £riend, Mr. P , but was several times at my 

house. He preached for us, at night, on the subject of bis agency. 
I liked the man, more for your sake, than on any other account. 
His sermon, though good as a composition, and fall of statistice, 
seemed more stiff and strajght-laced than my notions of the 
Gospel could approve. In conversation, I foond that, on many points 
of great moment, I could not accord witii him. One topic of conversa- 
tion was the Christian priesthood {aaeerdotium, not prain/teraiw), 
which is now in everybody's mouth, in consequence of a couple of 
sermons of the Bishop of Maryland, just published. The Bishop's 
notion is, that we have a priesthood as much nnder the New as 
under the Old Dispensation, and as really a sacrifice and altar (the 
bread and wine, and the Lord's table). The fundamental idea of 
the priesthood he defines to be ministerial intervention for the 
forgiveness of sins. Now this may be readily admitted, on the 
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principle of 'how skJl they believe in Him of whom they have 
not heard/ etc. (understanding 'anch' as referring to the tidings 
fnrniBhed, rather than the authority to carry them); but if it is 
carried so far as to snppose that joatificatioo is tied to the sacra- 
ments, and that they are anything more than generally necessary 
to salvation, I think Scriptore and reason violated thereby, and 
the door opened for some of the worst errors of Popery. Talking 

with Mr. H , I told him that it was enough for ma that I was, 

by my ministerial office, made a preacher of the 'good tidings of 
great joy,' and also a -ruler in the house of Gk>d. Snipping his 
fingers, he said, ' if that was all that was in the Christian ministry, 
he would not give a fig for it; desiring us to look at the different 

sects around. When Mr. P told him to look at the conse- 

qoencee of the opposite doctrines, and see how mnch more 

pemidons they were, 'he did not think so.' That Mr. H is a 

good and laboriona man, and that in private life he ia very 
agreeable, I doubt not; bat I see that though he aims to be a 
'tertium quid' man, he is all on one side. These remarks I would 
not make npop your Mend, if I thought you would misunderstand 
me. The occasion of ^>eaktng, is the excitement caused by the 
publication of the sermons just mentioned, and the moHve is to let 
you know where I stand in relation to such points. The tome has 
eome when every man in public most take his stand somewhere ; 
and I, after many an hoar's, many a year's anxious thought, have 
taken mine; it is natural that we speak freely to particular friends 
about what moat ioterests us. 

" I believe there ia nothing new in Alexandria to communicate. 
Neither is there much here. You learned, I believe, before you 
left, that we had a junior class of twenty. Dr. May is here, and 
exceedingly acceptable. I think you would like him very mudk, if 
you were acquainted with htm. He is a sweet man, of good sense, 
of Evangelical princi|dee, and moderate in his church views. He 
is very suocese^ on Thursday nights, and is much Uked as a 
preacher. He is a little more Calvinistic than you or I would like, 
perhaps, but it is not brought out offensively. Mr. Lippitt will be 
glad to hear from you. Tour other friends in Alexandria speak of 
yoa in the kindest terms. I believe all there, as well as here, were 

sad at parting with you, except , and he only because of 

your most onchristian enthusiasm 1 1 You know Dr. Eastburn is 
going to be consecrated Bishop of Massachusetta, assistant to 
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Bishop Griswold. This m an acquiBition to oar Charcb. He is a 
man of right views, and one-half a countryman of yours. 

"I ought to have meotioned that one of Bishop Wbittingham's 
sermons was preached at the institution of H. V. -D. JohnSj as 
Bishop Johns' saccessor. As it contradicted some views which 
Bishop Johns had exhibited in his iarewell discourse, and as it 
professed to teacb the people in what light tbey should regard 
their new pastor, Henry Johns thought that this placed him in a 
false attitude and character before hia charge, and he thus felt 
constrained to define Ms own position at night. The discourse was, 
consequently, extemporaneous, for the most part, bnt he afterward 
wrote it down, and published it. To a person who merely knew 
that he preached, at night, against what the bishop had preached 
in the morning, it might seem as if he bad been rash. But when 
we consider that the bishop had expressly contradicted Bishop Johns' 
exposition of his preaching in that Ohnrch for years, that Uiis con- 
tradiction was made as the eon-neefion was forming between ^e 
new rector and the parish, and that Henry Johns is of a mild, not a 
harsh, a cautious, not a hasty temper, it will appear, I think, that 
he was actuated by a constraining sense of duty. His sermon I 
have read, and like it much, making allowance for its extempora- 
neous character. 

" In regard to the subject* on which you ask for 'hints,' I can 
say nothing. You may judge, from the previous scribbling, that I 
am not in a condition to touch a theological question. Indeed, I 
am only fit to do just what I am doing — ^pouring out thoughts, as 
they arise, to a friend who will not ask what their value, but whence 
they come. Order and system are important, there can be no 
doubt; and the benefits of concentrated action, by the way, have 
been exhibited, not only by Episcopalians, bnt by the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Baptists; witness their missionary feats. The 
only question is, whether we shall leave this concert and eo-opera- 
tUm to be sustained by 'the elective affinities,' and voluntary 
energies of vital Christianity, or foroe them into existence, and 
maintain them by principles which trench on individual rights, and, 
in their final result, on the spirit and power of religion. Order, 
consoHdation, and strength, are easily secured, for they have been 
secured under all systems, political and religious. Christianity 

• ThU labject appeu* to have been that of the otganintloa of the Foreign and 
DomeiUc Uunonuy Board*, nuder tiie Oeuenl CoDTenUoii, ' 
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consents to seek them only in one way — that which leavea 
individual responsibility untouched, and spiritual religion para- 
mount. Luther, you remember, was not haety to remove the 
symbols of saperstition ; he would first remove the spirit of it from 
the minds of the people. So, in revenue order, the spirit of unity, 
in the love of Evangelical truths, it seems to me, ought to precede 
the outward /orm of it. To press the latter unduly, is not only to 
prevent the introduction of the former, hui positively to depreei/tta 
it. Much is said in the New Testament about the one; very little 
about the other. The greatest feats of Christian enterprise were 
done, when, in the nature of things, much external unity was 
impossible, in Apostolic times. Authority and order may be 
carried to the degree of destroying that individuality which is 
specially fostered by Christianity. 

"Mrs. Sparrow and the children unite with me in sincerest love. 
A standing petition at our daily devotions, is 'for friends, far and 
near;' you are very often distinctly included. I am kept very 
bosy. I have not yet got release from my entire duties, and go 
every Sunday to Georgetown, to preach for Mr. Hoffi This .will 
probably continue a month or two longer. I am hardly able to 
bear the labor and exposure, bat circumstances make it expedient. 
Do write me ■ soon. I prescribe two topics — first, of yourself, 
secondly, of the state and prospects of true religion. 

"Your brother in Christ, William Spaeeow. 

"P. 8. I have not strength to read this over." 

In the course of the next six or eight months a residence was 
erected for him on the Seminary grounds. Into this be was able 
to move at the beginning of the session 1841-42, and he continued 
to occupy it until after the resignation of Dr. Keith. This last 
event left a dwelling unoccupied, more commodious and nearer to 
the Seminary ; and into this Dr. Sparrow moved, and, with his 
femily, found their home, until the day of his death. His family 
at this time was quite large, two sons and five daughters. And we 
find, during the period with which we are now engaged, that the 
sohcitudes of a parent, realizing that he might be taken from them 
at any moment, entered largely into his experiences and feelings. 
No man, perhaps, ever more thoroughly appreciated or gratefully en- 
joyed the blessings of domestic and social life. The dependence, both 
of the individual and of the community, for moral health and safety 
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apon the family, was a truth of which be was never forgetful, and, 
as his ideal of ttie family was that of the well r^ulated Christian 
hoasehold — the beet type on earth of heaven, the elevating and 
purifying power to individoals, the conserving and restraining in- 
fluence apon commonities — so his effort was to secore these higheet 
benefits to his own family, the objects of his warmest affection. 
Extracts, already given, trom his diary, of an earlier date, when 
about to leave home, contain indications of his feelings In this 
respect — his thorough appreciation of his home Ueasings, his deep 
affection and interest for the dependent members of that home, his 
parental solicitade and anxiety for their comfort and welJare. 

As already remarked. Dr. Sparrow's work, as I^feasor at the 
Seminary, began with the claasee in Church History. Distinct 
from this, for two sessions, were his classes at the High-school, in 
Mental Philosophy. In theee latter recitations the writer first 
made his acquaintance. Very distinct are the recollections of the 
first one of those recitations, of the anxiety preceding it, of its 
almost immediate removal as the kindly, genial questioniog and 
explanation went on, of the pleasnraUe conviction following, " he 
knows all about it, and yet he is not out of sympathy with those 
who are s^U ignorant, bat who are trying to know." For weeks, 
and even months before. Dr. Sparrow's arrival had been antici- 
pated. His great reputation as a Teacher and Preacher, his 
former position as President of Kenyon College and head of the 
Theological Seminary, had produced the impression that there 
would be great difficulty in meeting his requisitions. With the 
studious the first trial was sufficient to dissipate all such unpleasant 
impressions. The assurance was ahnost immediate, that the In- 
structor was not only capable himself, but appreciative of a pupil's 
difficulties ; that while rigidly exacting in hia demands as to what 
was attainable, he was ever ready with such assistance as was really 
needed. Four of the class on that occasion. Bishop Whittle, Dr. 
Perkins, of Louisville, Bev. Wm. M. Kelson, of Kentucky, and the 
writer, are now among our clergy* — most, if not all, of them, com- 
ing subsequently under his instructions at the Seminary. 

The course of this instmction at the Seminary has already 
been briefly indicated. The change from Dr. Sparrow's work 

■ BeT. Joha A. Hurtaon, Be*. A. F. Freemui uid Ber. E. B. Jodm were prabablr 
memberaof th««emealMa. Bnttherelinot dislinct T«membnit«e tojtutuyftpoaitive 
•tatement to that effecL 
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as Professor of EccIeBiastical History began during Dr. Keith's 
sickness, and was foily made vlien it became manifest that the 
latter wonld be onable to resume bis duties. Dr. Sparrow was 
then appointed to the Frofesaorship of 8]rBtematic Divinity and Evi- 
dences. About the same time, or a little later, Professor Lippitt 
resigned the Professorship of Gharcb History, taking charge of the 
diocesan paper, the " Southern Churchman," and Dr. May was ap- 
pointed to supply his place. The Faculty thus constituted con- 
tinned together until Uie breaking out of the war, in 1861, Dr. 
Sparrow, for the larger portion of the time, occupying the position 
of Dean. Among his papers is one which seems to have been pre- 
pared at this time, having in view the more effective working of the 
Institution, and, as most of the particulars there mentioned have 
been adopted, the paper itself will not be without interest. It is 
entitled, "Suggestions in relation to the Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Virginia." 

1. The literary qualifications for entering the Semioary ought, 
perhaps, to be ma(k more definite. The catalogue speaks only of 
" literary and scientific attainments." With the High-school at 
hand, to furnish education in all the prepuratory studies, something 
more specific might be required. Candidates, on their entrance, 
should be examined. 

2. The Senior Class, like any other, ought to be examined at the 
end of the year. The final examination, before the Bishop, by no 
means renders the Seminary examination, superfluous. 

3. Those who take a regular three years' course ought to have a 
oertificate or diploma, as evidence of ihe same, from the Trustees or 
Faculty — none others to receive it. 

4. No one ought to be advanced to a higher class without a 
regular examination on the studies of the lower. Their proficiency 
should not be presumed. 

5. Whatever a i^ass studies, in conformity with the course laid 
down in the catalogue, ought to be a matter of public examination 
at the end of the year ; otherwise there will be remissness on the 
part of the students or teachers, or both. 

6. The Faculty should keep a full and ^ithliil record of all their 
official proceedings. Its influence is salutary, alike on the governors 
and the governed. 

7. As there is a strong inclination amongst students to leave the 
Seminary at the end of the second year, could not something be 

8 
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doDe to counteract it — ^if not by the Tmsteee, yet by the Edo- 
cation Society ? 

8. So much attention is necessarily bestowed on the Qreek and 
Hebrew Scriptnrea, that the Bagliak Bible is liable to be neglected ; 
to obTiate this evil, and secure euch familiarity with its language 
as will make quotation easy, ought not the TrusteeB require tjiat 
portions of it be weekly committed to memory ? 

Moet of these suggestions seem to have been adc^ted. The last 
CHie of them, that of committing portions of the BngUsh version, 
was acted upon by himself, witii some of his classes, for several 
years, though it is bdieved Uiat he eventnally discontinued It. The 
portions selected were usually the ApoetoUcEd Epistles. There was 
aome little fear, for a while, with some of the old friends and 
Alumni, that the Seminary might become too predomin&ntly col- 
legiate in its character — a place for the enlightening of the head at 
the expense of the warmth of the heart. These dangers it was 
found, however, were imaginary. The very effort to encourage 
study, to make it more extensive, and thorough, and systematic, 
was so conducted as at the same time to encourage and to aid a 
more thorough coltivation of the religioos affections. 

With reference to the latter of these objecta, the pn^r cultiva- 
tion of tiie heart, the moral and spiritual preparation f<ur efficient 
work, for spiritual influence and results in the ministry, Dr. 
Sparrow recognized not only its transcending importance, but the 
accountability of himself and his colleagues to eucoorage and &r- 
ther it in every manner poesible. One form trf instrumentality to 
the attainment of this desired result be found in operation, the 
Faculty meeting, the weekly prayer meeting, (m Thursday evening, 
of the profflBBOiB and students. Into the spirit and purpose of 
this he immediately entered, and largely used it during his whole 
subsequent career. It may, indeed, be said that this constituted 
his favorite and most effective mode of impressing himself upon 
the minds and hearts of his pupils; of impressing upon them the 
spirituality of their work, the need of personal spirituality to 
give them efficiency and auccess in its performance. While in 
his parsonaJ intercourse, as in his sermons delivered on Sundays in 
the chapel, this matter occupied its full place, and, indeed, was 
never entirely out of sight, yet it was in these informal weekly 
meetings that it received its most specific consideration. These 
meetings, beginning under the administration of Dr. Keith, and 
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tested as to their beneficiftl inflaence by him and his colleagues, at 
once commended themselvea to the regard of his succesBor. He 
waa in the habit of making thorough preparation for them, as was, 
indeed, necessary, at first, through his want of experience in 
extemporaneous speaking, such experience, prior to his residence 
in Virginia, being largely confined to the recitation room. This 
specific preparation continued, however, even after the sort of 
necessity just alluded to had ceased to exist, when it had become 
as natural to him to clothe his thoughts in words in the Faculty 
meeting, as at recitation. He expected and prayed for fruit, 
resulte of spiritual benefit, from these occasions, and he conscien- 
tiously used the means, and made the effort to obtain them. Some 
of the subjecte we subjoin in the Appendix, with a sketch of their 
treatment. His colleague. Dr. May, who became a member of the 
Faculty within the first eighteen months after hia arrival, Septem- 
ber, 1842, like himself, took the deepest interest in these 
occasions, and was peculiarly happy in his presentation of topics 
of an edifying character. But there was a great difference, at that 
time, between the two, in one respect — the comfort with which the 
duty was performed. With Dr. May it seemed to involve as little 
of effort to extemporize as it did to converse ; and whatever his 
preparation, in specific cases, he could, upon very brief notice, and 
without appearance of anxiety, be exceedingly profitable. It had, 
indeed, been with great effort, as his pupils afterwards ascertained 
from bim, that he had attained this freedom ; in such freedom having 
greatly the advantage of Dr. Sparrow. To the latter, while the 
Faculty meeting was a recognized means of grace to himself and 
his pupils, and therefore conscientiously used, it waa yet, for a very 
considerable time, a severe task and duty ; one looked forward to, 
week after week, with anxious solicitude, and to which he had to 
nerve himself up for its performance. There was, to the hearer, 
very little indication of anything of the sort, saving the feet of a 
little more excitement of manner in the beginnings — very little 
difference between the exhortations and addresses of 1842 and those 
of 1872. In &ct, one of the happiest efforts that he ever made, to 
be spoken of further on, was the year after the earliest of these 
dates. And o&ers of the same period might be specified. But, 
for all, there was the difficulty and reluctance, never entirely over- 
come, to trust himself, beyond the recitation room, and, later, the 
Faculty meeting, in this manner of speaking. " It was," said he. 
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alluding to it Bubaequently, and after the trial in these respecte 
liELd passed away, " it was to me a source of anxious anticipation 
and eolicitude for a good part of the week before, especially when 
I had to open the meeting. On Thursday night, after it was over, 
I would feel relieved. But it was not long before I began to dread 
the nert one." Hia earlier pupils may thus more gratefully esti- 
mate the instructions and suggestions of those meetings ; not only 
in view of their intrinsic value, but of their cost — the expenditure 
of heart involved in their preparation and delivery. No lesB may 
those of a later date, who received similar pleasure and benefit, 
gratefully congratulate themselves that he thus persevered, in spite 
of his reluctance and his difficulties, until what had been irksome 
became pleasurable ; and he thus became ready to pour out, week 
after week, those counsels of wisdom, of love, of warning, and of 
encouragement, by which so many were incited and strengthened 
to the work of ministerial duty. This result proved, moreover, 
what he might have done, had he undertaken to preach his more 
elaborate discouiBes with the same kind of preparation, that is, the 
material thoroughly mastered, as to its digestion and arrangement, 
and the language extemporaneous. But, however it may have been 
with such undertaking, or with efforts of similar kind elsewhere, 
certainly there was no doubt as to his success and efficiency in the 
Faculty meetii^. Here, during the later years of his life, he was 
perfectly at home, as much so as in the recitation room. And 
there are few of the listeners during tlioee last years, say, after the 
restoration of the Seminary in 1865, who will not bear them in 
grateful remembrance. It was pre-eminently " the old man elo- 
quent," especially when the topic, started by some other member of 
the Faculty, would strike upon some great truth in which he was 
particularly interested. The last one of those addresses — who that 
heard it can ever forget it, so suggestive to the hearers, so fall of 
wisdom and of love, unconsciously yet so beautifully descriptive of 
his own career, just about to close ! 

Perhaps, as illustrative of the chfU'acterof these addresses as any 
other, was one delivered in the spring of 1846, under circumstanoee 
peculiarly solemn, both to himself and his hearers: that on the 
Thursday night following the reception of intelligence of the death 
of a member of the class graduating the year before, and, therefore, 
personally known to most of the hearers. There were, moreover, 
additional features in the caae which made the event specially 
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impressive. The death had heen very audden. This sadden death 
wag that of oae who had enjoyed unbroken vigorous health ; who 
was looking forward to a career of activity ; and who was ezpeGt«d, 
by his teachers, and his fellow-students, to take a 'commanding 
position, and to wield a mighty inflneoce. The langue^ said to 
have been osed by Sir Isaac Newton in regard to one who was 
taken in the dew of his yoath, perhaps expressed the feelings of 
Dr. Sparrow in thinking of the death of Albert Suy, " if that 
young man had lived, we should have known something." As late 
as 1870 or 1871, he gave a striking expression to these feelings. 
Some of the students of this later period will remember his allasion 
to one who, in his expectations, would prove a " TnaUetu htretico- 
rwm" but whose sadden and early departnre showed the vanity of 
all earthly ezpectataona. It was, therefore, witii deeply solemnized 
feeling tliat he first heard of this event, and endeavored to make 
nse of it for practical improvement. The sketch which follows is, 
of course, only an outline. It will, however, afford some exhibition 
of his own feelings, as also of the mode in which he endeavored to 
render similar feelings in others productive of profitable reflection. 

"A Depaeted Friend. 

" A few words appropriate to the topic of the moment : but that 
tc^ic itself needs no interpreter. It needs none to the stranger 
who reads the fiict in the newspaper. It is more than an ordinary 
passing bell, announcing the general fsict of mortality. Especially is 
it more to us. Next to his family we stand. The intimacy of ^ee 
years and the same calling constituted a bond of communion. 
After his departure he kept up, by correspondence, his connection 
with Uiis place. On Saturday last, perhaps the last letter he wrote 
reached here. Death was standing by, bidding him finish and 
prepare. The next morning he was gone I 

" The result of all this intercourse has been to give us all a high 
opinion of our departed brother. 

" He came to us witli a high reputation for so young a man, was 
possessed of natural talent, had enjoyed opportunities of improve- 
ment, and was blessed with permanent health. To these, under a 
faithful pastor, Bev. Dr. Clark, he had added a Christian profes- 
sion, liie promises involved in these he had fulfilled. What 
pleased us most, and the value of the consideration now plainly 
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occurs, vaa his growth in Christian character. The ripening of his 
mind was apparent ; so was that of his graces. When he left as we 
bad great hopes. He was found to be a oaeful man, and the 
people wished him to continue in his position. He visited his home, 
in Philadelphia, to consult, and wrote to me, in part, about that. 
This was on Wednesday. He was seized on Thursday, and died 
on Sunday ; and now he is in the grave, and we are mourning bis 
loes. Lord, what is man ! Lord, what is human life — what human 
expectations I 

" These lessons are apt to be forgotten. As the track of a ship io 
the waters, of a bird in the air, or as Uie changing of a summer's 
cloud, they leave no permanent impression. Let ub not be ' for- 
getful hearers of the word ' of such dispensations. 

" 1. It teaches us the sovereignty of God. We are apt to forget 
this, through our worldiinees. If all things flowed on in an equa- 
ble current, we should forget God. ' All things continue as they 
were from the beginning of creation,' is the language of mocking 
unbelief. God breaks in upon this equable course, plants seed, 
but lets not the harvest ripen; lays a foundation, but raises no 
superstructure. This He did with our friend. ' The Lord gave, 
the Lord hath taken away.' 

" 2. Again, we are taught the insignificance of man. O, that we 
should ever be proud or think highly of ourselves I What have we 
that we have not received? Every gift, every opportunity of cut 
tivating them, every sphere for exercising them, every hour allowed 
us in the vineyard, is of the Lord. Last Sunday I had occasion to 
remark, 'how readily the Lord can dispense wi^ us; and that He 
employs us not for His, but for our sakes. He has made us, and 
He would make us happy by employing our energies ; and this can 
be done only in His service. Therefore it is that he uses us.' But 
little did I think what a sad verification my words were receiving; 
that he was refusing to employ an instrument that seemed eminently 
fit and meet for the Master's use. 'I have no toe fcv thee, go at 
once to thy rest in Heaven!' 

"3. It should repress ambition. How inconsistent in the followers 
of JesosI He promises not crowns, but a cross. How absurd in 
itself I See where it must end. God only knowa how soon. 

" It should teach us to prepare and to be prepared for our great 
change. Yout^ and its anticipations, youth and its preparations, 
youth and its comparisons with old age, make us forget our mor- 
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talitjT and sudden liability to death. Oar Mend being dead, in 
all these respects, speaketh. We should, also, love to weep with 
them that weep; as we feel our need of sympathy, should extend it 
to o^ere." 

Connected with theee two forms of effort and of influence, was 
another, already alluded to, which just here may receive more 
specific notice, that of his Sunday's work in the chapeL The pro- 
fessors, in turn, cAoiated oq these occasions, each thus becoming 
due on one Sunday in three. Dr. Sparrow was, perhaps, at his 
highest capacity, as a preacher, at this time. His reputation had 
preceded him, but it was soon recognized to be fiilly deserved. The 
moat striking characteristic of his sermons was that of systematic 
thoroughness. The subject, whatever it might be, was carefully 
and naturally approached, very frequently through an elaborate 
introduction, whidi, however, was often made use of to tell in the 
Bubseqaent discossion, or to dispoee of subordinate issues. When 
thus reached, the subject, or truth, or principle to be enforced, 
was Mrly and vigorously grasped, analytically extricated from all 
irrelevancy and sources of confusion in thought or in language, 
put in its relations to other and corroborative truths, and pressed, 
with these its accumuIatioDS, to his anticipated result. Along with 
this argumentative power, was that of a chastened yet vigorous 
imagination, peculiar felicity of illustration, especially of Scriptural 
quotation, whether as sustaining the point at issue, or as more 
clearly exhibiting its meaning. The language and style of discus- 
sion were simple and unpretentious, always dignified and earnest, 
often exceedingly impressive, sometimes startlingly so, at times 
rising to the highest d^ee of impassioned eamestnees. The 
description ot Dr. McElroy, as he heard him twelve or fourteen 
years before, in Ohio, already given, brings to view the main char- 
acteristics of delivery which continued daring his whole course. 
The felicity of the expression used by Dr. McElroy, that of " his 
whole countenance as a blaze of light," will be recognized by some 
of Ha hearers of this period. There were, of oouiBe, at different 
stages of his ministry, ^&rent d^p-ees of physical power, of nervous 
energy, having their natural ii^uence upon hia effectiveness in 
delivery. This was more sensibly felt by his old pupils, who heard 
him after a long interval There were times, indeed, happy 
•moments, even to the last, occasionally through the whole sermon, 
and daring passages in almost every sermon, when he was all in 
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delivery that he had ever been. The cloeing sddreea of the session 
of 1869, and that of 1872, will oocor to some of our readers as illus' 
trations of this remark. So &r as r^firded capacity and vigor of 
thought, there vas, to the close, do trace of abat«meQt. His intel- 
lect vas untouched. There was no manifeetation of failure ra: 
decay, not even in what is usually their first intimation, that of a 
&iling and defective memory. The changes allndod to, of effective- 
ness in delivery, were owing mainly to physical causes, the approach 
of age, diminished capacity of sustained exertion, and the interest 
corresponding. They were partly due, also, in certain cases, to 
causes of a different character: The impossibility of entirely repro- 
ducing the freshness of feeling and of interest with which sermons 
of an earlier date had been prepared and preached, when they were 
subsequently repeated, was one of theee. The habit, again, of later 
years, of omitting parts of the discourse, particularly of leaving out 
the introduction, for the purpose of shortening, was another. This 
latter practice always had the manifest effect, and one easily 
recognised by the watchful hearer, of dampening the interest of the 
speaker, disturbing his flow of feeling, and interfering with hia 
thorough absorption in the subject matter of discussion. Theee 
omissions were more connected with his later yoars. When he first 
came to Virginia, they were much less frequent. The introduction 
enabled him to approach his subject in suoh a manner as to pat 
himself in thorough sympathy with its material as it was reached; 
to ^ve him impetus and increase of interest, so as to carry his 
hearers with him, succesaAilly, to the close ; the peculiar charm, 
indeed, of his preaching, consisted very largely in this last peculiar- 
ity — thcorough identification of intellect and of feeling, alike with 
the truths and ideas presented, the emotion, the voice, and the 
whole personality so kindling with the thought, and expressing it, 
that its full power was conveyed to the hearer. No reproduction 
of these sermons upon the printed page can give any conception of 
their power aa preached, say, during the first half of his ministry in 
Vii^inia. The same remark may be made as to many portions of 
those disoourses as deUvered irom the pulpit during the later years 
of his life. It was a rich treat to his pupils to hear him at the 
Diocesan Convention, where he usually preached during some part 
of the serrices ; no less so in the meetings of associations and con- 
vocations, which, during the vacations, be was sometimes in the 
habit of attending. 
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Ab already intimated, diese discourses were delivered, or rather 
read from the DmnuBcript, the reading bringing out the feeling and 
thought, sometimes in a very impassioned manner ; but still it was 
reading, no attempt at anything else. As to extemporaneous 
preaching, the difficulties already alluded to, in connection with 
the Thursday night services, were felt in connection with the 
pulpit, and with increased force. Oocasionally, however, at this 
time, during the Lent services particularly, he would make short 
addresses from the chancel. One, of a very striking character, the 
writer remembers, made to the pupils of the High-school, soon 
after the death of one of their number, and another to the students, 
during the first visit of Dr., afterward Bishop Boone, to the 
Seminary, in 1843. But with these exceptions, his sermons were 
delivered from the manuscript. At the same time, while there was 
such distrust and low estimate of his own extemporaneous powers, 
he had great admiration of it as exhibited by others. Indeed, it 
was almost amusing, sometimes, to hear his expressions of admira- 
tion for what was very little more than the power of verbal 
oontinuanca The wonderful thing to him was, that a man, without 
flurry or diBcomposore, could stand before an audience, and 
discourse with the same ease and connection as under ordinary 
oircumBtanoes. Especially was this feeling expressed in connection 
wiUi the power of amplification. " When," said he, speaking of 
his own difficulties, "when I state my proposition, I have nothing 
more to say. How to expand, to enlarge, to amplify, this is my 
trouble;" and yet, in the recitation room, he was doing it daily, 
without embarrassment or hesitation. As some of these difficulties 
diminished, by practicing in the Faculty meetings, and otherwise, 
there was a corresponding diminution of his admiration of mere 
fluency. But he never lost his estimate — ^indeed, it was rather 
increased and heightened — of the importance of the extemporaneous 
capacity. 

One of the effijrts of that kind, already alluded to, will be 
recalled by this allusion to the sermons of that period; that which 
took place at the closing meeting, in the old prayer hall, of the 
professors and students, with Bishop Boone, towards the close of 
the session of 1842-3. During the week previous, Bishop, then 
Dr. Boone, in his first visit to this country, after the opening of the 
four Chinese ports, and with all the expectations suggested by that 
event, had been holding a series of meetings with the students, 
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and conferencae with individua,lB, in reference to the great work 
opening in that country to auccesaful missionary exertion. A moBt 
remarkable degree of interest had been called forth, and a large 
number of the students were occupied with the inquiry as to their 
own course of duty. The day of his departure, July 4th, there 
being no regular exercises on that day, there was a closing 
meeting of final appeal and reiteration, in reference to the topics of 
previous occasions. Dr. Packard and Dr. May followed Dr. Boone, 
witii remarks corroborative of what had been urged, and expressive 
of their interest in the subject of which they had been specially 
reminded; and, for the first time during the series of serviceB, 
they were followed 1^ Dr. Sparrow. His object, as he remarked, 
in his opening sentences, was " to remove any wrong impression that 
might be seated by his silence, as to his want of sympathy in 
what had been said, or of interest in the great work of which his 
brethren had been speaking. Such impression he could not 
consent should exist No language could ^Uy describe his interest 
in this great work of extending to &e heathen the blessings of the 
Gospel. That work in itself, in its results to the miaaionary, to his 
pupils, and to the world, when successful, passed all possibility of 
human eetimation. It was one, moreover, whidi, entered upon in 
a proper spirit, could not know of utter foilure, would be productive 
of beneficial consequences. Even supposing what, in the world's 
view, wonld be regarded as failure — that any aueh effort to carry 
the Gospel to the heathen should end in catastrophe; that the 
little band of missionaries, after having bidden farewell to Christian 
friends and relatives, should never reach their point of deetination; 
that ' He who has gathered the winds in His fists ' should send after 
them the overwhelming tempest, and that, with all their sanctified 
aspirations and plans, they should go down in mid-ocean ! even in 
such case, the example and self-sacrifice would not be lost. This 
sacrifice and effort would be endless blessing to diose making it. 
Even as undertaken, although the undertaking should be a failure, 
it would incite others to similar exertions to take up the work which 
had fallen from their hands, and carry it on to a successful conclu- 
sion I" The brief indication thus given of the line of thought in 
the address can, of course, afford no adequate conception of those 
thoughts as clothed in words at the time, and finding their highest 
expression in the fervid emotion of the speaker. Taken altogether, 
,it was one of ^e most stirring and eloquent appeals to which the 
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couTBee on the TemptatioD, and one on 1 John, i, 9, during the 
Lent services of 1871-2, but not exceeded by these or any others 
of later periods. 

During this earlier portion of his residence in Virginia, also, 
■when there was greater .icapacity of meeting it, there was very 
considerable deomnd for his services in the neighborhood. He 
preached very frequently in Alexandria, Georgetown, Washington, 
and Baltimore, But it was with more special enjoyment, that be 
attended and took part in the asaociationa for preaching, held in 
the country parishes. The couvocational system, at that time, was 
unknown in Virginia. But a great deal of the work which is now 
done through the convocations, was then done through the associa- 
tions, so &r as the matter of preaching was concerned, perhaps more 
effectively. 

It now remains that we speak more particularly of his work in 
the department of instruction, his special duties as Professor. 
During the first year, as we have seen, he taught Church History; 
and this agfun was added to his duties at a subsequent period, 
during the partial disorganization occasioned by the war, irom 
1861 to 1866. His notes and questions show a very pains-taking 
and thorough maateiy of the materials. It was a part of the 
course, however, for which be had no special inclination ; and he 
speaks, in a letter of 1841, of the effort with which he entered 
upon his duUee. The work by which he was better known to the 
ten or eleven generations of students who were with him in 
Virginia, was that in the departments of Christian Evidences, and 
83r8tematic Divinity. And of these it will be proper to give more 
specific notice. The former of these. Christian Evidences, induding 
BuUer's "Analogy," occupied the latter part of the junior and the 
earlier portion of the middle year. During the first ten years, 
perhaps, in Virginia, the Evidence course was one which he himself 
had worked out. It consisted of written questions, with references. 
The recitation was accompanied by a fiill discussion and exposi- 
tion of the topics presented; and there was opportunity afforded 
to the student to correct or fill out imperfect answers. Opportu- 
nity was thus given of thorough preparation for review. At a 
later period this was changed, and text-books were used. At the 
time spoken of the practice was as described. The peculiar 
onterest was in the exposition and the discussion. And the effort 
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of looking up the material for the aoswersj as also the previous 
study of the questions, constituted an admirable preparation for 
these, And enabled the student fully to understand and appreciate 
them. But for Dr. Sparrow's habitual self-depreciation, he -would 
probably have continued this mode of instruction. Such couise, 
from year to year, with additions, bringing up the arguments and 
replies to new objections and difficulties irom time to time urged, 
would have been a valuable oontribution to the department of 
Apologetics. The hope, indeed, was indulged, even to the last, by 
some of his friends and pupils, that among his papers something 
like this would have been found. His high standard, and Ins sense 
of deficiency, constituted to such effort an insuperable difficulty. 
Whether, on the whole, with his physique, and daily duties, 
demanding a certain amount of daily exertion, he did not accom- 
plish more, going on as he did, and refusing to be implicated in the 
labors and vezations of literary life, is a queetion not easily 
answered. But without deciding this point, there need to be no 
hesitation in saying that such self-depreciation was carried too far; 
and that inferior men, a£ they always will, if superior ones stand 
aside, or are backward, had to do work that he might and could 
have done very much better. This was particularly felt during the 
existence of the "Evangelical Quarterly," from 1852-61; when 
effort was &equenbly made, but in vain, to enlist him among Uie 
contributors. One of the most admirable articles of that Review 
was written by a clergyman, not one of his pupils, who, after 
drawing him out conversationally, on a certain subject, and getting 
him to state his views, put them upon paper, and thus brought 
them before the world. Not lees was it a source of regret, with 
reference to works of a more permanent character. " Doctor," 
said one of his pupils to him, in 1844, in reply to a remai^ which 
he had made, in regard to Burnet's exposition, "Doctor, why do 
not you prepare a book on the Articles ? Ton have the material, 
why not write it down." "Bishop McHvaine," was the reply, 
"urged me to do so ten years ^fo." But the wish of bishop and 
student alike failed to bring the desired result. One of Dr. 
Sparrow's pupils particularly, the early-called and lamented Henry 
Dennison, was especially pertinacious with reference to this matter, 
and from year to year recurred to it But the objections and 
difficulties were always insuperable. Apart from sermons and 
addresses, published by special request, hia nearest approaches to 
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authoraliip vren in this eystem of questtonB on Eridencee, as also in 
a similar one on Systematic Divinity. 

Folloving his coarse on specific evidence, was his instruction 
baaed upon Butler's "Analogy." Dr. Sparrow made a great deal 
of this part of his course. It was not only an exposition and dfr- 
Telq)meat of the great argument of that work, bat also of its prin- 
ciples, in their manifold appUcatioo. The work itaelf he had 
thoroughly mastered. With its line of thought, as its details and 
illustrations, he was perfectly &miliar. His own thinking was 
greatly in accordance with its principles, and his effort was to 
imbue wiUi it the minds of his pupils : to teach them, with Butler, 
to assert and positively decide no further than real knowledge 
would justify ; to discriminate carefiilly between what was really 
known and what was not known ; and in all doubtful cases to j udge 
of the onkoown by the known, so &r as they had anything in com- 
mon, and not to judge of the known by the unknown. It may be 
aatd of him, that he Butlerized in all his teaching, as in all his 
thinking and argumentation. The " Analogy " stood in about the 
same relation to his theological course as Hooker seems to have 
intended that the first book on law should stand to his subsequent 
argument on polity. What, however. Hooker failed to do with 
the principles of the book on law, Dr. Sparrow succeeded in doing 
with those of the Analogy. He consistently applied them, and 
never seemed to lose sight of them. And it was usually in this 
part of his course that the question with any particular pupil was 
decided, whether or not he would diverge from, or travel on, sym- 
pathizingly and lovingly, with his instructor. This decision was, 
no doubt, in many cases unconsciousty made. The beginning of 
the divergence was not at the time, perhaps, suspected. But 
events made it manifest, as the application of Butler's principles, 
at a later period, came in conflict with some cherished opinion. 
Apart, moreover, from such application of these principles, or their 
controlling influence in his subsequent teaching, the intellectual 
training involved in his mode of mastering and applying the argu- . 
ment to the specific purpose of Butler, was highly quickening and 
beneficial. In thb, as with the Evidences, there were written 
qaeations. But these were used only in review. The work was 
first gone over, studied, recited, and its principles fully discussed, 
the questions coming in and giving distinctness and form to the 
whole preceding process. These recitations on Butler were some- 
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times anticipated with spedal anxiety. But they were rarely 
remembered with any other feelings than thoBe of gratification. In 
more cases than one, hia papile at the Seminary had studied and 
graduated upon the book ^sewhera. But never in each manner, 
or to such degree of perfection, as to prevent their finding new light 
in it from their new teacher — applications and meanings hitherto 
unrecognized and even unsuspected. 

The study of this work was followed by that of SystOToatic 
Divinity. Prior to his residence in Virginia, Dr. Sparrow seems 
to have used other works, at the same time very largely a system 
of bis own, like that on Evidences, witii questions and references. 
He Ibund in use a tezt-book, Knapp's Theology, introduced by Dr. 
Keith, and adopting this, continued to use it until the close of his 
life. A large portion of the Middle year was occupied with this 
work, in the examination and discussion of topics of (General The- 
ology, while tiie Senior year following waa more particularly given 
to the theological standuds of the Church of England, the Articles, 
and Homilies, and Prayer-book. The characteristics of teaching 
already alluded to, in connection with BuUer, were exhibited in 
these Iat«r portions of the course. The object in Systematic 
Divinity was to settle it upon a Scriptural baas, to establish cor- 
rect principles of interpretation, throwing out everything irrelevant 
and doubtfiil, and thoa giving prominence to what was clear — tiie 
meaning of which was undoubted. With this there was the con- 
stant recurrence to certain great established principles, the truth 
and the light, wherever clear, being fearlessly followed. At 
the same time, while indicating the region of doubtful specu- 
lation, there was a refusal, while within that region, to indulge in 
anything like dogmatism. Among his qualifications as a theolc^cal 
teacher this was not the least important — the capacity of ascertain- 
in gand distinctly recognizing the real limits of human knowledge 
in historical iact and statement, as of human attainment in theo- 
logical and philosophical speculation. He recognized and pre- 
sented to his pupils, in these latter departments, the rea! nature <rf 
the issues involved in certain problems of speculation ; and thus 
showed the incapacity of finite powers to comprehend, much less to 
solve them. His constant efibrt was to quicken thought, to stimu- 
late a spirit of investigation, not only as to facts, but their causes 
and relatione; and in such efibrt he was pre-eminently successful. 
But, in thought which was not definite, and in investigation which 
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had no practically Bpectfic object, he had little intereet or eympathy. 
Consciously living himself in a world of realitiee, he impressed his 
pupils with the same conviction — a conviction transforming alike 
the highest results of Intimate speculatioQ and the simplest mate* 
rials of revealed precept into those of practical affection and per- 
sonal action. 

Nor waa it merely in the recitation room, in the Thursday night 
meeting, or in the chapel, that his peculiar ^ft of impartation was 
exercised. He was a teacher everywhere, without intending it, 
unconsciously fulfilling his vocation. Men who met with him in social 
life found that they were learning from him, that his conversation 
was bringing to them new ideas, new facts altogether, or old iacts 
under new aspecto and in new relations. This was pecuUarly the 
case in hia intercourse with his pupils. His study was always 
accessible, visits from students were always cordially welcomed, 
and he was ever ready for conversation. Specially did he seem 
to welcome and enjoy such visite when not well enough, from his 
headaches, to st^y, but able to enjoy oonversation, and even partially 
to forget his discomfort. Never was the power of mind over matter 
more clearly exhibited than on soma of these occasions, in the 
change from languor and weakness to apparent strength and health, 
as his countenance would lighten and glow with the interest of 
conversation and discussion. A visit and a talk, in many cases, 
seemed to act as a restorative. 

Of course, there were some students who enjoyed such opportu- 
nities more largely than others. But it was simply because diey 
more sought and appreciated them. And some, perhaps, of tl^ 
most pleasant reminiscences of students of those days have their con- 
nection with such occasions in the Doctor's study, or as they might 
&rll in with him in his walks to Alexandria. The account of one 
of these latter, from the recollections of a pupil, will not be, just 
here, without ito interest, " It was my first talk with the dear old 
Doctor, and it comes Imck to me with a freshness and feehng of 
pleasure which it is impossible for me to describe. I was in the 
early part of the Junior year, and had not as yet met him in recita^ 
tion, when I overtook him, one afternoon, about half way between 
the Seminary and Alexandria. I had one or two bundles, and my 
wood saw, which I was taking to town to have sharpened." The 
students of the present generation may here be reminded, that in 
those days of primitive simplicity wood was the only fuel known on 
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the Hill,* and, with a few rare eiceptiona, the students, each one, did 
hia own sawing. Onmborland had not, as yet, appeared. The Post- 
office for the Seminary waa in Alexandria, the students taking it 
by turns, alphabetically, to go in, each afternoon, for the mail ; and 
bundles of all hinds, to and &o, came and went in ULe bands of 
their owners. But, leaving this digression, we resume the ac- 
coudt. "The Doctor, as I came up, noticed the number of my bun- 
dles, and insisted upon relieving me, which he did, by taking the 
saw, and carrying it to the edge of town, where the sharpener lived. 
We were soon in conversation, the most interesting part of it 
started by a question about the Oxford Tracts, but goii^ on &om 
this to other topics. Eapecially do I remember an opinion about 
Coleridge, expressive of a high appreciation of his genius, bnt at 
the same time objecting to some of his principles, as traoscending 
those of tbe Baconian and Butlerian systems. How the conversa- 
tion passed from these topics to that of poetry, I have no recol- 
lection. But I well remember that portion of it ; and his expressions 
erf admiration in regard to some of the Ijfrics of Thomas Moore, as 
also the manner in which be repeated a couple of stanzas from one 
of them. Certainly the lines were very beautiful, eapecially as he 
repeated tbem. But there can be, I think, as little doubt that 
their association with Ireland, and the circumstances under which 
they were first beard, in early youth or childhood, added to his 
impression of their beauty. The pleasure of that afternoon's walk 
and conversation I shall never cease to remember. And I hope its 
imperfect reproduction may recall as pleasant ones to others of his 
pupils who have enjoyed the same opportunities." 

It will thus be seen that Dr. S5>arrow was finding his fiill sphere 
of influence, as of grateful occupation, in his new field of duty. It 
was not very long, however, before there was presented a disturb- 
ing question, inducements to a diange, which required deliberation 
and a struggle, enabling him to decide as to what constituted hia 
course of duty. In the year 1844 there came an invitation and 
earnest request that be would return to Qambier, and resume the 
duties of his old position. Subsequent invitations, of a most flat- 
tering character, as we shall see, were given him to the same 
position. But this first one came so soon, and it brought back so 

'Dr. Ua7, who lud lived in thaooU Kgloa, StstintrodDoedADthraoite to theooin- 
miuiitf on the Hill, and «o[t cokl followed, & few jean later, whea the canal bora 
Onmberland reached Alexandria. 
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mEiny of && aasodationa and schemee of nsefalceee in his earlj 
field of I&bor, rocaUing as it did hia deep interest and early efibrte 
for the Bucceea of the OoUege and Seminary, that he was greatly 
moved by it, and found eome difficulty in reaching his decisioD. 
As will be seen from his correspondence, his work in Vu^nia, and 
liifl official connections, were all agreeable. The only difficnlty 
which had its weight, was that connected with the iise of slave 
labor, in the domestics of his honsehold, to which he had not been 
aocoetomed, and to which he felt reluctance. His general views of 
that subject will come oat inddentally, in the course of oar narra- 
tive. It is here alloded to simply as indicatii^ one (tf the ele- 
ments to be r^arded in reaching his oondnsion. This, however, 
and aU others, were folly and carefully considered, and the result 
of that considMntion 'was that he ought not to make the proposed 
diange. The following letter to his old friend. Dr. Wing, written 
immediately siter reaching the conclusion thus indicated, will have 
its interest in connection with this subject : — 

"Thbolooical SEiinTART, Fairfax Ootnmr, Va,, 
" September 26th, 1844. 
"Dear Brother : — 

" I write with a heavy heart, in part because I know my letter 
will give heaviness to youiB. After a most painfiil and protracted 
consideration of the question of removal to Ohio, I am brought to 
the conclnsicm that I ought not to leave my present post. I have 
^weighed the matter, day and night, ever since it has been placed 
before me. Whether reading, or talking, or dreaming I might 
almost say, there has been an under current of thought upon this 
subject, which has never for a moment ceased to flow. The various 
c(Huiderations that have presented themselves, it would be impossi- 
ble for me to ^ve or even hint at Indeed, it would answer no 
purpose. I may say, however, that amongst the influences which 
have swayed me, has not been anything like indiflerence toward the 
persons who have been any way connected with the giving of the 
call. The bishop's happiness I should deem it my happiness to 
promote, to the utmost of my abiHty ; and you know that in the 
weJf&re of the colkge I take tfte deepest interest. For the Faculty, 
also, I have great personal regard. As to yourself, I feel con- 
strained to say, the occasion is so very special, that there is not a 
man of all my acunaintanca in dose ne^rtiorhood to whom I would 
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ra&er live aad die; and my &mily partakes Mly of ^e same feel-i 
ing toward yourself and Mrs. Wing. But after a careful and 
prayerful coiudderatioD of what my Menda on both sides ot the - 
AUeghaaiee have said, I cannot see it my duty to leave tliis Instt-^ 
tutioD. 

" I can scarcely refrain from going into the reasons of my deter- 
mination; but I feel it would be an unsatisfactory and abortive 
attempt, in the narrow space of a letter, and, therefore, I forbear. , 
I wish, however, that it may be distinctly understood that I con- . 
-sider the post so unanimously offered me by Bishop Mcllvaine and 
the Trustees as one highly honorable, responsible and important, 
and requiring to fill it adequately, a man of higher attainments and 
greater ability than I pretend to possess. 

"I rejoice that you did not come to see me, nndar the circom- 
stancee. Under any others, it would rejoice my heart to see you. 
I go next Monday to the G^aieral Convention at Philadelphia. I 
wish you were a del^^te, that I might talk over old times with 
you. 

" I have written to Mr. Bronson, as Chairmap of tlie Committee. 
The bishop I shaU see in Philadelphia. I wish be could know of 
my determination before we meet. 

" This is the seventh letter I have written, ' hand running,' and I 
am tired. Mis. Sparrow and the children join in afTectionate re- 
membrances to Mrs. Wing. Your affectiimate brother, 

"WiLLIAH SPAJUtOW." 

The.Oeneral Convention thus alluded to was the first in which 
Dr. Sparrow appeared ae a delegate from Virginia. For many 
succeeding sessionB he occupied a similar position. From his 
repugnance to die effort of extemporaneous speaking, as from all 
want of practice in parliamentary discussion, he was one of the 
silent members of the body. One, however, of the most effective 
of his fellow delegates, in debate, as in all other rdq>ects, Mr. Philip 
Willianis, always spoke of him as pre-eminently wise in council, 
apd, therefore, a most valuable member of the delegation. 

It vill be remembered that this earlier portion oi Br. Sparrow's 
labors in Vii^inia, from 1841 to 1848, was oontempoianeoua with 
the most earnest part of the Oxford Tract controversy. The first 
Diocesan Convention which he attended, soon after his arrival, 
in May, 1841, in Alexandria, witnessied a struggle in reference 
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to that sul^ect. The chairman of the Committee on the State 
of the Chnixih, Dr. !E!mpie, having, in his report, alluded to the 
Tracta, and vamed against them, objectioii waa offered, and the 
efibrt made to - prevent its acceptance, and, of cooTBe, endorse- 
ment by the Convention. One of the objections, most pertinadoosly 
urged, was that of the incompetency of the GoaveDtion to an 
<^imon npcai the merits of certain publications which the majority 
had not read. This objection waa neatralized, to a great degree, 
l^ the closing speech of the author of the report, in the shape of 
pbundant quotations, the meaning and drift of which could scarcely 
be misunderstood; and the report waa accepted. It waa a 
gratifying indication to Br. Sparrow, as to the nature of his new 
ecdeeiastical associations, and of the sympathy and assistance 
npon which he might depend, in the performance of his official 
duties. His own position, as to the leaders and principles of this 
movement, was clearly defined and distinctly onderstood. From 
the first, to his mind, their real character and tendency were 
manifest. He, therefore, made it his special work, recc^ized it as 
die work to which, in his peculiar position, be bad been providen* 
tially called, to counteract and neutralize their influence. It was, 
in his estimation, an effort, under the forms of sacerdotalism and 
aacramentalism, to materialize Christianity, to pervert it as a 
religion of inward spirit and life, to one of outward form and 
ceremony. The excuse itself, which was made fbr this movement, 
and whidi doubUees actuated some of its leaders, that of expelling 
die demon of Gterman nationalism by Patristic authority, was, in 
his view, a dishonor done to Qod's word, and only calculated to 
increase the evil which it undertook to remedy. With these views, 
there could be little doubt or hesitation as to the character of his 
teaching. As the questions specificaUy raised in this controversy 
came up, they were subjected to thorough examination, and this 
with reference to a twofold object. First, to show that the 
noveltiee with which so many were &Bcinated, and which, from this 
feature of their novelty, had a charm to a certain class of mind 
among his studeuts, were old errora. Secondly, that th^ were not 
only errcoB tested in the light of Scripture, but distinctly repudiated 
by the Bnglisb and Continental Befonners; not capable of adjust- 
ment to the system of those Beformers, but belonging, in Ic^c and 
in spirit alike, to the system from which they had separated. The 
trumpet, npon these points, gave no uncertain sound. His. owu- 
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ooDTictioDS were dear, as to the nature of the issaee iDvolved, aa to 
their fundaiueatal character, as to the impoasibilitj of oompromiB^ 
eepecially of the £i,vorite one of that period, the via media, except 
I^ a betrayal of esseatial Christian doctrine. As theee con- 
victions vere clear to his own mind, ' he attempted to place them 
clearly before the minds of others. Hia pupils, whether they 
adopted his views or not, were in no doabt as to his meaning. 
When failing to prodtice conviction, he never &iled in the impreeedon 
of thorough eameetneas and trutiifdlnees of intent, as of trans- 
cendent ability. This impreesion, that of tii6 sacredness of troth, 
and of all convictions attained in its reception, reached all daaaea 
of bis pupils, even those who dijTered from him moet wid^y. 
While to a special class, those who were in sympathy, or who, in 
the attitude of learners, were seeking to know the truth, to clear 
and systematize their views, to be able to see and to give a reason 
for the hope that was in them, theee instructions were recognized 
as of the Ughest interest and importance. The effective Teacher, 
of course, who fiums the sound and spiritual theologian, is the 
Holy Qhoat. Where His teaching has not preceded, and does not 
accompany that of the theological professor, the result most and 
will be a failure. It is not, therefore, properly a matter of sorprise, 
that a portion of the pupils of Dr. Sparrow, or of any other 
teacher, should eventually be enlisted among his opponents. Even 
with theee, however, a powerfully modifying influence is often 
exerted. Their sacerdotidiam, or sacramentalism, or ecdeeiasti- 
cism, is of a very different character from what it would have 
been, formed under other influences. These elements, in mauy 
cases, precede the teacher's instructions, survive, in ^ite of them, 
but are greatly modified 1:^ them. At the same time, there is a 
difl^rent cUss; and Dr. Sparrow had the joy of knowing that thwa 
was a good proportion of it among his pupils ; those who thoroughly 
sympathized with and appreciated their teacher, folly received his 
instruoti(ms and pnodplee, and then carried them oat in lives of 
ministerial activity and usefulness. The great contest to which 
allusion has been made, and to which his teaching of that period 
neceasarily had large reference, was reaching its climax at the time 
of the O^ieral Convention in which Dr. Sparrow first appeared as 
a Delegate from Virginia. The fullest discoaaion of its merits, of 
any in that body, took place on that occasion. This discnssioa 
only preceded, by a few months, the first decided exode of the 
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leaders of that moTement from die Charch of England to that of 
Bome. One prominent individual took part in this discuasion, 
ecoating all notion of Bomevard, tendencies in the Oxford leaders 
or their objecta, who, in a very short time, followed them. These 
latter developments, perhaps, had more effect than any discussion, 
IB arresting this movement, and bringing discredit upon its 
advocates. But its elemente remained, as the seed of a later 
harvest of error and annc^nce; elements of unscriptural error, 
palliated and toyed with on one side, and resisted on the other, 
until they reached their development in full-blown Bitualism. Dr. 
Sparrow's work, therefore, all along, during the lull between, as 
daring the hottest contest of the Tractarian and Bitualistic coatro- 
Tersies, was to expose and to refute error as it appeared, and to 
guard bis pupils against the reception of germinal principles in 
which the worst errors of these movements found their origin. Id 
this respect, his whole professorial career was a contest; a contest 
Id which many who agreed with bitn doctrinally did not sympathize, 
and, indeed, r^arded as unnecessary. But "wisdom is justified of 
her children." Certainly, the evolution of the last ten or fifteen 
years juatifiee every ofiFbrt in the way of Scriptural teaching to 
anticipate and prevent it. Had no such effort been made, no 
warning preceded, how much more hopeless would have been the 
present efibrt and prospect of resistance.* 

The following cooununicatioD, from one of the Virginia clergy. 
Dr. Slau^ter, who, during this period, was brongbt into association 
with Dr. Sparrow, will be read with interest, not only in view of the 
criticism expressed, but as exhibiting the views of the Doctor him- 
self upon a topic, at that time, of exciting interest and importance. 
As already mentioned, Br. Sparrow found great pleasure in attend- 
ing the religious meetings carried on for several days by associated 
clergymen &om neighboring parishes. We find, from his corres- 
pondence, that such was his habit in Ohio ; and when he came to 
his new home, in Virginia, this habit was continued. His part of 
the work, however, owing to the peculiarity alluded to already, and 
by this oorreepondeat, was that of preaching from the pulpit. The 

• " For forty jewi — ever ainoe the fiwt Oxford Tnct naa inaed— Dr. Spairoir hM 
■temmed thlscarrentoferror which Ium been coming in likeK flood upon onrChtttch, 
To him, nnder Qod, we owe It, more than to anj other man, living oi de«d, that we 
atUl have a body of Erangelical clergy, or that there U ttiUliope thatAohanihallbe 
oeat oat u one that tronbletb Itrael."— -i>r. IIcEim'i Sermon on At Simdag afier 
l>r. Sfpanvu't Fmneral, 
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'exhortations following tlie sermoDS, or of the informal prayer meei- 
ings, he left for others. In some flaw exceptional cases, under 
pressure, he departed from his, usoal rule, bat always at the 
sacrifice of feeling preceding, and with annoyance following. The 
criticism, therefore, is very largely correct, as to the Doctor's pecu- 
liarities, of that time. But, it will read very strangely to some of 
his pupils of later years. These will remember not bo much the 
intellectual power, wonderful as that sometimee was, but the dose, 
searching, startling, practical appeals to the heart and conscience. 
But we let the writer speak for himself. 

" I cannot lay a just claim to any q>ecial intimate with Dr. 
Sparrow. He always seemed to be 'so above me,' that I was 
content to look up to him with admiration, as we do at the stars, 
and silently rejoice in the light which he shed all around him — a 
light which will long stream above the horizon which hides him 
from our view, as does that of the sun after he has gone down to 
oar eyee. I have never come in contact with the man who com- 
bined the like breadth of comprehension and luminous insight into 
the heart of a subject, and who marshaled his thoughts in such 
logical phalanx, and made Uiem march in such lucid order, as this 
great master of sentences. It was one of the purest joys I have 
ever known, to have him, in private converse or in public discourae, 
unfold a dark, intricate topic, until it was transfigured into an illu- 
minated transparency. 

" And yet, with all his wondrous powers, our &iend had a serious 
defect as a preacher ; a defect of which be was painfully conscious, 
and which I have heard him bitterly lament. I mean in practical, 
in moral capacity, to come down from the purely intellectual q>here ih 
-which he habitually moved, and adapt himself to the averse hearer. 
He had power to convince the understanding, and that was the ol^ect- 
ive point at which he aimed. He had less skill in awakening the con- 
science and moving the heart. What are called thinking men, 
moving in Uterary circles, and, necessarily, educated hearers, too 
often forget that it is not by pure reason that people in general are 
made better — not by any rational process, so mudi as by t^e mag- 
netism which streams from highly charged emotional natures, and 
by 'those touches of nature which make the whole world kin.' Dr. 
Sparrow saw this truth clearly ; and he has often come nnexpect- 
edlv to assodations where he heard there was an awakening, 
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decIiniDg to preach, and aTerriDg that he came to try and detect the 
fiecret of other men's snccesB on sach occaBions, and endeavor to go 
and do likewise. I remember that he apent a week or more with me 
when I was pastor in Petersburg, and holding daily services for many 
weeks coDtinuonsly. He professed the greatest longing for the 
gift of BQCceesful preaching ; and often eaid he would sacrifice all 
he possessed for the power of adaptation — the wisdom to win sools, 

"This defect was sot of the iotelligeDce, for all things to him, 
hanmnly speaking, were poesible in that sphere. It was probably 
the result of his life Id the chair of the profeesor, maMng it incum- 
bent npon him to be armed at all points, and equipped for all 
emergencies — ^in a high and peculiar sense, a defender of ihe Snith. 
-Hence the habit of sounding everything to the bottom, measuring 
its length and breadth, weighing it in the balancea, and finding 
precisely what it was worth. This habit of treating every subject 
thoroughly, and guarding his front, danks and rear, like a trained 
tactician, made it morally impossible for him to condescend to that 
guerrilla war&re, in which a sharp eye, and a ready hand, and 
celerity of movement will often be more effective than the heaviest 
artillery wielded according to the art of war. 

"To change the figure, if he saw a man struf^ling in the water, 
while he would sympathize as tenderly and heartily with him as 
others, perhaps more so, the habit of his mind would be to c&ll for 
a life-boat and save him according to the rules of art, rather than 
instinctively plunge and swim for his life, dragging the drowning 
man, by his locks, to the land. 

" There was one subject on which Dr. Sparrow and I were in per- 
fect accord — -the subject of A£ncan colonization. He believed that 
America in AMca was the true solution of Ahica. in Am^Hca. 
Knowing his interest in this question, I always nominated him as a 
delegate to the annual meeting in Washington, and he always 
iattended punctually. In handling this subject, I always felt the 
need of a satis&ctory basis for ^e institution of slavery, as it 
existed among us; and I sought it from Dr. Sparrow. This led to 
frequent conversations between us, and to a correspondence, of 
which I have preserved one of his letters. Although he was bom 
in the North, and educated in Ireland, he had no sympathy with 
immediate abolitionists. The following extract from his letter 
will, I think, be of interest. It Beems to me ' like apples of gold In 
pictures of silver.' 
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" ' WbeD Ctrist came into tbe world it vas fall of kingdoms. That 
these ehould be held together was indispensable to the existence 
and progress of society. Society cannot aivance per saUum ; it 
must advance by degrees. So also it must be improved, for the 
moat part, from within. Bxtemal ameliorations, which outrun the 
internal, do no good ; witness the South American Eepublics and 
the history of France. To improve society, we must implant the 
principle within it, and let it leisurely and without violence work 
itself out to the surface, amending, last of all, the municipal 
arrangementa This is the general rule. Now Christ came to set 
up a kingdom not of this world. It was not of the same class with 
existing kingdoms; it was not to be their rival nor their fellow. 
It was to be comjo^hensive of them all, taking possession of them, 
and having them use their external features and peculiarities, 
except as these might be gradually and silently modified by its 
permeating and all pervading infiuence. Among these external 
relations, I set down war, the political relations of men, domestic 
slavery, and, in a certain sense, divorce. Now, in regard to theee, 
there is a certain ided state which all would call perfection, and 
which may be realized, perhaps, in the Millftnnij^l times, and in the 
meantime to be approximated. This state we would call ahtoluie 
right, and it consists in the total removal of some of the thing? 
named, and in the modification of others. To bring about this 
state of things, so &r as the present time is concerned, was the 
object of setting up Christ's kingdom. And that object will not 
&iL It may tarry, but it will come at last. But how is Christi- 
anity to realize in the actual this beautiful and infinitely desirable 
ideal f It most not precipitate matters; that would prove disaa- 
trous. It would be l^e plucking up the tares before the proper 
time. As the defects and abuses of socie^ referred to are ffovem- 
mental, to assail them directly would bring the kingdom of Christ 
in direct collision with the kingdoms of this world; which would be 
most pernicious several ways. Humanly speaking, it would exter- 
minate the Church of Christ ; for men would fight against it without 
restraint of conscience, looking at it as a mere earthly interest. 
Aside from this, the efiect upon the world itself would be most 
blinding. Christ's kingdom is not wealth, nor political sagacity, 
nor military prowess; 'but righteousneeB, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.' Above all, it would set aside those positive preoepts 
which Christ has given in regard to the powers that may be over 
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na. In all this Christiaoity is regarding the ecpedtan^. Jnst as 
divorce was allowed to the Jews, though the true idea, the riffkt in 
regard to marriage, waa otherwise ; so ChriBtianity forbears to press 
things which it hopes to see realized hereafter in the world. In 
fixing her eye upon the right, she makes provision for progress. 
In regulating the puisoit of that object by the expedient, she has 
a wise reference to the natnre <^ nun, and the condition of the 
world as fallen, and takes care that the prt^ees shall not be 
checked. Bight gives ui onward moUon to the car, expediency 
keeps it from running off the track. Each is indispensable in ite 
place; neither can he omitted, nor can their order and mutual 
relations be interfered with, wi^out consequoices which self love, 
benevolence and conscience must recoil from. To present the sub- 
ject properly, would require modi ezpansion and explanation ; and if 
I was writing to one who would read what I have written in a 
captious spirit, I would add many limitations, checks and illustra> 
tions.' 

" The last sentence is a good example of what I said above, of the 
Doctor's aversion to touch a subject which he ooold not exhaust 
and put beyond all cavil and misoonstructioD." 

In reference to the domng topic alladed to in this oonununioa- 
tiOn, a remark was once nkade in Dr. Sparrow's presence, as to the 
mode of teadiing and action puraoed toward it by the Apostles and 
inspired writers of the New Testament. His reply, in substance, 
was, that the way in which the Now Testament writers dealt with 
it, in the Ughi of what was going on around him, coistitnted, to his 
mind, high evid^ice of their inqiiration. It was not, under their 
outward circumstances, the wisdom of man. 

The fudlowing reminiscences of a student o£ the latter portion of 
this period. Rev. Charles R Ambler, while referring to one or two 
points already mentioned, contain odiars, which will have thdr 
iat^*eet in this oonnectkm. Of special interest is the last inci* 
dent related, illustrative of Dr. Sparrow's feelings in regard to 
everything which would bring reproach upon the Seminary, or 
suspicion upon the Christian character and consistoicy ot hia 
pupils. He had a high standud of ministeri^ and lay consuit- 
ency. With this, he had a dear percepti<m of the o[Hni(ms and 
judgments of worldly men, in reference to open improprieties of 
Clhristian professcnv. And thus, in view both <d their spiritual 
benefit, as for the avoidance of reproach upon their Christian and 
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miniBterial calHng, he endeavored to impreBs his convictioDs apon 
thoee nnder his instmctioD. Herein, too, he waa eminently bdo- 
ceesfhl. There were pi^ila, as alrmuly mmtioned, who did not 
adopt his Uieological system. Bnt rarely, if ever, was it the case 
that one could be fonnd who did not how in rerereDoe to his hi^ 
demand for Christ-lihe excellence and holiness ; for single-heartad 
'devotion, in a life unspotted from the world, to the Master's service. 
' "It was in the year 1842 that I saw Dr. Spairow for the first 
'time. He had then bat recently come from Oambiar, in Ohio, to 
take the chair of Systomatic Divinity in the Virginia Seminary, 
and was attending ^e Virginia GonventioQ, which that year met 
jn the town of Stannton. His repatation as a learned man and 
profoand theologian was already very great ; and, though bat a hoy 
' at the time, I can well remember how, as be sat in the Convention, 
with folded arms and down-tamed coantenanoe, saying nothing, bat 
ai^tarently noting everything said by others, he seemed to come ap 
folly to my ideal of a great divine. 

" When, a year or two after tiiis, I went to the High-school, near 
the Seminary, in the chapel of the latter, for the first time, I heard 
the Doctor preach. I had been told by my schoolmates that, 
thongh no doubt a great preacher, he was qnito too deep to be 
understood by boys ; and that, therefore, there was no use to listen 
to him. So fully did I become impressed with this idea, that, for 
several times when he preached, I would not pretend to foUow his 
train of thought, but would eit, endoring as patiently as possible 
what I beUeved it impoBsible for me to enjoy. But, even then, 
while t^Jng little account of what he said, I remember watdiing, 
with dehght, the play of his fine ooontenance, reflecting, as it did, 
with the most pleasing variety, the sentiments he was uttering. His 
high, expansive forehead, his mild, yet piercing eyes, so radiant 
with thought, as he locked up from his manuscript ; the smile tiiat 
woald play on his coantenanoe, as some triith of the Ghispel would 
ocune up before him with new fuUneee and beauty — all theee seem 
still before me, as I recall the im^e which he left upon my mind 
in those early days. 

' " At lengdi, becoming more and more dissatisfied with being a 
mere looker-on at the Doctor's preaching, I determined, at least, to 
make an effort to onderstand him, and so, if possible, get some of 
(b&t pleasure and profit which others seemed to draw so largely 
from his disoouraes. Accordingly, one Sunday, as I seated myself j 
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'after the Momiitg Service, I made up my mind Umt I would give 
him all Uie attention of which I was capable, from tlie beginning of 
his sermon to its doee, and t^ns fairly test the question whether I 
oould understand him or not. To my great surprise and delight, 
he opened his subject in a manner perfectly dear and simple, and 
and at the same time highly interesting, riveting my attention bom 
the start, and carrying me along with him, with increasing interest, 
to the dose of his ailment. As he oonduded, with some practical 
lessons from the subject, my mind seemed to be left in a state of 
perfect satis&ction and acquiescence in what he had said. And 
BDch was ever afterwards the effect of his preaching apon me when 
I was privileged to hear him. 

"In Uie year 1845 I became a student of the Seminary, entering 
the junior class, which, at Uiat time, was taught by Dr. Sparrow, 
as well as my memory serves me, only in the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. The subject, in itself one of deep and absorbing interest to 
every intelligent and eameet-minded C^uistian, seemed peculiarly 
adapted to bring into play the finest powers of Dr. Sparrow's mind. 
While his questions stimulated to the utmost the spirit of inquiry 
as to the foundations of our &ith, his ludd ^vositions left no room 
for doubt as to the brood and solid basis of historical evidence on 
which it rests. No difficulty was blinked, no objection left nnan- 
Bwered, while the positive evidences of our holy rehgion were set 
forth with a deamess and force of logic perfectly overwhelming, 
the whole efiect being incalculably heigbtoned by ^e enthusiasm of 
personal conviction with which all his ailments seemed to glow. 

"Having referred to Dr. Sparrow as a teacher, it would be 
improper to leave the subject without mention of that tirait which, 
more than any other, characterized him as such — hia absolute 
deference to the Bible, and the Bible alone, as the infallible author- 
ity on religious questions. He fiilly appreciated the valne of the 
andent creeds and modem confessions of fiuth, and of mnch that 
has come down to us from the fothera and reformers, as valuable 
testimonies to the fandamental truths of our religion, and gave them, 
as such, a prominent place in his teadiing. But he ever tauf^t 
that our &ith doee not rest in these as ultimate authorities, but 
only as they are supported by the Word. The creed of the Church, 
according to a favorite illnBtration of his, is a convenience, like the 
weighte and measures used in commerce, and like them, in its 
proper place, ia indif^tensable. Tet like them, also, it is not an ulti- 
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mate aaUiority, bat in caee of any du^nte, is itself to be refrared 
to an Tilterior standard, fixed by law. It is, he would Bay, not a 
Tnenaura mentwrana but a m«nrura menaurata. His very dietinct 
views on tiiis subject, leading him, as they did, to question and r^ect 
certain so-called Church dootrines, which rest, as he conceived, 
rather on ecdesiastical tradition than on Scriptnrs, and which are 
not in the creeds, gave oocasion to some, to whom these things seem 
to be of the very essence of the &ith, to call him a rationalist. Bat 
no charge could be more onjost and misplaced. A rationalist, in 
the proper sense of the word, is one who subjects 8aipture to the 
test of his own reason, rejecting freely ita acknowledged teachings 
when not in accordance with what he calls the light that is in him. 
But while Dr. Sparrow reoognused it as within the province of 
reason, enlightened by the grace of God, to determine what is, and 
what is not the teaching of Bcriptore; this once ascertained, no one 
bowed with more absolnte submission to its deepest mysteries than 
he. And such was the childlike spirit of his &ith in the pure word 
of God, that I do not beheve he would have hesitated to have 
abandoned the most cherished convictions of his life, had th«r 
incompatibility with the word of God been made, to appear to him. 
Surely there was nothing in common with the rationalism of the 
day in such a spirit as this. 

" Sh<»*tly after I entered the Seminary, there occurred an incident 
which may be worth mentioning, as illustrating a, point in the 
Doctor's character, and the type of personal rehgion which he 
exemplified. 

" A number of the students of the Seminary were invited to an 
evening entertainment, given by a fiunily in die neighborhood, well 
reported of for religious consistency. Quite unexpectedly, so fiur 
as Uie students were concerned, shortly after the assembling of the 
company, mn«c struck up, and the young people began to dance. 
The dancing did not last very long, and none of the students took part 
in it. But the inddent was the subject of deep regret to Dr. 
Sparrow. Possibly, he did not know how entirely innocent thole 
young men were oi the intention of being at a dancing party. 
But wbetiier he knew this or not, it pained him to tbiuk what might 
be the e£Eeot ot the reports going alwoad, probably without ej^lana- 
tion, that these young candidates for sacred orders had mingled in 
the frivolous scenes of the ball room. He made the incident the 
occasicm for preaching a sermon on Christian consistency, appealing 
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especially to tiiose who were to be standard bearers in iha Lord's 
Iraet to keep theDuelTes pore, and without reproach, as regards 
such things, which, if not mnfol, were at least doabtfol in their 
cjiaractffi:. 

"To sc«ne, this incident may seem to imply a narrowness of 
mind, quite out of keying with his reputation as a great theolo- 
gian. It may be said, however, in defence of him on this point, if 
he needs any, that at that time the Church had not come to so 
entire an agreement with ^e world as to the innooenoe of such 
amnsemente, as it seems to have done in these days, and even a 
great man may be exonsed for taking up, to some extent, with the 
prejudices of his day. And then, perhaps, after all, there is room 
to doubt whether the ideas which rule on theee points in modem 
days are truer and better than the old; whether those who look 
with jealousy apon the influence of &shi<mable amusements apon 
the young, or those who take it for a settled maxim that the 
amnsemente of young people must needs be innocent, or at any 
rate, are not the proper subject for the interference of the Church, 
take the broader view — the view which, in the long run, will prove 
t^e truer — ^the one meet for the glory of Ood, and die good oi men. 
At all events, it is certain, that if this jealousy of the influence <rf 
such amusements ia narrowness, it is a narrowness fully shared in 
by the primitive Church, as shown by the numerous and stringent 
canons enacted in those days against dancing, theatrioal shows, and 
the like. But whatever may be thought of the judgment displayed 
by Dr. Sparrow in this incident, there can be no donbt that the 
spirit by which he was actuated was that of Elijah, when it was 
said of him that he was very jealous for the Lord Gktd of Hoets. 

" And I may here remail, as a suitable dose to this sketch that, 
after all, the crowning glory of Dr. Sparrow's character was his 
deep and ardent pie^. Those who only saw him at a distance, and 
only knew him in his public charaot^, may have been most 
impressed by his intellectual power ; bnt what most impressed those 
'who came in close ccmtact wi^ him, was the deep-toned spirituality 
of his mind. This was the secret of the almost magic power by 
which he used to hold us all spell-bonnd, in his Thursday night 
talks at the Facul^ meetings. These were the simple outpourings 
of his heart before his fellow Christians of the Seminary, in 
personal religion. Without reserve, and without egotism, the rich 
results of the Lord's dealings mih his own soul would be laid 
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before us, for our profit, and liiB mnst indeed have been a cold ' 
nature whoee heart would not often bnm within him, while he 
talked of these things. Many would retire after these wonderfiil 
diBconrsea to their rooms, io meditate and pray, and to form new . 
purposes to live more for the glory of God, and tiie good of men, 
and eteruity alone will disolose the full results of l^e good impulses, 
by Qod's grace imparted to so many candidates for the ministry, 
on these blessed occasions." 

The correepondenoe following, included in this period, will tiirow ' 
light upon parts of it not brought oat in the narrative. The larger . 
portion consists of letters to Dr. Wing. The rest are to other 
Mends, and with one exception, to papik in the ministry. It is to , 
be r^retted that more of these could not be obtained. His corres- 
pondence with Bishop Meade, for instance, would have been specially 
valuable, but was, in all probability, destn^red daring the war. As 
illustrative of many features of his character, both as to mind and 
heart, those here given will well repay perusal That peculiar 
charm of his intercourse in social life, whidt lighted up everytliing 
by bis preseuce, his geniality, ever ftdl of chewful suggestion, but 
never giving pain or producing bitterness, will be rect^ized on 
every p^e. His deep interest in oertain great issues in the Church 
then pending, as also in the ministerial success of his pupils, will be 
no lees clearly manifest. These letters also contain an indication 
aa to the mode in which inOuence exerted upon his pupils during 
their Theological course, was perpetuated in their subsequent career 
of ministerial exertion, 

"ThEOLOOIOAL SBIIISABY, FaIBIAX OO0HTT, Va., 

"July 15th, 1841. 
"Dbae Beotebe:— 

"I should have written you by Mr. E., but that you possess tiie 
privily of a Congressman, and it was, wiUial, very inconvenient to 
me at the time of his departure. Examination was coming od, and 
my heart was in my mouth; it is now over, however, and my heart 
has got back to its propw place, and, therefore, as a mattor of 
course, I write to you. But I am urged, also, by Mrs. Sparrow, 
who wishes the encloeed letter sent to Mrs. Wing. She would 
have sent it directly had she known where to direct it. That Mrs. 
Sparrow should .write her at all, these times, I regard pretty good 
evidence of a strong friendship. She sufiers excessively from the . 
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l^t here, and that, together with her domeatic cares and other 
things, makes it hard for her to get through her necessary duties. ' 
She talks mach of Mrs. Wing, and will be much disappointed if 
she does not see her here. 
, "We have just got through the examination, and though ]>r. 
Keith was absent, on account of health, and it, therefore, lost much - 
of its interest, so &r as it went, it passed off very weU. As to your 
humble servant's part of the performance,. I can't say much. I . 
hated Moeheim and all his tribe, at the outset, and do not love him 
now. But after a severe strujgjs against it, my mind has ccm- 
sented to try and master him. I b^pm modestly, when I iiook 
charge of the class, confessing my oina of omissioD and diaanalifica- 
tion, and that made them moderate tiieir expectations. The oonse- 
qnence has been, I hope, that when the session closed they were 
not dissatisfied. I say this to you, because I know (as I suppose), 
that yon sympathized with me in my anxieties on this head. Alto- 
gether, I think I have been appreciated &r above my deserts since 
I came here. I think it does not puff me np. I hope it will make 
me thankful to God that He has turned away my fears in some 
measure. My dnties thus &r have been very lig^t — but four reci- 
tations per week, two in the Seminary and two in the High-schooL 
1 shall propose to do more, even if they do not put more on me, the 
next term. 

"The Convention in Alexandria was a glorious thing. Although 
not as mudi reUgious feeling as usual, there was a good deal of 
seriousness, and the very best spirit prevailed. It detracted, how- 
ever, very much £rom our examination. Having been here 80 
recently, the clergy and laity, who usuaUy-attend die Convention in ' 
great numbers, were unwilling to come again. 

" We have now at the Seminary two foreign missionaries. Hill 
and Payne. Mr. Payne delivered an address yesterday. Mr. Hill 
will do the same this aft^noon. . To-monoW I go on to Fredericks- 
borg, to preach on next Sunday at the ordination of several deaocms 
and some priests. I regret my consenting to go, but it is now too 
late. My regret is chiefly that I have not been able to write for 
the occasion. 

"While I am away, li/bs. Sparrow and die diildren are gdng to 
take charge of the Seminary buildings, for the vacation. This is a 
delightful arrangement. There will be no limit, oi course, to oar 
room, or rather our rooms; nnd we shall board at the Seminary 
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tftble, the b*a8tdee and the matron, a most exoeUeat hAy, conaeatmg 
to the arrangement. Our houae ia now plafltering, and will be 
finiahed in a few weeks; bat we think it safest not to go into it till 
October. In truth, I shoold be perfectly willing to remain an 
indefinite time at the Seminary, if we coold have it all to ourselves, 
and MisB M. to sn{>erintend for us, or her servants to take care 
of OB. They have adopted my plan of the hoQse, or rather yours, 
just as it was furnished. My only r^ret is that we did not famish 
a larger plan. They were quite ready to make it larger; have 
already taken down the end of the kitchen, and enlarged it several 
feet. In short, they have done all, and more than all, I expected. 
I mention these things to yon, because, if you were in my aituation, 
and I in youn, I should be glad to hear tiiem. 

" I was rather thrown aback by your declaration of readinees to 
reoeive, and reluctance to answer my letters. If you have a 
disiaclinatioQ for each work, I hope you will overcome it in the 
[vesent inBtanoe, and especially while Mrs. W. ia abeent It will 
begaile a lonely hour. But however remiss yon are determined to 
be in time to come, write me on the receipt of this, and let me know 
all about yourself, your family, and Qambier. Bemember me 
kindly to old friends. Often do I think oS them, and always with 
affection and sadness. I shall write several of them on my return 
from Fredericksburg, lira. 8. j<Hn8 me in beet wishes. 

" Tour true friend and krother, Williaic Spabbow. 

"THEOLoaiOAL Seuhtart, Fairfaz CouiDTT, Ya. 
" 8^)tember 1st, 1841. 
"Bet. ahd Deas Sir : — 

"Laat evening I weat into Alexandria, spent the night at a 
friend's house, went thence by the nine o'clock boat to Washington, 
and speait the day in the Senate cliamber, listenii^ to Berrien, 
Bivea, Olay, etc., till about three. By the four o'clo(^ boat I 
returned to Alexandria, came out in Ur. L.'a oarriage to the 
Seminary, about seven — and what then? Why, to my surprise 
and delight, I found Mrs. W. had been here nearly all day. She 
had had rather a troublesome time in getting here, and is rather 
tired to-night; not so much, however, aa to prevent her sitting atii 
ttJking with Urs. 8. But about her health she will write you in a 
few days. Id the meanwhile, I write to let you know she ia here, 
and itai we mean to keep her here over next wedc. 
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" I thank yott for yoor laat letter, though rather too brief. It 
seems to ma jrau make too much of a buainees of writing a latter. If 
yoa would scribble anything that comes uppermost, it would be 
very acceptable to your old, and now distant, friend, and Ear better 
than your hypercritical and over nice taate woold suppose. Don't 
expect of me, I pray yon, nicely rounded periods and terse and 
preguant thoughts (though I do listen, now and again, to the 
magnates of the land, in high debate), and do not suppose, there- 
fore, that I expect tiiem of you. But I do expect that, with all 
your cares, you will not forget your old, and one of your truest 
and most cordial, frieude, almost a brother. 

" I have had a letter from P., full of tenderness and Christian 
submission. He says, iu his strong way, that ' he is crushed like 
a worm' — strong, yet no stronger, I am persuaded, than he feels. 
Every time his eyes rest upoD his children, I have no doubt, he 
feels an anguish which tries both his Christian fortitude and resig- 
nation. Since I heard from him I have had a letter from A. Se 
says P. is doing exceedingly well, and that his labors are much 
blessed.' From A. I have not heard. Have you? I hope he is 
doing well. He Is a true man. The news here I shall not attempt 
to give you ; the papers will do it much better. There are great 
searchings of heart, and many surmises what the President will do 
with this second bilL Should it be vetoed, it is confidently asserted 
the Cabinet will resign, uid Bives and Cushing, etc, be appointed 
in their places. So much for politics, and that quantum auff. 

" Our vacation will close this week, uid then I begm again, after 
a long respite. I have been very busy preaching, however ; this 
whole vacation not a Sunday has passed that I luve not been in 
tlie pulpit, at least once — quite enough for health, this warm 
weather, I assure you. 

" My house is now painting. They have been quite expeditious, 
I have but one regret — that I was so modest in my demands. I 
have alwajm regretted that there was not more brass in my consti- 
tution. As to you, your regret should be that there is none at all 
in yours. No bell ever sounded well, and afar off, without it 

"Write me Boon, and tell me all the news. Do you know any- 
thing of T., and his prospects ? I have just had a very good letter 
from him, but be has none of my egotism, and, therefore, tells me 
but little. My best regards to all my Gbonbier friends. My friend 
10 
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B. I mnet eapeeiaUy name at tluB time. Wish bim miidi joy for 
me, aod, what in this world is more stable, much happinees, 

" Hoping this Till find you and your little ones in good health, I 
remain, dear sir, 

" Most truly, your friend and brother, 

"WiLUAU Spabbot." 

"Theological Seminaet, Faie?ai Co., Va. 
"Rev. and Dear Bbother: — 

" Most welcome was yoor letter by Mr. E., and most pleasing 
iiie intelligence of your marriage. Conscioos that in a single life 
I would have been most miserable, I bare always been a strong 
advocate of matrimony, and consequently rejoice when my friends 
are found entering into that state; especially when there is such a 
good prospect of happineea as in your case. I have little personal 

knowledge, indeed, of Mrs. , but I know under what tnuning 

and maternal infinence she was brought up, and I have heard 
others apeak of her, who do know her; and I feel myself anUior- 
ized to wish yon much joy, as I do, with all my heart. 

"It must have been exceedingly pleasant to you to have the 
presence of Mrs. P. on the occasion of your marriage. I widi I 
had been there to see her, as well as on many other accounts. I 
hope that she and her husband enjoy good healtii. How does 
Bishop McCwkry come on in Detroit. I have beard some say 
that he ia not so acceptable as he need to be, bnt I can hardly think 
it. His open, cordial manner cannot fail to please the people of 
the West. 

"Your account of the improvements in Milnor Hall, and else- 
where on the Hill, is quite pleasing. I donbt not, if I should ever 
see the place again, it will be bo improved I shall hardly know it. 
Nature, at the deluge, if not at the foundation of the world, did 
her part toward making it a beautiful place; art must now do it« 
part; and Major Douglass, every one knows, is juat the man to exe- 
cute her wilL 

"What news from Cincinnati? How come on onr common 
friends there, and the city mission? How, also, is friend Q.? I 
have often thought it had been well for him, if not for the Ghorch 
in Cincinnati, that he had been continued in the office of city 
missionary. H I had my will, and could bring it about, every 
student, after going through a regular course in a theological semi- 
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nary, should go, first of oil, and preach to the poor, and preach, 
not only from hia pnlpit, bat &om hoose to hoose. Thus only can 
the unpractical and abstract habita of a theological eeniinary be 
broken up, and the beet style of preaching the Qospel be learned. 
Bot I forget myself. 

" I have seen bat very fev of your Vir^nia friends here, and 
those few in such a transient vay, at the ConventioD, that I do not 
remember their names. All that I can recollect is, that one or two 
inquired most kindly about you. CoL C. was not at the Conven- 
tion, or I preaunve I should have more to say to you about such 
matters. 

"As to my position here, it is much more agreeable, in every 
rrapect, than I anticipated; though that is not saying much. I 
left Ohio with a heavy heart. I pray Qod never to pat me, onlees 
He sees it necessary to paramount interest, to such a trial again. 
From the earthquake of feeling in my heart — I know not what else 
to call it — which my removal occasioned, I never expect to recover; 
as long as I Uve, there will be deep and ruinous traces of the cou- 
TulsiOQ in my nature. It was impossible, therefore, to have bright 
anticipations in removing to this place. I left Ohio because, I 
thought I must To say, therefore, that my lot exceeds my expecta- 
tions, would be to say but little. Thank God I can say more. If 
my health, and that of my &nuly, is preserved, and I find myself 
usefal and acceptable, I think I shall have no reason to regret the 
change, so &r as external things are concerned. But though I 
have been overwhelmed with kindness on every hand here, I cannot 
forget the old and true niaxim about old books, old wine, and old 
Menda, and shall be anxious to cultivate the kind remembrance of 
Ohio friends, among whom you are reckoned, let me say, one of the 
oldest and dearest. The thought of being fiirgotten by them would 
be most painful, for they can never be forgotten by me. 

"Present me kindlyto Mrs. . You must not fail to write 

me occasionally, and when your cares will not allow it, ask Mr. B. 
to be your sabetitute. Most gladly would I hear from him at any 
time. How is our common friend 0. conking on; a good man, and 
true. 

" With earnest prayers for a blessing on you and yoors, and on 
all your nndertakings, I remmn, most truly, 

"Your friend imd brother, Williau 8fa&bow." 
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" Theolchmcal Seminaet, Fairfax Co., Va., 
" March 5, 1842. 
" Rev. Airo Dear Brother: — 

" Knowing that I might aa well wait for the MiBsiasippi to nm 
hy, in order to cross over, m to wait for an onprovoked episUe 
from yon, though you have the franking privilege, and plenty of 
time to spare, I have oonclnded to try if even a challenge will (taw 
a letter from you. Pray, how are yon ? Much more, how is Mra. 
Wing, and the little ones? Mrs. S. is constantly saying 'I wish 
I knew how is Mrs. W.' From the fiict that none of our recent 
letters from Ohio say an3rthing on&vorable about her health, ve 
have been led to hope that it is good. As to my &mily, they are, 
just now,better than they have been since oar arrival here; though 
we have bad « great deal of sickness dnring the winter. M., F., 
and E., have all been quite unwell. The boys are all well and 
hearty, especially the youngest. My own health has been as good 
as usual — that is not &a}ring much, you will think — and I have, 
though under many disadvantages, enjoyed myself better than for 
many winters past. 

"Dr. Keith, you are aware, is in very bad health! so that there 
is much reason to fear he will never return to duty here again. I 
have, therefore, to do his duty and my own, for the present. This 
has, necessarily, brought with it much labor and more anxiety. I 
have been in continual apprehension that the students would be 
dissatisfied ; but thus iar, thank Qoi, my fears have been turned 
away from me; and though they are folly conscious that Dr. Keith 
was a man not to be matched in his peculiar department, they have 
borne with me, and shown a kindaeee, and forbearance, and oonfi* 
dence, which I did not expect The Seminary here seems to be in 
a prosperous condition, and if we only had a proper man in Dr. 
Keidi's place, or the Lord would restore him to us, I think it 
would grow and prosper much more. Personally, I think they are 
a fine body of young men who make up our dasaee. Their talents, 
and attainments, and manners, and spirit, are, for the most part, 
very good. Some of them are very superior young men. The 
notions which have prevailed about tiie irregvlaritif of things here, 
is certainly a mistake. If there was want of order in times past, 
there is not now. The true want, according to the feelings of those 
who complain, is want of Oxford- Tractism in doctrine and disci- 
pline, agEuost both of which Bishop Meade sets his &ce, and is not 
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aehamed to avow it. His trip to England, of the effects of which 
I was fearful, has only confirmed him more fully in his old opinions 
of Evangelical doctrine, and moderate, or Low-ChorchmanBhip. 
Bat I must stop this, before my paper is used up. 

"The winter here has been very delightful, and the spring is 
very forward. We have put out all firee, except in the kitdien, 
man heing, at all seasons, a cooking animal. Do write me soon, 
and fully. If you knew as much of this place, in common with 
me, as I do of Ohio, in common with you, I sbonld fill my paper 
with gossip. Tell me all about Qambier, Mount Vernon, Colum- 
bus, etc., etc. Especially about yon and yours. Whatareyon atl 
How do you fill up your timel Ah, I wish you were here. This 
is the place to keep a man alive. Since I began ^lis letter I have 
been visited by Mr. 8., from Washington, and he has been tailing 
me of the Temperance doings, till my blood has fidrly coursed 
through my veins for joy and sympathy. The reformation of the 
dnmhards, and the influence upon die whole of sociflty there, is very 
great indeed. Remember me, afiectionately, to your funily, to the 
Bishop, and Messis. Blake, Badger, and Sandels. Also to other 
friends. 

"Truly, your friend and brother, Wm. SpaeeOW." 

"Theolooical Sehihabt, near Alezaitdeia, D. C, 
"September?, 1842. 
"Rev. ahd Deae Sib: — 

"It is customary with those who leave their creditors unsatisfied, 
when compelled, by the force of circumstances, to pay their debts, 
to carry a high head, as though they had done some great thing ; 
they mistake a dischai^ of obligation for a pure gratuity. In 
this way I explain the loftiness of the beginning and ending of 
your last epistle. Ferbaps, however, it may be accounted for, in 
part, by that paternal pride which is so very natural and excus- 
able, on announcing the birth of a litUe daughter. Be that as it 
mAy, and whatever we may think of the weakness of the father, 
we cannot but rejoice at the arrival of the new comer and the 
health of the modier. 

" In regard to the &rm, I confeea I know not what to say. I am 
sorely perplexed, and all my faith is put to the trial, when I think 
<^ the situation of my famUy, and my precarious health. My hope 
^ad been, that T. and Mr. M. would have so arranged matters that 
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the lot OD which my father lived would have been mine, and 
formed an asylum for my wifo and children, at my death. How- 
ever, as this plan seems to be frna^ated, I can only say, for the 
present, I will consider the matter. Your letter has been lying 
on my table, you must know, for a couple of weeks, during my 
absence at two Virginia associations. This &rct, with the deep 
feeling of reeponsibility to my family which presses apon me, will 
account for the postponement of a cat^orical answer. I feel 
verily guilty in relation to my family. I have allowed the buai- 
ness of my personal life, teaching and preaching, bo to engross my 
thoughts, that I have not been provident for them. Whether 
the evil can be in any measure repaired, God only knows ; but 
when I reflect how destitute they must be, if I should be this 
moment taken from them, a perfect horror comee over my mind, 
not only at the idea of their sinking into poverty, but also, because 
I cannot acquit myself of being, in some measure, passively, if not 
actively, die cause of their misfortune. Had I bestowed upon 
them some of the thoughts which my classes have occupied, it 
would have been better for me and mine. But enough of this. 

"I have seen Mr. B. Mr. U. is teaching in tiiis neighborhood. 
M. dined with me yesterday. Yes, even our friend I He is to be 
married on Saturday, to a Miss — — -, the sister of his first wife, 
I suppose. I did not like to ask the question, having the fear of 
the General Assembly before my eyes. I see, from the pi^ra, the 
Bishop ia going to Cincinnati; and I perceive the Doctor has 
resumed the 'Observer,' and 'fears no man.* In regard to An- 
drews, his letters irom Europe pleased me better than any I have 
read &om clerical pens. He is a sound theologian. All the family 
join with me in kind remembrance to yours. 

"Yours most truly, W. Spaeeow." 



"THEOLOOIOA.L SEHiHAitT, January 25, 1843. 
"Rev. and Dear Sib:— 

"I have been diligently seeking a moment of leisure from press- 
ing duties, to write jrou. I do not know that I ever was mors 
occupied than at the present time. I am acting as temporary sup- 
ply at Christ Church, Geoi^town, and that occupies a part of 
Saturday and Monday, as well as Sunday; and tiie rest of tJie 
week I am kept in the full jump, to fulfill all my duties to my 
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iiuniljr, the Seminar?, and mTselt I know not that I shoald be 
writing yoa just now, but I am impelled by the aad newa which I 
have juBt heard, of the burning of yonr house; and also, by a 
desire to make an inquiry of you. I hope it is true, as I hear, that 
yonr house is insured, and that to the full value of it Should 
such be the case, the affliction, I should suppose, will rather &11 
upon the company than upon yourself. Is it tme that Mr. L. has 
lost all hia furniture? Were tltey keeping a boarding house? How 
did it happen? 

"It seems the Bishop is sent a begging. I think it the wisest 
course they could possibly pursue, not only because I trust he 
will succeed, but because, even if he do not, it will take away 
objectiona that were made against him at bis election. Will be 
come this way ? If he should, how ought I to carry myself? I 
am disposed to meet him with all cordiality. Certainly, I feel 
most kindly towards him; and had I been left under the impression 
produced by our parting, I should never have had one more unpleas- 
ant thought in regard to him. But several little matters have 
reached here since, which make me doubt whether he would not 
repulse me, in a manner which I would neither like nor deserve. 
As to his object, I feel truly interested in it. Neither towdrd him 
nor Kenyon can I ever have a cold heart. 

"As to yourself, I trust that the gloom under which you last 
wrote was only temporary, and that by this time you see things in 
a. more cheerful Ught. Alas, dear brother, how vain are the 
expectations of youth I How certain that man is bom to trouble ! 
May the Lord sanctify to us every sad feeling, and prepare us for 
oar change. 0, what a glorious thought is that, there is, indeed, 
a land where there is no more sorrow, or sickness, or death. 
that we could have a full assurance of our inheritance therein ! 

" Aa to myself, I am as hi^py as I ever expect to be in this 
world. There is, indeed, nothing very special to trouble me, but the 
largeness and helplessness of my family. When seated at our large 
family table, widt four children on eac^ side, and Mrs. Sparrow at 
the end, and I think that my death must plunge them into poverty, 
I feel a pang which nothing but the promises of God can, in the 
smallest degree, abate; and these are oomparatively ineffectual, by 
reason of my little faith. With this exception (enough of itself, 
yoa will think), my sitnatjou is pleasant. There has been no 
change for the worse since I came. More than all my expectations 
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have been realized. FriendB continue Mends, and as ^et, I believe, 
I liave no enemies, except the enemy to my peace, whic^ haunted me 
in Oambier, and everywhere else where I have been, and will, doubt- 
leBB, follow me to the grave. If I could see a prospect of the con- 
tinuance of their present lot to my wife and children, I should have 
BO many blessings, that it would almost be wicked to ask for more. 
" What do you think, and what does the Bishop think of the 
signs of the times in the EksclsBiastical world? I am <diarmed with 

Bishop 's last movement He goes so beautifully 'in a gang 

by himself,' with ao much Low-Church &cing to his ooat lappels, 
collar, and cu&l What sort is your Chilhcothe editor? Remem- 
ber me most affectionately to Ghunbier friendB. 

"Your old, Ixue friend, William Spareow." 



"Thbolooical Seminaht, Faibfax Coohtt, Va., 
"July 14, 1843. 
"Rev. akd Deae Bsothbe: — 

"I received your letter the day before yesterday, when hard at 
work at our examination; yesterday I was occupied every moment, 
with sundry urgent matters, among the rest, delivering an address, 
of an hour and a quarter in length, before two Bishops, one Bishop 
elect, and I do not know how many clergy and laity; of course, I 
could not condescend to think of a far-off Ohio friend; to-day, how- 
ever, as the bells are ringing half-past six, A.M., at the Seminary 
and High-School, I sit down to answer you. 

"I was right glad to hear from you, though it was after your 
own brief fashion. It really does seem to me Uiat you forget that 
I know all the persons and things about Oambier, and therefore 
must needs expect you to enter into particulars, which I, when 
addressing you, cannot. If you were acquainted here, as I am 
there, I think I should write to you, not only as I think, but as I 
talk, too— freely, minutely, and frequently. 

" Aa to your paper, if the effect of it is to keep out the ' Banner,' 
I wish it Ood-speed. That paper is doing the good cause mudi 
harm, especially in driving out the 'Episcopal Recorder.' The 
'Recorder,' it is, that has fought the battle; and however it may 
fare with other papers, that ought to be sustained. As to yonr's, 
I wish to be put down as a subscriber, and, if you desire it, as an 
agent at this place. Lathbury's 'Episcopacy' I have not read, 
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and, therefore, can give no advice. I will ask Dr. May if he has 
read it, and if I have anjrthing, will add it before I send this letter. 
I hope 'it is not High-Chorch. I think Evangelical men must see, 
from the ezperienoe of the last ten years, that Evangelical and 
High-Chorch principles do not agree; and that, though 'paired,' 
sometimes, they are never ' matched.' 

" Bishop McHvaine is expected to be here to-day. I have twice 
asked yon what kind of greeting I might expect of him, but you 
have never answered ma; and, therefore, I infer it will be exceed- 
ingly cold and icy. However, I shall meet him in another spirit, and 
if he does not reciprocate, I cannot help it. I wish he had been 
here yesterday, at the delivery of my address, that I might have 
his judgment upon it. Immediately after I delivered it, they had 
a meeting, subscribed and paid down the money to print, and 
requested of me a copy. What to do I know not, and my per- 
plexity is most painful. Ton know my repugnance to publishing; 
and there is the additional consideration, that the New York 
'Churchman,' the 'Banner,' and our neighbor, the 'True Catiiolic,' 
will come upon me, like the Harpies on the Trojan viands, and that 
is something which I have not nervas to endure. On the other 
hand, the Bishop and other friends here say, it is out of the quea- 
tioQ, I must print; and, besides, the money has been paid down for 
the expense, and the givere are all dispersed. It is, of course, 
gratifying to my self-love, and tempting to my vanity, to be thaa 
solicited; all the circamstances, indeed, were most gratifying; hut, 
after all, my heart falters, as if I were going to the stake. The 
pleasure is so balanced by the pain, that I think if I could know 
really what is my duty in reference to myself, and the cause of 
truth, I would be able to decide; but there I am perplexed. I do 
not feel that the production has the strength necessary in one 
which would promote the cause of truth, in these troublous times. 

"To Ohio I cannot goat this time, or I should, with great pleas- 
ure. Where are you going to visit this vacation ? S., it is said, 
may be here with Bishop Mcllvaine. You have heard that his 
pocket was robbed of a hundred dollars, received for his Church, 
as he was witnessing the great doings in Boston. 

" Doctor is a qneer man ; that is all, juat now. I hope F. will 
prove a thorough. Evangelical, Low-Churchman. As to yourself, 
pray, where do you stand now? How many rounds of the ladder? 
At the top, and feeling out for more? These inquiries should recur 
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often in these daya of change. If yoa are in statu qao aate bel- 
lom, I hope you will not ful to exert your influence in the Semi- 
nary. Do spea^ out. Tou need not involve youtself in controveray, 
but do apeak out, clearly and plainly. See how things are going 
in New York. 

" We have all enjoyed usual health this summer, thank God, not 
excepting myself. I suffer much, as usual, in my head; lees, 
indeed, in the way of pain, but a good deal in the way of preesore 
on the brain, and, of course, great stupor. If you knew how I 
feel at this moment, you would give me credit for wriUng you. 
Since Monday morning we have been busy at examination, and the 
doings were wound up by my long-winded speech yeeterday; and 
this morning, Friday, I am utterly collt^sed. In such a state you 
cannot possibly expect me to promise a contribution for your 
paper. What, indeed, could I write about, and if I did, where 
would you find room for it ? Lathbury'a ' iE^iiscopacy,' and Episco- 
pal appointments and acts, will leave no room for even a Tom 
Thomb assay. All my family join in affectionate r^ards to Mrs. 
W., and your family. Do not let my god-son forget me. 
" Your friend and brother, most truly, 

"WiLUAic Spabbow." 



"Theolooic&l Seuinaiit, Faibfi^ Co., Va., 
"December 4, 1843. 
"Rev. AifD Dear Bbothee: — 

" I have jost reoeivBd your letter, and as it is more like a friendly 
communication than any I have been &vored with for a long while, 
I will overlook the severe reproof with which it begins, and in the 
spirit of charity, answer you at once. 

"In regard to your paper, let me say, I am glad to hear so much 
of the editorial has been written by yourself; for, to speak the 
truth, without fear or favor, I have been, generally, very much 
pleased. I did not give you credit for so much. I knew, from old 
experience, that nothing you wrote would be worthless or comm<Hi* 
place, but I did not suppose that you could muster resolution to be 
so busy in such work; your old dislike to writing, I supposed, you 
could not so far overcome. I say this in truth; and in the same 
spirit, let me express the hope that you will not be swift to speak 
to otiiers for help in the editorial columns. 0nl«es driven by the 
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heavy preeattre of other dntiee, yon had better etand in your lot, 
and play the editor all out. These are timea vhen the helm should 
be ooly in the safaet hands. Let me add, that one principal object 
of an editor, these times, should be to recognize — silently, and by 
implication, is the best way, perhaps, in most cases — ^the existence 
of the Protestant churches besides our own, and so habituate the 
minds of readers to Uberal views. The prevailing attraction for 
Borne, and repulsion from Froteetinta who are non-episcopal, needs 
to be checked, and as Providence has put it into your hands to do 
something in that way, do not let Hie opportuni^ shp. 

"I tahe it for granted that you stand where you did when we 
used to hold daily converse upon Church matters. Aa to myself, t 
have not varied a hair's breadth, that I am aware of, except it be 
that I am more 'established, strengthened, and settled,' in the 
godly ways of Low-Charchism. On the subject of the Apostolical 
Succession I am clearer than ever; and I do not think that a man 
can, Ic^cally, and consistently, bold to that aa an essential of a 
valid ministry, and maintain true IVoteetant principles. That was 
the ">i> aru on which the Tractarians planted their lever, in the 
first numbers of their series, and by which they have been enabled 
to move die Church, as with an earthquake. And so long &b a 
man, or a Church, holds to it, he is liable, or it is liable, to go off 
in a Bomish tangent, further and further, till met by the secant of 
Bomish infolhbihty. 

"What you tell me of the college and its afiairs is no news. I 
have heard from several of its dwindled condition, of the unpopu- 
larity of its president, of his opposition to the Bishop, and his 
leanings toward Tractarianisro. These things have surprised me 
much, for I did not see how, under the new order of things, any 
odier than personal difficulties could arise. I beUeve it will be 
found, that the less bishops have to do with any other than purely 
■miTviaterial, or purdy BpiaeopcU matters, the better for the Church. 
Bishop White seems to have seen this. The truth is, the bishops are 
BO peerless in the Church, that when they pass over into the world 
for the transactions of business, they, ^m mere habit, if from 
nothing else, are disposed to cany this characteristic with them, 
and some are disposed, from feelings correlate, to accede to them at 
once, and without the exercise of ju(^;ment; but though some, not 
aU, and these last create the difficulty, often with reason, often 
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withoQt it. Had my Bitaation been that of the preseat incombent, 
I should have been there atilL 

" I have hot one great anxiety about Gambier, and that centres in 
my theological successor. I have no doubt that he is a good man, 
and orthodox. Is he so decidedly Evangelical, and Low-Church — you 
see I do not mince matters — that the clergy be will send forth from 
the Seminary will choose a worthy successor to Bishop McBvaine? 
That is the question. When you can assure me of that, you will 
relieve me much. The other side of our Church direct all their 
energies toward providing for the succeeaion. The Bishop is de 
facto, the Church ; for he can make it what he pleases, always ex- 
cepting what the world, the flesh, and the Devil may do to prevemt 
it In some cases, I fear, these conspiring principles are not called 
upon to prevent ; all they have to do is to aid. Witness much in the 
history of our Churdi during the last few years. 

"You ask my opinion about Ohio a^iis. But the subject is 
long, and my p(^)er is short; and I really am not sore whether or 
not I have a matured opinion upon the subject. 

" We are here getting along, through the Divine blessing, pretty 
well. My labor is lighter than it ever has been elsewhere. I have 
but seven recitations a week. But they are enough for my feeble- 
ness, especially as a class of twenty, some of them quondam 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, etc., tax a man much more severely, 
than our Uttle Gambier tete-a^tetes. For a nervous mian, it is 
pretty hard to sit up in a chair and be shot at by such marksmen, 
for an hour or so. Besides teaching, I preach about once a Sunday, 
in the Seminary chapel, ot elsewhere. These things, with my coi^ 
respondence, and study, and sermon writing, and the care of my 
fomily, occupy my whole time. These last, thank God, are now 
pretty well. While I was North last summer, Mrs. Sparrow was 
dangerously ill, but I did not know of it till the danger was over. 
Mr. Syle, who has returned from England, is teaching Uie three 
oldest children, and Miss S., who lives in the &mily, the rest. They 
are all growing up so fast, that I feel myself an old man. I am 
glad to hear that C. is coming on with his studies, and hope that 
my namesake, when he recovers from his sore eyes, will follow his 
example. Mrs. W. has made our girls quite happy by her episUe. 
Give my very beet regards to her and the children, and remember 
me to all my Gambier friends. 

"Most truly, your affectionate friend, Wm. Spabeow." 
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"Theological Semifaiiy, Faibfai Co., Va., 
"April 6, 1844. 
" Bev. and Dbah Bbotheb : — 

"It is rather liard that Bach diangee should be taking place in 
Kenyon, and that the man who first tanght in it should not hear 
from ihe second employed, though friendly relations subsist between, 
so much as a hint npon the Bubject, not even a petty catalogue. Bo 
tell me something about matters and things, Uie doings of the board, 
the resignation of the president, and the plans for the future. 

"I have just received a letter from brother Dennison, saying 
that Bishop Chase, being about to publish the Kenyon College part of 
liis reminiscences, has addressed him an epistle, to know if he 
repeuts of the part he took with Sparrow, etc., and is willing, by 
acknowledgment of his sin, to save himself from di^race in this 
world, and from punishment in the world to come. So, you see, I 
hare to be put ^trough another ordeal. 1 have made up my mind 
what to do, namely, either to observe a profound silence, or just to 
say, in some public print, that I have seen his publication, but that, 
as the subject was thoroughly discussed at the time, and in one way 
or another acted on and decided by the Trustees, by the Ohio Con- 
vention, and afterward by the General Convention ; and, as many 
years have since passed away, and with them all the controversial 
feeling which the difficulty occasioned, I shall let the matter rest, 
being willing to abide the judgment of the world and the Church, 
and the final Arbiter of all things. This, it staikee me, will be the 
most Christian and expedient mode of dealing; and certainly, it is 
the course which my feelings wonld dictate. The older I grow the 
lees I love controversy, and I never loved it much. 

"I saw Judge M. a few weeks ago, for a few minutes, in Wash- 
ington. It waa most pleasing to me to see the face of an old Ohio 
man. I could have wished to know more of Ohio af^rs. When 
are you coming this way? At the next Qenen^ Convention ? O, 
do come, and let us see one another's faces in the fiesh once more. 
Mine — my (ace I mean — ^you will find care-womj and marked with 
the multiplying hieroglyphics of age. As to year's, I suppose it 
is smooth, and sleek, and plump, an index of the eqaabiUty of your 
temper and of your life. Mrs. Sparrow, also, woidd be right glad 
to see you, though, I suppose I may say, without offence, not so 
glad as to see your better half. As to my seeing you in Ohio, there 
is nothing in the way but the expense, but that is a serious obstacle. 
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"How is your family? How are my god-Bons, especially my 
nameeake? As to mine, thank God, we are all alive, but have a 
great deal of aickneas, chiefly occoBioned by cold, during the laefr 
three months. My own health has been, during the winter, quite 
ae good as usual, and, perhf^, better, until within a fortnight or 
three weeks since, when I have been Buffering £rom such an influ- 
enza ae I have never had before. 

"Of our Seminary, you have learned aomething from oar catar 
Ic^e. We are prospered more than I expected, but our proeperity 
gives great uneaainess to some. I really believe they would think 
it well if we could be all aunk in the Potomac But that matters 
little, if we are only found faithful before Qod. 

"Do tell me aomething about your Seminary and profeeaors. My 
&mi1y aend true love to yours. 

"Ever yours, Wm. Spabbow." 

"Theological Sehihaby, Fairfai Co., Va-, 
"January 2, 1845. 
"Rev. and Deae Sie: — 

"I am truly pleased to have heard from you, and especially to 
have received &om you such a wdl-filled letter. I should have 
answered it ere this, if I had not been prevented by an unusual 
amount of work and headache. 

" Wben I talk of tiie amount of my work, I do not judge by 
your standard. What would be a grasshopper to you, would be a 
burden, a mountain to me. The man that can prepare three written 
sermons a week, and two Chriatmas sermons, as extras, attending, 
at the same time, to the sundries of parochial duty, can hardly 
understand what work is. He may do it, aa the man who talked 
prose, but like him, be as ignorant ^ the time what it lb ; the word 
might as well be stricken out of his vocabulary, at least when he is 
talking of himself 

"One pleasing feature of your letter was the mention in it of bo 
majiy old Mends. In Delaware, as you know, I preached my 
second and third sermon, and many more afterward, and as I 
always met kindness from the inhabitants, of coarse I feel no alight 
attachment to them. 

" So you are going to have a $12,000 church ! The Lord enable 
you to pay for it, and fill it with spiritual worshipers. I aympa- 
thize with you most fully in your feeling in your new position, and 
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yonr anxiety to Bee trmt from your labora. What is life worth to 
a miniater of Christ, unless he is enabled to be asefnl, and is made 
the instrument of saving souls alive? To the worldling it has 
another value. We profess to see no utility in it except as a means 
of saving ourselves, and those who hear as. Dear brother, let me 
urge one thing upon you. I do it with a deep consaousnees of my 
own deficiency therein, but it is multom in parvo, and when ^th- 
f ally attended to brings every other good with it — ' all other tilings 
are added nnto it.' I refer to private prayer for blessing on your 
labors. The man that does good, and will appear at the last day 
with a great company saved through his inatrumentality, is the 
man of prayer. The philosophy of the thing, as theol(^;ianB would 
say, is femiliar to you ; but there is a Divine philosophy applicable 
to this matter which it is iar better to rely on, I mean the philoso- 
phy of faith. God has said that He Himself gives the increase, 
and that he gives it in answer to prayer. That is enough. If 
more were needed, without going into deeper speculation, induction 
proves the same; all eminent ministers of Christ have been earnest 
in private prayer. These remarks are no novelty to you, or me, or 
any other Christian, yet I make them. It is by such obvious truths, 
coming from every quarter, and through every medium, that we 
daily live and grow as ministers of Christ 

"We are pretty prosperous here. I believe there are fifty-two 
students on the ground. Satan, and Alexander the Coppersmith, 
and Deroas, are to be looked for everywhere; but, perhaps, we are 
as little troubled by snch visitors as any community to be found. 

" You have not yet heard of the regular conspiracy in the Gene- 
ral Seminary to Romanize the Church. The students had formed 
a society, secret, witii the watchword ' C. U.,' Catholic Unity, and 
have been in communication with the Eomish Bishop. They 
meant to colonize here, that the work might go on simultaneously 
everywhere. I wonder whether there be now any of the revolu- 
tionists among us already 1 1 The subject is now before the Faculty 
in New York, s«d a committee of three Bishops, Lee, Henshaw, 
and DeLancy, have been appointed to investigate the matter. It 
is cuiioQs enoogh that this should come oat after tii^ had, by 
resolution, just whitewashed the Seminary, 

" Bishop Onderdonk is probably pronounced upon this day. The 
whole will be published, testimony and all. One of the female wit- 
nesses was under examination six hours) It was designed, they 
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say, to istimidate others by the rough handling given her, and it 
had, in part, ita effect. But she and some others carried themiselves 
veil throngh it all. If the man is guilty, may the Lord, for the 
Church's sake, reward him according to his deeds, so far as homan 
censure is concerned ; and may it have the effect of leading him to 
true repentance. O, vhat mischief he mnst have done to true 
rdigioni How many serioas thoughts, in young and old, must 
. have been dissipated ; how many infidel and hlaaphemooa remarks 
must his known misconduct have occasioned. 

"My &mily, thank God, are all well. The two oldest children 
wentj yesterday, with Dr. May and Miss 8., the Doctor's niece, to 
the Levee. The day was most lovely, as is this. So was Christ- 
mas Day, and so was our chapel, being decorated with evergreens. 
Remember me to all my friends, and believe me, 

"Most truly, your friend, Wm. Spabbow. 

" Bm. E. B. Canfidd." 



"TuEOLoarcAL Seminaet, Faiefax Co., Va., 
" January, 3, 1846. 
"Rev. aud Dear Beothee: — 

" You have, doubtless, wondered that I have not written before 
this; but you know my 'often infirmities,' both of body and of 
mind, and will bear with my neglect. 

" I returned, a few days ago, from Baltimore, where I spent two 
Sundays with my daughter Mary. Had I not been unwell, the visit 
would have been an exceedingly pleasant one. Mr. Thompson went 
on the day after me, and spent the first Sunday there, on his way 
to Philadelphia. I preached in the morning, and he at night. He 
was taken (so much honor do gray hairs secmre), for old Dr. Spar- 
row, and I for young Mr. T. He preached with as much ease and 
freedom as if he had been in the pulpit for tJte last twenty-five 
years. His elocution was ■very fine, and pleased the people very 
much. He has been offered the assistantship at Christ Church. 
Whether he will accept is not yet known. W, had been in the 
post for some time, but had just resigned it, with Dr. J.'s approba- 
tion, for a country parish. The Doctor, of course, was willing to 
see another parish under good infiuence. W., who always promised 
well, has come out a very sound man, and I rejoice to add his 
healtli is most wonderfolly improved. It gave me great pleasure 
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to see Mm recovered in spirita from bia heavy affliction, and re- 
stored to soondness of body. 

"Of course, I saw Mr. F. Mary stopped at his house, and is 
there yet. Ha is doing well His school is prosperous. He is 
most fiercely set against the new-fangled Frotestaut notions of the 
day. You know how I love F., and this last intercourse with him 
has only enhanced my esteem for him. He is one of Nature's no- 
blemen. 

"Dr. J. is very prosperous. He, of course, stands in the fore- 
front of the battle, and has, therefore, to endure a great many hard 
knocks; but be bears up manfully against it, and the Lord seems 
to be blessing him in his Church. I preached there twice last 
Sunday, and never saw nobler congr^^tions. 

"Newman, you know, has gone the way of all consistent Fusey- 
ites, and has published a book. It is called 'An E^ssay on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine.' I am now reading it, the 
first work of his which I have read, except a few of the Tracts. It 
shows great ingenuity and learning. Certainly he must be a pow- 
erful man. Fnsey, by bis side, is a driveler. The book, I would 
think, must bring many halting minds in England to a decision. 
As for American Fuseyites, they are not sufficiently in earnest to 
cut off the right hand, and pluck out the right eya, in the service 
of what they deem the truth. Would that they were. It would 
be better for them as men, and it would be better for us as a 
Church. Our being able to slough o£f this dead matter of our sys- 
tem will depend, I think, much on this. If those who are not of 
us go not out from us, the leaven will still be left at work in oiir 
midst. Feople will not believe that it exists, or else they will 
fancy it is innocuous. Aa, therefore, the American Fuseyites are 
not so self-sacrificing as the British, I expect to find our Church 
laboring under this disease, long after that of England has been 
restored to health. 

"Things are getting on here about as usuaJ. The High-school 
has fifteen pupils for the start. Mr. D. has taken hold with pro- 
digious energy, and is getting his school into perfect discipline. 
West Point cannot surpass it. I have no doubt that if he perse- 
veres in bis present course, in one year he will have as many pupils 
as is expedient 

" I was much interested in your account of yourself. Yon seem, 
indeed, to have taken charge of an unpromising field; but I trust 
11 
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things begio to look more cheerfoL Though I have been so dila- 
tory in writing, I am unreasonable enough to wish to hear from 
you again soon, that I may know how the Lord prospers you in 
the good work. I hawe had letters from Dr. E., Dr. B., and D., of 
your class. Dr. B. has been over-persuaded to settle in his native 
county, where the field ia very unpromising. Dr. B. was hardly 
under way yet D. is well, and pleased with his poet. 

"Thus I have given yon all the items of news I could think of. 
I am a poor hand at snch work, but you will be glad of anything 
in your out of the world condition, 

"The prospect of war has saddened me much, but tHank God, 
the clouds are breaking away. ' The Lord reigneth,' in Church 
and State; that is our security and comfort. Eemember me in 
your prayers, especially the Seminary. My family desire their 
kind regards. 

"Your friend and brother in Christ, Wm. Spaeeow. 

"Bev. C. WaVcer." 

" Theoloqical Seminabt, Faiefai Co., Va., 
"July 16, 1846. 
"Eev. ahd Deae Beothee: — 

"As to your examination for Priest's orders, yon need have no 
apprehension. Bishop Meade will take no exception to your views. 
Though the Bishop eschews everything that sounds or looks meta- 
physical, he would, I am persuaded, practically approve your 
position. 

"I wish you had been with me at the examination. We had 
Bishop Lee, and Dr. Tyng, and sundry others, especially Mr. 
Fowle. He is famous, perhaps, as you already know, as a C^vin- 
ist. He is much more systematic and open than any of bis 
brethren. He is not^content, as John Newton said, that Calvinism 
should be like sugar in his tea — dissolved and difFosed through it; 
he will have it in lump. I had a little talk with him on these nice 
points, but though I thought him exceedingly extravagant in some 
of his positions, I was much pleased with the man. He has a 
pretty strong, plain mind, and of a sweet disposition, I should 
judge. Dr. Tyng preached the Aluroni sermon (though not an 
Alumnus), and the ordination sermon. He is a wonderful man. 
As a preacher, especially in the extemporaneous way, I know no 
man like him. Bishop Xjee preached, they say, an excellent sernum 
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for tbe MisBionaiy Society. His recent charge on the Rule of 
Faith is as 'sotmd as a bell.' 

"Our classes did so-so. They went off, in good spirits, and pur- 
posing all to return again, except the graduating class, which 
seemed to leave with txne regret. Norton preached for Mr. John- 
ston, Dr. Stearns for Mr. Dana, Weed for Mr. Bean, Tyng for Mr. 
Shixas, and Woodward at Falls Church last Sunday. The people 
were, in general, highly pleased with the performances of these 
young men. The class contains a fair share of piety and talent. 
May the Lord increase them tenfold, and bless them in the conver- 
sioQ of Bouls. 

"I do not wonder you feel as you express yourself about Duy. 
r neves iieU, from a death out of my own family, such a blow. I 
had flattered myself thftb he was destined to great usefulneas ; but 
God's thoQ^ts are not as ours. I hoped to see him an able advo- 
cate of the truth with his pea; and the rathec^as he seemed to be 
maturing and settling down, every day, more Qrmly on what I 
deem the true foundation. The last letter I rec^ved from him, 
written four days before his death, was, in this view, most chum- 
ing in ite character. But regrets are vain; nay, they $re wrong, 
when the object is an ordering of the all-wise providence of Ood. 

" Our Hill is neariy deserted. Dr. Bache, Superintendent of th,e 
Coast Survey, has made the Seminary Cupola one of his 'statims,' 
and will soon be here with his family, mathematical and otherwise. 
This may give a little variety to our Ufe. Hoping you may be 
able to visit us at the time you speak of, I remain, 

"Very truly, your friend and brother, W. S. 

"JSet). a Walker." 

"Theological Seminabt, Fairfax Co., Va., 
"December 12, 1846. 
" Deae Brother : — 

" It pains me to think that I should be left so long in profound 
ignorance about the health and hi^piness of my moet intimate, 
and almost, my oldest Ohio friend; and what my feelings are 
toward you, are Mrs. Sparrow's toward you and your wife. Often, 
during the last months, have we talked together about you both, 
and felt a true desire to know how ym and your family are. I 
have written you, and she has written Mrs. Wing, but neither of us 
has yet got an answer. I write this to see if I cannot elicit some* 
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thiog. I know you may be pressed tard with duty, and eepecially, 
perhaps, have much writing to do. In that line I have much 
experience myself, as much, perhaps, as has ever ^en to my lot 
before. But still, I iLink, we both ought to continue, by an occa- 
sional' letter, to keep the chain of an old friendship bright, or, at 
least, not to let it be eaten up of ruat. 

" I was sorry to hear, through Canfiald, that yon had been sick 
in Delaware, during the Convention, and that fact has dispoeed me 
not to judge you too hastily for your silence. I trust, however, 
that sickness did not last long. Wa have all enjoyed tolerable 
health, during Uie past summer and fall, except that about one-half 
of our Dumber have had slight attacks of what troabled yon, chills 
and fever. I was confined to my bed for a Veek, and thought it 
was going to be a severe attack, sach aa I once had in Ohio. But 
it passed away, through the goodness of God, and did not return. 
The children and Mrs. 3. had slight attacks, but in the case of the 
children they returned frequently. We are all well now, thank 
God. There has been mudt sickness of that kind, all through this 
country, the past summer, even in the most unlikely locaUties. 

" Do tell me, also, about the College. Truly, I long to hear of 
its prosperity. If it had been at all possible, I would have gone 
on when so kindly invited by the-Bishop, especially to attend the 
Commencement and the Convention, My hope now is that I may 
be able to do so next summer; though all such hopes are, with me, 
much more languid than they used to be, partly because I am 
older, and have a deeper feeling of the uncertainty of life, and 
partly because I find it not «o easy now to bear the expenses of 
traveling. Remember me kindly to President B., and fuiy other 
of the Professors who would be pleased to hear from me. 

"Do yon often see brother D. now? Remember me afiectionately 
to him when yOu have an opportunity. Many years ago I selected, 
in my mind, yourself, and Denuison and Freetcm, as a trio oi pecu- 
liar friends. And though, owing to peculiar drcumstances, I have 
never troubled D. with my letters, I have ever held him in the 
same estimation I did, especially, as I see that, in religious and 
ecclesiastical matters, he has, in this changing age, remained un- 



" Speaking of Preston, I have, through him aud otherwise, re- 
ceived some private overtures about Trinity Church, Columbus, but 
have not felt at liberty to give them any encouragement. If I ever 
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go into a parisli, it moBt be one where thingB are aetUed and fixed 
on the firmest foandatios. I might preach, and do pastoral duty in 
aa establiahed congre^tion, with, perhape, aoma little efficiency, 
bat trouble would break me down at once. I had my share of that 
in former years, and I do not mean to seek any more, though it 
may be the Lord's will to send it to me. 

"What is the condition of .Ohio eodeaiaatically? I am often 
aaked this qoeation. Help me to answer it. How does the Bishop 
like his new residence? What use do yon make of hia old house? 
"When I think what a nice plac* jt je, I almost wish.yoo could pro- 
vide some sinecure in oonneotion with the CoU^e or Seminary, and 
give me that honse to live in. What ace yonr duties now in con- 
nection with the Institution? Are yon secularised in aa; way 
besides, as I am in the Post-office? By the way, I give ^e per- 
quisites of my office to my asaistant, and daring the p^st. year 
have had even to pay him for my letters, though I shall do so no 
more. How is Mr. W. and family? Remember us all to them. 
Aud now, what shall I say more, ezoept it be that Mrs, 8. and 
myself will grieve much if we do not soon get an answer to this, 
. and to assure you that, in sil6nce:CHi your part or oUierwise, I am 
ever, stiU, 

"Your friend and brother, Wm. Spareow." 



"Theolosioai. Sbhihxet, November 20, 1847. 
"Bev. AKD DjcarBbothbe:-^ . 

"It would be hard to say how <iften the thought of writing you 
has come into my mind without attaining to objective reality. That 
the thought should cbme b prot^ of my friendship;, that the letter 
did not go was ]KW>f ot my laapeas, procrastination, and general 
inefficHcnc^. There are some . extenuating circnnutanoes, , partly 
permanent, and partly accidentaL Of the first is my often infirmi- 
Uee; of the eeooqd, my absence daring the summer, and unusual 
press of bosiness since. I got home. Immediately afiier vacation 
I went ap into the Valley with two of my children, and spent five 
weeks moat agreeably. I was at home bat a few days, when I set 
off again for Httaburg and Ohio. I attended the. Ohio Convention, 
and saw many friends. I also visited my old reeidencer and went 
np to Lake Erie, and wet my hfrndonoe more in its waters. Ii 
was very grateful to my feelings to see old and kind friends, and 
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to visit the scene of former years' labor, and pleasure, and pain. I 
did not get back till the second week of the term. 

"Soon after my return yonr letter was handed me by Mr. B., 
but I have not seen him since, except enpaaaant, though I formally 
invited him to tea on one occasion. He eeems a fine yOung man, 
and I shall endeavor to get acquainted with him. My r^utation 
is BO bad, for my Low-Ghorchmanahip, that, perhaps, he is afraid 
of me. 

" I am pleased to hear that yon are getting along so well ; thoagh 
that phrase is so indefinite that any sense may be put upon it. It 
may or may not have a spiritual reference; it may inclodeonly 
popularity, and not, also, usefulness to the souls of men. Of this, 
dear brother, I doubt not that you are aware; and that you look 
for fruit as well as blossoms, though the people generally do not. 
I often think how different the estimate the world (and the Ohurdi) 
makes of clergymen, and that which Paul, or our Divine Master 
would make. By the way, this has been very much pressed upon 
my mind of late, by reading the life of Simeon. Though not a 
well compiled work, it is most instructive in a spiritual way. 
Simeon was a man of no extraordinary abilities, by any means, and 
yet, by rightly understanding his proper work, and devoting him- 
self singly and unreservedly to that, he did more good, as I 
believe, than any of his contemporaries. His operations were, to 
a great extent, silent and secret, but they were very effective, and 
extended far and wide. AnoUier book of a similar character I am 
now reading, which has pleased me much, 'The Life and Remains 
of McOheyne,' a young, Scotch Presbyterian Minister. And, 
since I am talking of books, let me mention Mrs. Nicholson's 
' Stranger's Welcome to Ireland,' the only book that contains a true 
idea of the poor, potato-eating Irish. She is a perfect original of 
a traveler, a female Borrow, and though there are several things 
about her I do not like, she is a perfect heroine, and deserves well 
for her benevolence to a most afBicted people. Unlike most trav- 
elers, she sought out the poor, not the rich, and so cast in her lot 
with them during her sojourn, in a village or a cabin, so as to have 
a fuD view of their lives and characters. 

" Of Hill's ' Divinity,' I think as you do. It is many years since 
I read it in the English edition, but I thought its author the most 
philosophical divine in the language who had attempted a system of 
Theology. 
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"By this time, I aappoee you bava been called to fill K.'b place, 
and I sunniBe you will accept. Kotwithstanding your acceptability 
in your preeeut poaition, I cannot Bay I wiab to aee you continue 
tbere. I feel persuaded that for your ultimate miniaterial cbarac- 
ter and usefulnesa, a place of different cast, for a few years, is 
desirable. When you have made up your mind, do write and let 
tne know. My interest in your welfare is the only cauBe of my 
request. At the same time, do let me know of B. and bis family. 
Fray visit them, and present tbem my best respects. I a&w them 
all last summer, at the Springs, bat have heard nothing since. I 
know not when I have been more struck than by the prudence, 
firmness, and Christian resignation of Mrs. B., in her great afflict- 
ive trial. 

"As you failed, last examination, to be with me, I hope you will 
not fail the next. It is a great encouragement to ub to have the 
countenance of old friends on these occasions. Ab to my address, 
I have not been able to satisfy myself about the expediency of 
publication, though I have been pressed beyond measure by Bishq> 
Meade. You might like it, but others would not. With sincere 
prayerB for your personal and ministerial welfare, I am, most truly, 
"Tour friend and brother, W, S. 

"Bev. aWaiker." 

"Theological Seminary, Faiepas Co., Va., 
"January 4, 1848. 
"Rev. and Dear Sir: — 

"The arrival of your letter, a few days ago, afforded me much 
pleasure. Why apologize for what you call your egotism ! If you 
were writing to a stranger, or an acquaintance who was indifferent 
to you and yours, such thoughts would not be unnatural, but they 
are quite out of place in the present instance. Notwithstanding 
the marvelous powers of the telegraph, it does not inform us about 
absent friends, neither do the newspapers, and I suppose, as long as 
the world stands, we shall have to depend on the letters we receive 
for such information. 

" The account you give me of sickness and death is very sadden- 
ing to the flesh, though the spirit may rejoice in the reflection that 
'the Lord reigneth,' and doeth all things well. In Mrs. L.'3 afflic- 
tion I most tenderly sympathize. In Delaware, I was for a long 
while received as a guest of Mr. L. He and Mrs. L. had then been 
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married aboat two or three years. It is a long time now since I 
became acquainted with them, and how intimate, in that space of 
time, the union that has snbaisted between them, and how neceBBaiy 
they must have become to each other. After an affectionate union 
of twenty-five or thirty years, man and wife' grow almost into one 
personality; and how bitter, therefore, must be the separation. !No 
doubt this cementing of unions and dissolving of unions is 
designed of Grod, to prepare us for our great change, by making us 
see the vanity of all earthly things, even the tenderest and most 
beloved. I hope Mrs. L. has been enabled to go to the true sonrce 
of all consolation in this great emergency, and has found peace in 
the assurance that it is designed for good, and is in the experienoe 
of the peaceable fruits of righteonsneBs which it is already prodac- 
ing. Please remember me most affectionately to her, and assure 
h^r she has the feeble prayers of myself and Mrs. 8. Remember 
me, also, to her children, and tell the boys, especially my namesake, 
that I hope they feel the importance of the position in which Provi- 
dence has placed them, by calling them to stand in their father's 
place, and be the stay and comfort of their mother. 

" The account you give of Mr. P. is truly painful. How sad to 
see a man resort to broken cisterns, when be might go to an 
exhaustless fountain. In his case it is the more sad, as I believe 
that in early life he had the best instruction. Please remember 
me to him, as an old friend, and say that my hope is that all the 
vicissitudes of life to which he and I may be subjected may have 
the happy eSect of drawing us to that Divine Saviour who can 
alone comfort and sanctify. 

"All here are as usual. The number of students is small; 
smaller than ever since I have been in the Institution, but the pre- 
vailing spirit is good. My own fitmily, thank God, has enjoyed 
usual health. They are all hard at their studies, Latin, German, 
French, and English. With God's help, I mean to make them 
scholars. An education is all a poor parson can usually leave his 
children, especially one so little endowed with Yankee thrift as I. 
Of my voyage to Europe I say nothing, for manifest reasons. 

"If we are spared to next i&U twelve months, and yon are still 
in Delaware, I may visit you with some of my children. 

"Truly yours, W. S. 

"Beo.Rff. Canfidd." 
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The publications of Dr. Sparrow during thia interval were, the 
oommeDoement address, of 1843, <m the right conduct of Theologi- 
cal Seminaries ; a eermon, preached at the Oonvention, at Fred- 
eric^burg, entiUed, "Lore amoog ChristiaDB Urged," and the 
annual Bermon in 1844, before tbe Board of Misuons. The former 
was an elaborate exposition of the sabjoct whidi it proposes, with 
its special bearing upon the controvenies at that tjme pending. 
Assuming that there must and will be such Isstitotions, tbe quee- 
tion is proposed, how they can be conducted so as to escape their 
perreraionB, and secure Uieir highest benefits. To secure this, it 
is insisted that knowledge shall be imparted, that this shall be 
knowledge of QocCa truUi, God's revealed truth being the ulti- 
mate and only standard. For this it is further insisted there 
must be right principlee — hermeneutical, logical, practical, and 
moral; and for the consistent Episcopalian, a certain system — tiiat 
in the Articles, Frayer-book, and Homilies; and that the effect 
desired, a successful Gospel ministry, can only be reasonably antici- 
pated when, with all these other qualifications, is combined that of 
spiritual character, personal piety, personal experience of the reality 
and power of the truths studied and to be preached to others. The 
most striking portion of tbe address, perhaps, is that which exhibits 
the great cardinal doctrine of tbe Reformation, its position in the 
system of the Gospel, as of our standards, and its relations in these 
systems to other doctrines. 

The second of these publications was a sermon, first preached in 
the ordinary course of chapel ministry, and mainly of interest as an 
appeal for tbe cultivatioa of a spirit of love, of positive Christian 
affection for all true followers of the Lord Jesus, whether found in 
our own or in other Christian Chorches. The text, " Grace be with 
all them that love oar Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity," was shown 
to have its application to all such, and whoever found ; and the 
&ilnre cordially to recc^ize such application was traced to a defect 
or an absence of that love in which so largely consists the Christian 
character. Objection was made at the time, not to the doctrine <^ 
the sermon, but to its illustrations. Sad it is, now as then, that 
those iUuetrationa are to be found in such abundance. 

This brings us to tbe close of our chapter; In tbe Spring of 
1848, the offer of a trip across the Atlantic, free of expense, was 
made to Dr. Sparrow, and accepted. With the close of the session 
he began bis preparations, and starting from Savannah, spent the 
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saoimcr in Europe. It waa duriDg this journey, while outward 
bound, that the autobiographical fragmeat, as to his childhood, 
already given, was compoBdd. 

The following letters, all to the same corresponddnt, were written 
during the interval with which thia ch^ter is occupied. They will 
help to throw light upon some of tiie facta and incidents to which 
allusion ia made in the narrative. At the aame time they bring to 
view others of no little importance. To use an ezpresaion of the 
correspondent to whom these letters were written, we have in them 
"material for that unconscious autobiography which is to be found 
in the correepoudeuce of one who writes aa Dr. Sparrow did, fully, 
and correctly, and ingenuously. Indeed, it is thia gift or habit — 
with him it was both — of conscientious letter writing, as a part of 
hia ministry, which may be fixed upon as one of his valuable cbar- 
acteristica." The feelings and views, moreover, here and iiirther 
on expressed, as to the great work in which his correspondent was 
eng^ed, and the spirit in which it should go on, are peculiarly 
valuable. 



"Theological Seiiihart, Fairfax Co., Va., 
"May 14, 1841. 
" My Teey Deae Me. Syle: — 

"I received your letter this morning, by a student from the 
Seminary, as I was stepping out of the house to go and preach a 
Faat sermon in Christ Church, in this place (Alexandria), Bad 
though, of course, my head was full of other matters, I could not 
resist the temptation of reading it as I walked through the atreets, 
and by the time I reached the vestry room I felt dist^pointed and 
sad. Why did you not come? I was not only willing to do all 
that I said, but deairooa to do it. I wanted to see you here on 
many accounts, some of them selfish, if, in strictneaa, I could be 
selfish where you are concerned, I would have valued the inatruc- 
tions you would have given the children much more than the 
trifling expense, which so frightens yon. On a mere quid pro quo 
principle I wished you here, and that without taking up one 
moment more of your time than you spent with them in Gambier. 
Rev. Mr. S. would have been glad to have his little daughter recite 
along with them, to your profit. 
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"May 24,1841. 

"I was interrupted by a visitor vben I had written the above, 
and not being allowed soon to return to the pleasant work c^ 
writing you, I concluded to wait till after our Convention. I now 
write in a state of collapBe, almost. During the last eight or nine 
days our town has been crowded with people — clergymen, laymen, 
and laywomen, from all parts of the State, and from other States. 
Doctor Milnor, from New York, Doctors May and Clarke, from 
Philadelphia, and Drs. Johns and Henshaw, from BfJtimore, with 
Bundry others who are not Doctors, and, therefore, not to be par- 
ticularly named I Bi^op Meade, and, above all, Bishop Moore, was 
here. The latter is a most venerable old man, and though, of 
course, very infirm, being upward of eighty, preaches wit^ «oond- 
erable spirit, and no little pathos. The preaching throughout was 
excellent. I had the privilege of hearing Johns, Clarke, May, 
and my old friend and pastor. Doctor Milnor. I cannot say that 
much good was done in the way of serious impression on individual 
minds, but time, I trust, will bring such cases to light. Some have 
already appeared. We had a Missionary meeting on Sunday after- 
noon, with addresses from Doctor Vaughan, Doctor May, Doctor 
Milnor, and Bishop Meade. Seven hundred and forty dollars were 
collected for foreign missions. Between three and four hundred 
had been collected before, for another purpose. The scene presented 
by the whole Convention meeting was enlivoiing in the extreme. 
The cordial recognitions and greetings on every hand were truly 
pleasing. Virginia cordi&hty and hospitality were exhibited to 
great advantage. The Convention bnsinass was quite a subordinate 
matter, with one exception. Prayer, and the hearing of the 
Word, occupied nearly all the time. Onr six o'clock morning 
meetings were well attended. The body of the Church was always 
full. The exception I referred to, Vma the discussion on the Ox- 
ford Tracts. The Convention passed a strong vote of censure upon 
them. Doctor Campbell, the future Missionary to Mesopotamia, 
was here, witli Doctor Tanghan, but he did not speak. He is, as 
yet, a la]rman. 

"Kemember me moat kindly to all my Qtunbier friends, and tell 
Mr. Keller I shall be most happy to hear from him. Fail not, at 
least, to write me soon. 
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"With best wishes and prayers for your happiness, in every 
way, I remain, dear Mr. Syle, 

"Toar friend, Wiluam Spabrow. 

"Mr. K W. 3j/U, GainUer, 0." 



"Theological Semmiaet, Paiefax Co., Va., 
"September 16, 1841. 
"Mt DsasSih: — 

" On Saturday night I got your very aoceptaUe letter ; L. having 
gone to Alexandria, and brought oat the mail, whicli wonld other- 
wise have been there till this morning. I was. glnd to learn that 
you are so [deaaantly situated ; bat Philadelphia is not a place to 
be despised. 

"The freeheet news is that K has got bac^, and that Mrs- 
Wing is with ua, and will probably remain over this week. She 
has been quite disappointed in not seaing yon. Her health is but 
little improved. Nothing from Dr. £eith, and little frrom Bishop 
Meade, except Uiat when last heard from he was in Inyerneea, in 
Scotland. B. was some weeks on hie w»y home, so tiiat hie news 
had grown stale. He brought me a note from B., on the eve of 
his marriage. 

"The bell is now ringing for morning prayers, and I most stop 
for a'while. Up from breakfiut again, with a letter bma Bish(q> 
Meade. He writes frtun London ; had been in Ireland and Scot* 
land, and was on the wing for Paris. He hopes to sail from 
Liverpool on the 19l^iinst. He baa everywhere met with thegreat- 
est kindneea. Tlie Irish clergy are the least infected with Osfbrd- 
ism of any Uiat he met. In Scotland, as we might expecfa, from 
their history, and as I hiow from observation, so far as that coold 
extend, they have their &u»a more set toward Borne.-. Macli of the 
same evil the Biahc^ met in Einglaol, but he says, with the ezoep- 
tioD of the Tractarians, the BstaUishment is much improved. 

"I have, with the Bishop's, got a sweet letter frrom a sweet 
oousia in Ireland. It ia odorous with the grace of the Oo^)el* 
Written by a superior mind, highly cultivated, and under the 
pressure of a heavy affliction^ thoagh sustained by the promises of 
Christ, it goesat^onoe to my heart. Wba(,a comforting, r^ection 
that the presence of our covenant God is all pervading, when we 
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fiod onraelrea unable to go and minister coneolation, personally, to 
those we love. 

"Most truly, your friend and brother in Christ, 

"William Spareow. 
"Mt. Edward W. SyU," 



"Thboloqical Semirabt, hear Albxamdria, D. C, 
"May 28, 1842. 
"My Dear Sir: — 

" I retamed last night from Staantob, and feeling fit for nothing 
else (how com[Jimentary), I purpose writing you a few lines. I 
went to the Gonvention with Mr. Cassius Lee, in a private carriage, 
and spent the previooa Sunday in Winchester. I was unwell when 
I left home, and ^oagh we had a pleasant drive, and through a 
delightful country, I was not better when I reached Winchester. 
Thence we proceeded on Monday, and by Tuesday night, when I 
got to Staunton, I was as sick a man as could well travel. I went 
to bed immediately, at the hotel, but next raoming was removed to 
private quarters, and there, by advice of two physicians, I was 
bled, and blistered, and so forth, and confined to the house during 
the whole Convention term. . On the last day, for an hour, I was 
tt^en to the boose, that I mig^t give in my vote for an Assistant 
Kshop, but immediately returned, no better for the trip. Snch is 
the history of my visit to Staunton, to attend the Convention. I 
oi^bi to say, however, that I went to church, and preached my 
ordination senQOn on Sunday. I regretted my inability to attend 
the Convention, and the religious exercises connected with it, for it 
was the unanimous opinion that it was altogeUier more profitable 
and pleasant than the one held in Alexandria. The religious 
esercises were everything, and gave tone and character to the 
ooCBMon. ' The preaching was spoken of as very good, and the 
spirit of brotherly love that prevailed was highly gratifying. 
Bishop Meade shone. 

" He certainly is no common man. He possesses wonderful infln- 
Mice over others, and has great contrd over himself. There is a 
mixture' of moderation and firmness in him that is very unusual. 
His confirmation and farewell addresses were excellent. The 
Trustees have authorised me to ofier the F^fessuvhip to Doctor 
May. I ^all not write him ica a few days yet, and if yon should 
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learn anything, or know anything, which it would be well to com- 
municate, pray write me promptly. 

" My family, &om the greatest to the leaat, even Leonard, by 
sympathetic imitation, desire to be most kindly remembered to jroo. 
They all look with strong deaire for your return. In regard to a 
governess, the great obetade is the expense. Anything you might 
learn, without official inquiry, I would be glad to hear. 

" Ever truly, yo(ir friend, William Spabrow. 

"Mr.E. W.SyU." 

"Theoloqical Sehinabt, July 2, 1842. 
"My Dear Mr. Stle: — 

*^I hafejast learned, from the 'Episcopal Recorder,' that Mr. H. 
has been electCKl Secretary of the Missionary Society; and as a 
king may arise that may not know Joseph, I have thought it expe- 
dient to take up my pen, and sn^^t that there is no necessity of 
tarrying longer in Eg3rpt, that the way in clear, back to O&naan, 
and that many are there to receive, with .all gladness of heartj 

:'him that was separated from his brethren.' This unexpected 
election will cause us to expect you much sooner. 

" For your letters I am under many obligations to you. SoQie of 
them have given me a hearty laugh, eeipecially that about Thomas 
Jefferson, and the one that speaks of Mar Tohannan; and all have 
pleased and cheered me. Since I have got back from Convention, 

.1 have scarce had a headache till to-day; so you may judge I have 
enjoyed myself not a little, corporaUy. In other respects, also, I 

. have had, perhaps, more Hbaa my usual share of comfort, far more, 
at all events, than 1 had reason to expect The only anxiety I have 
just now is, that Dr. May should not accept We have offered him 
the department of Ekiclesiastical History; he balks at it, though he 
has not given a £nal negative. If Uie offer had been Systematic 
Theology, I doubt not he would have accepted at once. Ought I 
to give that up, and let him take what he desires? (I say desires, 
though he has not expressed any such wish.) The settling of this 
question gives me trouble. I hardly know what is duty. Mrs. 
Sparrow says no. She thinks I ought to retain what I like best, 

,and incur no burdens by trying to qualify myself for my new ofGce. 
The Lord direct- me. 

" They think of starting a theolc^cal seminary in Massachusetts, 
in the neighborhood of Boston, and overtures have been made to 
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me on the subject, but I do not think seriously of the matter. The 
plan is peculiar, and has Bome plausibilities in theory, hut in prac- 
tice will not be found, I think, to work well. 

"The prospect here, if we can only get the right kind of a man, 
is improving, I think. They say we shall have a large class next 
year. The revivals in Yir^nia are likely to turn out many candi- 
dates for holy orders. Our students seem to feel that they have 
done a good year's work, and some of them certainly have, in the 
middle class. Had White, Hiester, and Bicbmond, been able to 
stay with us, I should have made a decent exhibition on Moabeim 
and Knapp. Even as it is, I hope they will do well at the approach- 
ing examination. The seniors, I fear, will not appear, by any 
means, so well. There are but four to stand examination. In all 
this, about the students and Dr. May, I am thinking (not aadibly), 
hot legibly, and for your eye only, 

"Supposing Dr. May should not accept, have you anything to 
suggest? Do yon suppose Dr. Clarke could be induced to come 
here. 

"A piece has lately appeared in the ' Witness and Advocate,' 
f^^nst our retention of an Assistant Bishop, maintaining that 
Bishop Meade is not as infirm as the case requires to entitle him 
to an assistant. I have attempted to answer him, in the 'Southern 
Churchman.' If you should find that the piece referred to is pub- 
lished in the City of Brotherly Love, and is thought to have any 
weight, I wish, without revealing the authorship, you would have 
the reply published, first correcting the tremendous mistakes of the 
printer, who talks of the ' permanent inatabiZify ' of Bishop Meade 
{inability); of our Standing Committees as ' influential people,' 
instead of ' bodies,' and of my disposition to argue with my oppo- 
nent, when I said a^ree. Above all, correct a sentence thus: 
' Canons may be violated as well by interpreting them too strictly, 
as too laxly. In the matter of the Assistant Bishop, the latter 
course would multiply them when they were not needed; the former 
would preclude them where the Church was suffering for want of 
their services.' All this trouble is imposed upon you only if you 
find that the subject is brought into the Philadelphia papers. The 
Standing Committee of New York has signed the testimonials of 
our Assistant Bishop. Do you know what they are doing in 
Philadelphia? 

"Ever yours, owat truly, W. Sparhow." 
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"Theoloqical Seminary, Faiefax Co., Va., 
"July 25,1842. 
"My Dear Mr. S.:— 

" I should have written to you long ago, but that I have bees 
borne down, crushed into the dust, crushed like the moth, by my 
Seminary duties. Fof some weeks before ezamiDatJon I was at the 
top of my speed all the time, and, of course, when I got to the 
goal, I was completely oat of wind, and exhausted of my strength. 
Erer since then I have been in a state of collapse; and when the 
reaction will take place I do not know. It is a labor to me now 
to hold the pen. Yesterday I could not crawl to church. 

"My chief comfort under aU this exhaustion, occasioned by 
Seminary labors, is that they have not been quite in vain. I have 
heard little or nothing, bnt I judge, from looks, that the examiner 
tion was satisfiustory. The middle olass, I thought myself, did 
well. I ought to say there is another thing to dieer me : Dr. May 
has accepted. I cannot toll how much I was relieved l^ Uiis intelli- 
gence, received last Friday. I have no doubt it will prove a great 
bleesing to the Institution. And then, again, it will be the means, I 
trust, of securing your retorn to os. 

"Considerable seriousness prevails in Alexandria. Mr. Dana 
baptized four young ladies. Friends, a fortnight ago, and for some 
time before, and ever since then, there has been a deep attention to 
religion. While the Bishop was here he held several morning 
prayer meetings, one at five o'clock, and the attondance was very 
good. Last Friday I went in and took part at the evening lecture. 
The house was crowded. 

"But I must stop. I am really weary of writing, just as though 
it were hoeing com or chopping logs. My family all desire to be 
afifectionately remembered to you. 

"As ever, your affisctionate friend, Wiuiam Sparrow." 

" Thbolooical Sbmihary p. 0., Fairfax Co., Va., 
"March 24, 1843. 
"My Dear Mr. Stlb: — 

"I have just received your welcome lettor, in a sick room, and 

begin in the same place to answer it ; you may expect, Uierefore, 

that the re^ty will have many ailments, and hobble feebly along. 

But what of that : a friend on crutches is still a friend. 

" Let me see if there is not some news. Bev. Mr. Johnston has 
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been elected Bishop of Alabama^ and declined ! Dr. Fairfax told 
him his health would not endare ttie climate. You will have heard 
of the death of Bishop Oriawold. He went out to visit his AasiBt- 
ant Bishop, Dr. Eastbum, fell at the door, as was supposed, from 
an affection of the heart, and died in a few minutes. He had just 
finished a series of papers on the Befbrmation, adapted to the times. 
They constitute his dying testimony, which, by the by, is becoming 
every day more and more needed. 

"I should judge, also, firom what I learn, that Bishop Mcllvaine 
is not up on matters of discipline; not going up the ladder, but 
rather coming down. The world has yet to learn that doctrine and 
discipline are not mechanically, but chemically combined, and that 
to be truly sound on the one, a man must be sound on the other 
alfio. 

"The Oxford men are making prodigious efforts, Newman's 
sermons are publishing, recommended by Bishops Onderdonfe, of 
New York; Doane, of New Jersey; Whittingham, of Maryland; 
Ivee, of North Carolina ; and Dr. Seabury. Bishop Whittingham" 
is about to publish a monthly theological. 

"Your statement about the Church of Scotland interested me. 
If the Scotch Establishment goes the English will soon follow. But 
you know it is my opinion that the knell of all establishments is 
rung, though if I were to consult mere flesh and blood, I would 
rather have a rectory in a rural district in England, than be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Ohurdi 
in the United States. Should you return, I wish you would bring' 
me some three or four pounds' (sterling) worth of pamphlets on the 
Oxford movement, especially those touching fundamental pointe of 
Church government, and of such points, especially the'Apoatolicar 
Succession,' excepting 'Palmer' and 'Percival/ which I have. 
Even if you should remain, and visit London, I will contrive to 
send you some money for this purpose. Pamphlets from first-rate 
men usually contain the cream of long controversies. Am ong the 
many publications commenced in this country I have often won- 
dered a ' pamphleteer ' has not been one of them. 

" But I must draw to a close. My family, thank God, have en- 
joyed pretty good healththis winter (the latter part of which, to the 
present time, has been very severe). I write this, Richard Hooker 
&shion, in the midst of them. I hope, dear man, that his tempera- 
12 . 
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ment was not as nervoas as mine. If it was be nevdr could liave 
written the ' Ecclesiastical Polity ' in the narseiy, at all events. 
My health has suffered by my exertions in going to Georgetown, 
but I ^intly hope it will improve as warm weather comes on. The 
sight of yoa would do as much to renew it as any medical prescrip- 
tion, and I think rather more; for, in truth, I hare pretty mndt 
given up the phjrsicians, in my case. Time is my only physician, 
which will kill, and, as I hope, in infinite mercy, cure at the same 
moment. Our Seminary seems to be doing well. Dr. May is a 
man you would like, whatever you might think of him as a theolo* 
gian. His wife is to come on after Easter. I hope for some 
improvement to our society therefirom. The Doctor has read por- 
tions of her letters to me, and I should judge her to be a most 
intelligent and Christian woman. I hope you will have writtra 
again before this reaches you ; if not, that you will immediately 
after. In the meantime accept the regards of my most affectionate 
fJEtmily, and let us have your remembrance in your prayers, as yon 
always have in those of your ever faitbiiil friend and broUier, 

"W, Sparrow." 

" Theological Sbmikart, Fairfax Co., Va., 
"April 27th, 1846. 
"Hev. and vert Dear Brother: 

"On the receipt of your welcome and long looked for letter, my 
first impulse was to sit down immediately, and poor out my heart 
on paper, thanking Ch>d for His preserving care of yon and yours, 
congratulating yoa on your arrival in the scene of yoor tabors, and 
telling you everything which I supposed would be interesting to you 
or Mrs. Syle. But I was checked by the reflection that for this lat* 
ter work there would be no place— that your relations and our 
common friends in Alexandria would tell you all, and more than I 
could possibly communicate, in the way of news. Added to this. 
Dr. May's letter from you promised me a second one speedily, and 
so I have been induced to postpone writing ontil the present 
moment. I trust that, coming after the fiood of friendly communi* 
cations which your first letters to this coontry must have brought 
upon you, it will not be the less acceptable. 

"But, with what, in ibe, way of news, shall I begin? I b^pn 
with the last, and the most painful I have to communicate, and 
that which famished me a subject in the pulpit yesterday, and in 
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the Faculty meeting Thursday night — I mean the death of my 
dear young friend, Albert Day. He was ordained, yon know, hut 
sommer, and then, on my representation, called as asaistant to 
Dr. Cutler. All the expectations of the Brooklyn Church were 
more than realised, and they were about to give him a permanent call 
as Aasiatant Bector, when he visited Philadelphia, to consult with 
his friends upon the matter, at the same time writing to me on the 
subject. He wrot« from Philadelphia to me on Wednesday; I got 
the letter on Saturday; I wanted to consult with Bishop Meade, 
who came here on Monday, for his lectures ; next morning, as I 
was drawing up to the table to take my pen to give him the result 
of my confereucd, in walked the Bishop, with the startling intel- 
ligence, 'Day is dead.' He had been taken sick the Friday pre- 
vious, and died on Sunday morning, at six o'clock, at his &ther's 
house, where yoo have often been. I cannot express my own grief 
at the event, for I had a high opinion of the talents and general char- 
acter of Mr. Duy, and looked forward to his great usefulness in the 
Church, especially as an able advocate of sound views of doctrine 
and of discipline. But the Lord had need of him elsewhere, where 
it is better, &r better for him to be; and we should, therefore,, 
meekly acquiesce. I hope his death will be blessed to us here. 

"As to Church aSairs in general, the newspapers will tell 
yon more than I can communicate. The perversions of .HewiM 
and Hoyt to Rome have made quite a noise. O, that a few more 
who are Bomanista in heart would follow them. Tim would be a 
bleesed thing for them and us. We shall never be at peace Ull we 
have gotten rid of this popish leaven. There are very many now, 
in OUT Church, who, though they may throve of the effects <^ the 
Beformation in curtailing priestly tyranny, checking open traffic in 
souls, putting down gross supeistitions, ete., do not cordially receive 
the fundamental principles of the Beformation. The supremacy of 
the Scriptures, the unfettered right of private jui^pnent, the 
powers of the Church, as distinguished fix>m the Clergy — these are 
things which their souls hate, though some of them do not know it. 
But never will the inherent power of Christianity, as the power of 
Ood, appear, till these principles are acknowledged and men are 
ready to meet their consequencea Troubleeome consequenoee fol- 
low, you know, from all principles. We cannot even go to Heaven 
without 'much tribulation.' ^ 

" Things in Kew York are very quiet, and likely to be, till the 
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next Gteoeral Convention. In tha meantime Bishop O. will proba- 
bly have been abandoned by his partisans. Though the man be 
abandoned, not so his principles. Dr. Seabory has come oat 
(qMnly in &Tor of the principles of Tract No. 90, as those on 
which alone the Church can stand. Bishop Hopkins has, in conse- 
quence, published an address to the Bishops and other members of 
tiie Church, in the United States, warning them of the danger. 
I have not yet seen the work. Happy the man who has not, in 
these days, yet to make up hia opinions, and who kuom, and feels 
tiie power of first principles, else he must be driven fearfully about 
by the vajying winds of doctrine. My conviction is that tiie 
instability which our Church has displayed in these latter days 
has arisen from a want of moral and intellectual courage, which 
would lead, directly, to a trust in God, and Hia word and govern- 
ment, and from a consequent leaning on human authority and human 
expedients. ' But the Lord reigneth,' and he who is established in 
grace need not be annous about the result. 

" I have had great apprehensions of a war with England. Our 
Western members of Congress are desirous of ~war, and many 
others, under par^ influence, join with them in the clamor. 
They believe that they can 'whip England," and they would love to 
do it. As to title, I believe our pretensions are quite as good as 
those of England, and that, of course, is enough for the Hotspurs. 
But what a calamity to the world a war woidd be. The Ixird in 
mercy avert it. I believe that if onr Union held together, Engluid 
would be eventnally worried out, bnt, in the meantime, what 
havoc of life, property, morals, religion, and everything which we 
call good. Last summer I stayed at home, except a trip to Nor- 
folk, and I am going to do the same thing this year. My health 
has been quite as good as it has ever been since you and I 
met — rather better. My duty in the Seminary is not so irksome, 
UL consequence. I have reason to thank Gtod, also, that my &mily 
have enjoyed pretty good health. I teach Bessie and William Gw- 
man, orally. I find I take more and more pleasure in intercourse 
with the children, as they grow up and I grow older. On my last 
Ikirthday I was saluted with three rhyming epistles from the child- 
ten, and oljiers in prose. One of them was from Kate, written, of 
eourae, by the mother, and if I had room, I believe I would tran- 
scribe it, for ihe amusement of yourself and Mrs. Syle. P^haps I 
may do it in my answer to her letter, with the understanding that 
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no allasion be made tO' it afterward. Of course, it is a trifle, but it 
is domestic, and that gives it value in my eyes, and, perfiape, will 
in youTB also. 

"Thus, my dear Brother, I have endeavored to fill my sheet witii 
news. Sach a gossiping epistle I have never written in my life before, 
but I have supposed it would be more acceptable than — ^what it would 
be easier to write — disquisitions on taatters and tliinga in general. 
This I reserve for a future communication. In the meantime, let 
me assure you that the arrival of your letters on this hill have 
given me and my family intense delif^t ; and when we have gone 
to town, we have had another feast of fnendship in mere sympathy 
with the joy of your Mends there ; I rejoice that 3ron are now in 
the field of your life's labor. Though I shidl not give up the hope 
of seeing you again in this world, I shall look upon China as the 
scene of labors and osefulness for a much loved friend, to tie end 
of bis days ; and often shall my prayers ascend to Heaven, that he 
and his precious wife may enjoy constant tokens of the Divine 
favor, and be eminently hlesBed in their work. That Heaven may 
blees and prosper you both, is ewer the prayer of 

" Your friend and brother in Christ, William Spaeeow." 

" Thboloqioal Semihaet, Faibfax Co., Va., 
"December 12, 1846. 
" E.EV. AHD Dear Beotheb : — 

" Yours of June 28 reached me a short time ago, and I ait down 
to answer it, regretting that you have seemed to be so much 
neglected by your friends, and hoping that this letter will reach its 
destination. I have written to Mr. Irving, on the subject of our 
letters, and will writ« again. But to business; and first, about the 
Mission. What are the feelings of our students in reference to 
China just now, I cannot say. I think, however, there are 8c»ne 
searehingB of heart amongst them. Last night we had a mission- 
ary address from one of the students, which was calculated to 
awaken the conscience. In our prayers we remembered all mission- 
aries, and especially those who had gone from this institution, and 
entreated the Lord to send fortii more from the same place. Ex- 
perience has taught, I think, tiiat we should leave the matter much 
in the Lord's hands. K the person is not self-moved, t. e, by the 
Spirit of (Jod in tiie person, the soul's very centre, only evil can 
come of hia mission. A question. I have a horrible idea of th<i 
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Chinese laoguagQ, and your letters and yoMt wife's, and all others, 
con&fa the impresaion. Such being the case, can I ni^ those to 
follow yoa who have not more than an average gift in the Ungnistie 
line ? Please tell me how thoae of small abilities in that way get 
along, and to what extent they an Ukaly to be usefdl. I think 
the language is a serious objection in many minds. Ton opnk «f 

Dra. , and . If I^. were not encumbered with a 

targe &mily, I think he would go to China. I fear he is not doing 
well in his missionary church in Richmond. Suppose you write to 

him. E was supposed to have become disengaged a short 

time ago, but I understand the engagement has been renewed. If 
it hf^ not been, I should have written to him. You cannot spend 
your spare time better than in writing to individwUa who you 
think have qualifications for the work, taking good heed to set forth 
the hardships before them, as did the Saviour when he called his 
disciples, and emphasizing the proper missionary i^rit. Some 
may be touched by a direct appeal who would not feel if addressed 

as in a crowd. S ■ would make a noble missionary, unless I'm 

mach mistaken. I thank you for the extract from ; but do 

tell me, how. a people using an instrument calculated to make and 
keep them ignorant, should retain so much learning (snch as it is), and 
soch a fondness for it. The Arabs, having good horses, are famous 
equestrians ; the French, having a light and tripping language, are 
conversational ; the Germans, a deep and expressive one, are meta- 
physical ; why, with a language which is a hindrance rather than 
a help, are the Chinese so learned ? Was it that, being, by the force 
of accidental circumstances, started in that way, the langua^, by 
its fixedness, kept them to it? I hope your miscellaneoos budget 
will enlighten me on this and many other topics. At all events, I 
shall look for it with extreme interest. 

"As to the great controversy in our Church, I can't say much 
now. There is a lull of the storm, and will probably be until the 
meeting of the next General Convention, when Bishop Onderdonk's 
case, and that of the General Seminary, will come up for decision. 
In the meantime, some four of our clergy have gone to Bome, and 
some have published their reasons for so doing. In consequence, 
there is much condemnation of Puseyism in certain quarters, bat 
alas, many that 'judge do the same iJiings.' The leaven is work- 
ing in the mass, and in my opinion there are to be yet great convul- 
sions in our Church before it is eradicated. Dr. Seabury goes on as 
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ever. He aad bis correspoadenta are rabid ia their laogoage, and 
yet men will have it so, as tiiey show by the support of their Bub- 
scriptionB. Our troublee, of course, have their chief root in sin ; 
hat after that, in error and miBapprehonsion. What / deem the 
mafltw errox, yoa veil know ; it is, in one word, a aaeerdotal ckar- 
ader in the clergy. Till we are rid of that we shall never have 
peace. 

"Bessie and William are studying German with me. He ia 
decidedly a bright hoy, but, like myself, is indolent. Frances stnd- 
iee French with me, and has made considerable progress. I have 
never ia my life done so much in my family. My labors in the 
Seminary are also more abundant, and thus &r I have written 
a good deal, this term, for the pulpit. I was strongly tempted 
to answer Dr. M.'8 review of my sermon, but did not.* Dear 
Brother, you wish to see me in the pre^ ; alas, you know not how 
I would be oppresBtd. With my poor health, it would be madness 
to assume the burden and responsibility of publication. Siaconr- 
agement would absolutely paralyze my mind, and that I must 
expect if I step down into the arena of authorship. The most I 
ever expect to do is to write aome lectures for my classes. They 
lately sent a deputation to me to that effect, and though it was 
meant to be complimentary, it has alanned me, lest I may have been 
n^lecting duty. I endeavor to make my sennons lectures; at 
least, 'sermone to the students.' 

"Let me turn the tables. If you should have leisure, would it 
not be well to plan some publication about China, its language, 
institutions, etc. It would have a happy effect in calling attention 
to the mission, and literary men might be benefited and pleased. 
For the sake of thia and every other good work in which yon may 
be engaged, I rejoice that your sight is ao much improved, and 
pray that it may continue to improve; and, now, a word to your 
better half. Tell her we are all delighted to learn that she haa 
gone to housekeeping, and that I trust she has not a captious 
overseer to complain when the buttor is not fresh, eto. Tell her, 
also, that I was gratified with the perusal of her letter to the bishop, 
and that there is a presbyter in Virginia, who, with hia family, 
would be rejoiced to receive a letter whenever it might not interfere 
with important matters, I put this exception because I conceive 

* Th»t on " Love AmoDg CbriitiBiu," preached at thi Convention, In Frederioka- 
\fcwi. 
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-that phe is already overburdened with letter writmg. For ,tluB 
reaaoD, though I might, I do not plead her promise to write me 
onee. It was extorted at a moment when no promise but one 
could with propriety be considered binding, that one absorbing all 
the rest! I have bean up stairs to aanounce tliat I am writing, and 
have come down loaded with messages to Mrs. S. and yourself. 
Truly our heart's desire and prayer is that grace, mercy and peace 
may ever rest upon you both. 

" Ever your friend aad brother in C^ist, 

"William Spaeeow." 

"Theological Semihaht, Fairfax Codmti, Va., 
"August Slst, 1847. 
"Very Dear Bboteer:— 

" For your kind remembrances of us, and prompt correspondence, 
accept the hearty acknowledgments of a lai^ and affectionate 
&mily. We never cease to think of you and Mrs. S., and since 
you have become parents, of your little one, and not only to think 
but also to pray that Heaven's choicest blessing may ever abund- 
antly rest on you all. We have received not only your letters, but 
also your presents. They have been very highly prized, as a 
memorial of true friendship, and as a means of instruction. I have 
often exhibited them and talked about them, so that I could almost 
deliver a lecture on the Chinese language and customs. 

"In regard to tlie mission, it does, indeed, seem to be sorely 
tried. About the bishop, we are all extremely anxious, and pray 
that it may be the Lord's will to spare him. Whatever be the 
result, it is delightful to know that, however weak in body, he 
is strong in spirit. I pray that Mr. 3., of whom I know nothing, 
may be a man after the Bishop's own heart, fuid ready and able to 
co-operate with you in every good work. We have in the Semi- 
nary, of one year's standing, a son of Dr. Keith, his younger son, 
who proposes joining you when he has completed his studies. He 
has spoken of it only to me, I believe, and doee not wish it to be 
generally known. He is a young man of real ability and great 
application in study. His forte is language. And should tlie Lord 
mature, sanctify, and consummate his present purpose, doubtless, be 
will be an able assistant, as a translator, at least. Wo have one 
young man in the Seminary, Hoffoian, whom I should like to see 
go to China. Though not college bred, he l^as a good edacation. 
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is a hard student, has good talents, is most syBtematie, energetic 
and persevering, and for aweetaeas of character and untiring bene- 
fioeoce surpasses anything I have ever known. He thinks of 
Africa. He will be in the senior class, coining term. 

"The Seminary goe« on abont as usual. Last year I taught 
more than at any previous period, and perhaps with less deficiency. 
I teach in the family, and that consumes time and strength. In 
looking forward to the next year, my heart fails. The students, 
through a committee, not meaning it for a censure, just before, our 
oommencement, made a request tiiat I would deliver some formal 
lectures. Though they did not intend it, it oppressed me much, as 
the same request was made the previous year. I have neither 
time, nor etrength, nor confidence for the task. 

"At our commencement t delivered m address on the difficult 
topic of subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, and the trustees 
reqaested its publication, eepecaally Bishop Meade. But I cannot 
he satisfied that it is wise to comply. Thus, you see, I am tortured, 
aa of old. 

"Dr. Brooke has left Cincinnati, and, in an informal way, I have 
been invited to his place, but shall not go. A year ago, when the 
Doctor threatened the same step, brother Wing gave me to under^ 
stand that the Bishop and the Cinciunatians all wished it, and 
asked my assent to the propoeition, but then, also, I declined. I 
begin to think I am too old to transplant, though I do long for a 
place which may be the home of my family when I am taken away. 

"I have spent five weeks with W. and S., in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. It was a most delightful time. One half of it, we were 
under the direction of Bishop Meade, who laid himself out to make 
our trip agreeable. I attended three Asaociatiooa, and in thirty- 
four days preached sixteen times. We saw a great many good 
people. I am thinking of starting off, in a few days, for Ohio, my 
first visit Bince my removal. Mrs. Sparrow is the mover, and what 
she sets herself to do with me she usually effects. I had not the most 
distant thought of it two days ago. If I go I shall hope to be at 
the Convention at Louisville. The General Convention will be an 
exciting scene; the Lord grant not a disgraceful one. Br. Seabury 
and bis men are bent on the restoration of Bishop Onderdonk. 
But they cannot succeed. 

"This letter would have been addressed to Mrs. Syle, if your last 
had not stepped in between. Tell her how gratified I am that she 
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did not forget bar prraoiae of writing, and tiiat I shall not foi^t 
aim, of Tsplyiog. Yoa may, abo, asaore her that I shall not 
gibbet her letter be£»e the public. At die same time it is well for 
the wife of a Miaaionary to be as caUooB in reference to all such 
matters as poeeible. When deep interest is taken in the Mis- 
sion, and great pleasure felt in receiving commanicatioDS from the 
MisBionaries, persons will feel an instinctiTe temptatioo to let others 
participate in the joy. The jodgment, also, may suggest that it 
may prove edifying aa well as pleasant to others. I cannot but 
rejoice that you both are where you are. I feel great confidence 
that it is the Lord who sent yoa to China, and thiolc He has a great 
work for you to do. May the Lord preserve your livee, and give 
you a hand and heart for all good enterprises and labors. All here, 
thank God, are in pl^tty good health, and join in eameat good 
wishes to yoa and Mrs. S. Tour remembrance of me on my birth- 
day touched my heart May the Lord ever remember, for good, 
you and yours. 

"Ever your friend and brother, W. Sp&bkow." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VSStt TO KITSOrii, AUD WOBE 07 BBZT ITBI.VE TEAB3. 

The period of the present chapter, from the close of soBBion, 
Jane, 1848, till the b^;inning of the war, and the temporary bqa- 
pension of the Seminary, May, 1861, is one bat little diTersified aa 
to incident of special character. The previous seven years of resi- 
dence in Virginia, and the intimate relations into which, daring 
this time. Dr. Sparrow had been broagbt with the clergy and laity 
of the Diocese, had enabled him to identify himself mik its inter- 
ests and afihirs, as he had formerly with those of Ohio. His 
pupils, year after year, were filling the parishes, and thus strengthen' 
ing his connections, and increasing his influence in every movement 
of Diocesan effort and advancement. Most grateful were his 
reunions with those pupils, both to them and to himself, sometimes 
in his occasional coveted visits to their field of labor, but more 
ordinarily at the Annual Conventions, and at the Commencements 
at the Seminary. The position which he had occupied from Ohio, 
aa delegate to the General Convention, was soon again assigned 
him by the Convention of Virginia,, and retained until Uie General 
Convention of 1868. His action for his old friends, and his 
interest in old associations, did not, indeed, pass away ; and we find 
that there was a strong response of feeling, on his part, to another 
call, given during this period, to return to Gambier, and resume 
the duties of his former position. That question settled, he turned 
to his peculiar task, and session after session employed himself in 
truning his pupils for their work. The vacation with which this 
period b^ns, 1848, was spent mostly in Europe. It had been ten 
years since he had last visited his friends and relatives in the locali- 
ties of childhood and youth, on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
it would seem to have been to him an occasioa of great enjoyment. 
As mentioned in the close of the last chapter, the brief autobio- 
graphical sketch given in the opening of our narrative was written 
at sea, during this trip, on his way to Europe, to the scenes of the 
events which he was describing. It was thirty-one years since his 
first departure, as a youth of sirteen, from Ireland, and we may 
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easily nnderetand the emotion which the changee of the present, 
and tiie remembered incidente and aeaociationa of the past, wonld 
naturally produce. It is greatly to be regretted that more of hie 
correspondence during that jounj^, a,nd of the one ten years be- 
fore, haB not been preefervfed. We are not able to read the account 
as ha alone could have given it, and as he doubtless did give it, of 
IhoBe summers' tours of 1838 and 1848, especially the portions of 
th«a devoted to the soenee and associations of early boyhood. "I 
remember," says one of his children, "my extravagant joy at hie 
return ; my being allowed to sit np till eleven o'clock to see him (as 
he came &om Washington in oar carriage, which was sent for him). 
But I was too young fra- any definite memory of that period." 

"I remember perfectly," is the communication from one who was 
then an inmate in the Doctor's family. Miss Smith, " hie second 
visit to Eur<^, but nothing of the minutise of it. The greatest 
pleasure he seemed to have had was during the time passed in Ire- 
laud, among his relations. He spoke most enthusiastically of the 
cordial reception they gave him, particularly his three aunts, 
sisters to his mother. He appeared to think himself quite spoiled 
by them for ordinary civility ; for they went back to his boyhood, 
appearing to ft^-get the years that had intervened, and petted and 
caressed him as they had been>ased to do. It was in summer, and 
they were at their country home, where he had passed so many 
happy hours from his fifth to his sixteenth years. His whole ta/x 
was lit up when he spoke of his rambles over familiar ground, and 
how, in memory, he lived his boyhood over ^ain. Those who knew 
him but slightly would have been surprised to find the depth and 
warmth of feeling evinced in speaking of Has visit to Ireland. He 
had the most tender regard for his mother, and being with her rela- 
tives seemed to have revived pleasant memories of her. 

"He went to the Continent, but, as &r as I can remember, did 
not go to Italy on that trip. He was in France, in Germany, and 
I think went to Switz^land. Want of time, I suppose, prevented 
a more protracted journey, as he went to be absent only the vaca- 
tion. The larger part of the time was passed in Oreat Britain. 
He took letters from clergymen to prominent persons, many of 
whom were acquainted with his brother-in-law. Bishop Chase, who 
was&vorably known in England. In this way he procured a 
ticket to the Queen's Chapel. Not veiy long after his return he 
attended a Convocation in one of the Counties near the Seminary, 
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and in quite a lai^ company spoke of this pri^ege, for snch he 
eonaidered it. There was quite a number of young ladies proBent, 
many of whom were very gaily attired. ' Young ladies,' said he, 
addressing himself to that part of the company, ' I was moat fitvor- 
ably impressed with the Queen, who was seated beside her mother, 
the Dachess of Kent, and the contrast in their deportment was 
striking. The mother talked and behaved most irreverently, while 
Victoria's manner was most exemplary.' He then went on to say, 
that when the Queen came out and knelt on a cushion while the 
special prayer for herself was read, he was struck with the plain 
simplicity of her dress. Knowing him so well, I was amused at 
the way ha brought this in ; as usual, I was plainly attired, so did 
not take the reproof. 'The Queen had on a simple white muslin, 
without an ornament, except the crown, which she was called upon 
to wear on that occasion.' He made no remark on the preacher or 
his performance, that I remember." 

Within the next four years there were several efforts made to 
induce him to change hia field of labor. One of these was an invita- 
ti<»i to therectorshipof St. Paul's, Eichmond. " We were all alarmed," 
writes Dr. May, in February, 1850, "some time ago, at the prospect 
of Dr. Sparrow's going to Richmond, as successor to Mr. Norwood.' 
He seemed much inclined to go; the question with him being nar- 
rowed down to one of justice to his fomily, and, indeed, as he said, 
to his creditors. But he yielded to the representations of his 
friends." "At one time," says Dr. May again, a year later, April 
17, 1861, "we feared lest Dr. Sparrow might be taken from us. 
He was importuned to return to Eenyon. Mrs. Sparrow, who 
feared for his health, was on our side, and we prevailed. He ought 
never to think of leaving us." Not very long after, again, during 
the next year, 1852, the question of the Assiatantship of Trinity 
Church, Boston, with Bishop Eastburn, was pressed upon his con- 
sideration. These propositions were made in the most flattering 
manner, and there were pressing reasons why they should be caro> 
fully considered. Some of those reasons will appear in the corres- 
pondence which follows. The invitation to return to Gambier seems 
to have been extended to hica during a visit made by him to Ohio. 
During this visit, the second since he had left Gambier, in 1841, he 
was present at the Diocesan Convention, meeting there with many 
of his old friends, and visiting different localities, the scenes c^ his 
early Missionary labors. The Qeneral Oonvention, of which he was 
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a member, met t^at year, I860, in Cincinnati. Afber its adjoorn- 
meot, he made a visit to New Orleans, going from thence to Mobile, 
and taking tbe rente by CharleBton and Richmond home. This 
trip, particolarly the portion of it on the MisBisaippi, was one of 
which he had vivid recollections, and in after life it was quite 
amusing to hear hie deacriptiona of some of bia fellow paasengers. 
Once, during the trip, there was an alarm, in the middle of the 
night, of fire or colliaion, and ha was roused by a fellow passenger 
rushing to the upper deck for aafety, whom he speedily followed. 
His decided impression, more than onoe expressed, was, that the 
dcmger of croesing the Atlantic and that of going down the Mis- 
sissippi were not to be thought of in comparison, so much greater 
were the riaks of the latter. During a part of the journey. Dr. 
Sparrow waa brought into closer acquaintanceship with Bishop 
Otey, of Tennessee, than at any former period. And he loved to 
speak of the conversations on subjects of practical religion which 
they held together, and ir<»n which he received edification and 
enjoyment. With some other members of the honae of Bishops, as . 
the letters following will show, he did not find the same enjojnnent; ■ 
especially with one whose peculiar gift seemed to be that of know- 
ing, and expatiating upon, the agee, and varieties, and qualities, of 
the different kinde of wine imported into, and used in, this country' 
Th^re were some others, also, whose views upon certain questions 
he found, upon comparison, to corre^nd with those of Bomish 
Bishops, traveling with them on the same boat The letters fol- 
lowing, descriptive of this tour, and the events in Ohio preceding, 
are here given, with others, written before and after, to the same 
and other correspondents. Portions of this correspondence will 
throw light upon the biography of this period, not a&rded by the 
narrative. Several will be recognized as to pupils of an earlier 
date. There is scarcely a page which does not e^bit the charao- 
teriaUcs of the writer ; especially that one which constituted the 
peculiar charm of his society, his geniality, the kindly spirit vhidi 
ever delighted to make others cheerfnl and happy. 

"THEOLOGIOiL Semimabt, Faibfax Co0STT, Va., 
"Febniary 8, 1849. 
"Bet. uhd Dbab Bbother : — 

"I am reminded of my duty to you and your letter, by the receipt 
of one by Dr. B. As I cannot, Cnsar or Napdeon-like, answer 
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botli together, I must take them on wliat Johnson or Farr wonld 
call, the 'molar principle/ of 'firat come firat served.' 

"In regard to , I say this much. He is in an important 

position, to which he is admirably adapted, and it would be wrong 
to disturb him. His talents, though so admirably adapted to hia 
preeent poet, might not suit bo well at the head of a college. He 
never took a regular degree, though he is worthy of one. Lastly, I 
am persuaded he would not, and oould not, accept. 

"To venture the suggestJon of any oUier name, is almost too 
much for my nerves. So many, as Jefferson Davis said to Whiting, 
have been weighed in the balances of Kenyon College, and found 
wanting (myself almost included, for it would seem that I escaped 
only with the skin of my teeth), that I am afraid to risk a judg- 
ment, or jeopardize a friend. To leeaen my risk by multiplying my 
number out of which you must select, let me name three, any one 
of whom, I do not say would but may succeed. Eenyon might 

prosper in the hands of either of these gentlemen. is a 

man of very superior ability, of great self-control, of a warm heart, 

and a eonl as big as the universe. is a man of scholarship 

and tact, and an attractiveness that acta like a charm. is 

a man of sense, a great deal of information, and great loveliness of 
character. Every one of them would sbive for the Bpiritual as 
well as the intellectual improvement of the young men committed to 
their charge. The second, I suppose, would be the best preacher. 
Further your deponent saith not. 

"The spirit which Mr. B. has manifested is truly admirable. If 
he leaves Kenyon, I hope he may find an agreeable position in its 
stead. Truly, it would be a windfall if yon can get a gratuitous 
professor of languages. How my heart rejoices that brother Ben- 
nison is back again, and that be ia giving so much satisfaction. 
Bemember me most a&ctionately to him, and tell him, if Provi- 
dence did not order it otherwise, it would afford me real delight to 
find myself once more planted between you and him, two of my 
oldest, truest, and meet cherished friends. I often remember Ken- 
yon in my prayers, on its own acconnt; now I may do it 'for my 
brethren and companions' sake,' with new emphasis. 

"So yon are returned to town. Alas, it has always been my lot 
to live in the country, though vastly preferring the city. Happily, 
I have a city in view, or rather, two or three of them. I have the 
Bight of them with my eyes every day; and what is a little better, 
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any day, in two hours, I may tread their streeto. Bat to me, at 
my stage of progress in life, after all, theae things are small things, 
mere bagatelles. The great thing is, not to live here or there, but to 
have God's gracious prewnce, and bo to be doing good, and getting 
good — good that will last forever. 

" My family desire to be remembered to Mrs. W. Can't you 
bring her on to see us next summer? I have straitened myself by 
my trip to Europe, so Uiat I shall have to stay at home for some 
time. 

" Your ftiend and brother, William Sparrow. 

" Rev. Mr. T. C. Wing." 

To THE Same. 

" Theoloqical Semiicabt, Fairfax Co., Va., 
" June 2, 1849. 
" Rev. ahd Dear Brother : — 

" I ought to- have written you long ago, and therefore send an 
apology ' vith these presents.' I was the less prompt to write 
because I supposed that my mere silence would show you how I 
stand in relation to the business part of your letter. In ordinaiy 
cases, silence is supposed to give consent; but in the present one, 
in which your old friendship and partiality shine out in such per- 
tevering lustre, and in which nothing could, with propriety, be 
done till I had spoken, it was enough for me simply to say nothing. 

" There are many reasons why I should like to return to the West ; 
but I cannot stir till it is made my indvintdbU duty so to do. 
• Whatsoever is not of feith ' with me, in Uiis matter, would be 
emphatically sin. I have so many dependent on me, my health is 
80 &ail, and tlie experience of life has so much dampened my ardor, 
that I am afraid to stir an inch except at the dear eaU of dutxf, 
and I cannot perceive that I have that in the present instance. 

"I hope that by this time you begin to see your way clearer in 
regard to Kenyon. I hope Alexander, the coppersmith, will do yon 
no harm. If the College could get along without ihe sale of the 
lands, I should be sorry to see them sold. But when it is sale or 
ruin, I cannot see how any one can throw obstacles in the way. 
Who are the lawyers advising? Is their legal opinion respected by 
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" Mrs. Sparrow is at this time enjoying herself much ; Mrs. Eip 
is with her. Since I begwa this letter, I have thought that I should 
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be exceedingly pleased to have two or tliree days' talk witli you. 
Bub if we should meet, we could not talk as Mrs. Sparrow and her 
sister do, or as Mrs. Sparrow and Mrai Wlog would, if they should 
have an interview. The gift of speech la much more enjoyed by 
women tiian by meo. Tell Mis. W. this is not meant as a sarcasm, 
but as a compliment. We are all, thank Qod, in usual health, 
which, however, with some of us, is not very good. Mrs. 8. and 
the children send love to Mrs. W. and her flock. We were remark* 
ing this morning, that everybody/ here sends love to everybody; and 
therefore, Mrs. S, has added to me in giving this oonuuission : 'it 
is real love here.' Do be fbrpving, and write me soon about your 
family and the Goll^^ Most truly, 

" Toot friend and brother in Christ, William Sparrow." 

" To Eev. E. H. Cahfibld :— 

"I BDppoae, in New York, you find your hands full of work. In 
your city, the great Babylon of the Western Hemisphere, there is 
enough to do, in alt reason, for every one of God's people and min- 
isters, and that right at the door. At first, I suppose you will be 
pretty much confined to your parish until it is well built up, and 
you have established yourself firmly in the confidence and affection 
of your people; and then yon will have to lend a hand in more 
general operations, in committees, on platforms, et«. Wherever you 
labor, and whatever you undertake, may the Lord be with you and 
sustain you. 

" As to matters here, I do not think of anything new to communi- 
cate. We are a atatu quo people, anti-movement conservatives. 
The secular Alexandria is showing great signs of life, in consequence 
of the commencement of a railroad, and the proe^tect of the com- 
pletion of the canal to Cumberland. But they have not yet paved 
King Street! 

"We are expecting Bishop Meade here, to deliver his annual 
lectures, next Wednesday. What a useful man ha is! If all our 
Bishops were like him, how would the Episcopal Church prosper. 
He will remain until next month, when the Convention meets in 
Alexandria. 

"April 17, 1860." 

To THE SaMB. 

"I promised to write you during my. journey. 0, that I had 
your gift of gathering up the news. But we must be contented 
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vith oar lot, and be thanlcftil for vli&t is given, and not envioofl for 
what ia wi^iheld. 

"Delaware I have not beui able to visit, though I faav« seen 
some Delaware friends, t/Lr. H. and Mrs. L., at Dayton; but I did 
httle more than see them, beoame of an attack of aioknee*, vhidi 
kept me most of the time in my room. In Springfield, however, I 
saw Mr..?., and had half an hoar's talk with him, aoA told all 
aboat 70a, and learned iriiat I could aboat him and his wife. Her, 
to my dieappointmeot, I did not see. Many friends inqaired abost 
yen and years most kindly. 

"The Convention was peaceful and pleasant. ' On Taeeds^ I 
returned to this place, not caring to be present at the rare show of 
the opening of the Oenwal Convention, Beaidee, I wwited to spend 
a little more time with my friends here. I return to-day, South, 
and hope to reach Cincinnati by nine o'clock to-night. 

" When at Dayton, I received a formal invitation from the Trus- 
tees, by unanimous vote, to the Presidency of Kenyon Coll^, $1200 
per annum, and the expense of removal. Beaidee this, tiie clerical 
members of the aasociation drew up a paper expressive of their feel- 
ings, and pledging themselves to support me in the position thus 
offered me. I have not yet responded, but sdon shalL Kever was 
I in greater perplexity, for everybody I meet, except my own 
kindred, expresses hims^ in the same way. The great argam«it 
is, that 10 secure my services, folk are ready ' to help the college, 
but of strangers they are distrustful. May the Lord in mercy 
guide to a right decision. Their conduct toward me is very flatter- 
ing, and calculated to make me think of myself more highly than 
I ought to think; but, in truth, I am rather oppressed tlian elevated 
by it. It is a vital matter to me and to my family, if to nobody 
else. 

" If you shouldfeel at leisure to repay this meagre noto with one 
of yovx robust epistles, tolling me all about yon and yoors, and 
matters ajid things in general, New Tork ecclesiastical politics and 
ineasures, I will feel much obliged to yoa. I still think I doall go 
down the Mississip^n. 

" Oolumbm, Oct. 3, 1860." 

To THE Same. 

" After the Ctsivention adjourned, I went down ilie Ohio ini 
Hisaissii^L rivers to Kew Orleans, and thence to Mobile, Augusta, 
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Charleaton, WilmingtoD, and Eichmoad, home. I apent one 
Sunday in Louisville, another on the rivar, a third at Katchez, s, 
fourth at Tickeburg, a Mik at Memphis, a sixth at Oxford, a 
serenth at Natehez again, an eighth at Ner Orleans, a ninth in 
Augusta, and by Satorday, here. I have preached every Sunday 
since I left home, exc^t one of the tiro Sundays at the General 
Convention, when I wished to be a bearer. I have mingled with 
all sorts, and aizee, and descriptions of men, clerical and lay, and 
that, too, not from our own Church only. Two days I apent on 
board a boat, with Archbishop FurceU, frad Bishc^ Spanlding and 
Xianzy, of the Bomiah Church! I have had wiUi them all much 
intercourse, and if I have learned nottuBg else, have learned some- 
thing of that 'mystery of iniquity' which, in the Apostles' day, 
had began already to work. The close blood relationship between 
Romanism and Puseyiam, yes, and High-Churchism, too, was made 
manifest to my eyes. The doctrine of the Apostolical Succesaion; 
as commonly taught, ia the back bone of both systems. Both alike 
resolve the being of a Church into it. ^oae that have it, no mat- 
ter how heretical (I had the statement alike fiiDm a Catholic and a 
Protestant Bishop), are a Church ; those who have it not, no matter 
how ordiodox, and pious, and outwardly regular, are no Church. 
Good Lord deUver me from such a oaricature of the simple and 
spuitual Goepel of Christ. 

"You know of the action of the Ohio Convention at Dayton. 
There were so many peculiarities in tiie case, too tedious to men- 
tion, that I was afiiwd I should be neglecting a call of duty. How- 
ever, here I am, and the Lord grant I may never repent of my 
determination. 

"Ohio is wonderfully improved since I left it, and the next five 
years will improve it yet more, I think the set time for the pros- 
perity of Kenyon College has come. Episcopalians are tired and 
ashamed of neglecting it, and they have grown strong enough to 
maintain it handsomely. If only sure of health, I feel that I could 
build it up ; and it would be a good woi^, something to look back 
upon with pleasure I Then again, it would be a fine place for the 
education of my boys, and for settling them in bumnees.wben their 
education was completed. The salary they offered me, too, was 
. really better than I get here. But why do I spef^ thus? I had 
already quit the t<^ic. 

" I thank you for the information about jour Convention. Truly^ 
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you are in a chaotic state. May the Spirit of God brood upon the 
face of the deep, and bring order ont of it. I have been traveling 
80 constantly, and so attracted by strange company and events, and 
sights, that I have not yet read the journal of your doings. Dr. 
Wainwright, I suppose, is of the Hobart School, but that school 
teaches Fuseyism in the germ. However, I suppose yon had a 
choice of two evils. The Pastoral Aid Society may help to turn the 
scale more decidedly. But, alas, where are the men? May die 
Lord send men into the harvest. 

" I had a secret purpose, during my last visit to New York, of 
renewing it next Blaster. Bnt I have been traveling bo much of 
late, that I shall have to stay at home for a year or two to make 
up leeway. When I can I will see the great City of (Gotham again. 

" W. 8." 

To E. W. Stle. 

" I was in Ohio last fiJl They made a great eflfort to bring me 
back to Kenyon, and I could hardly resist it. Even now I have 
my fears lest I should have gone. I was a del^ate to the General 
Convention, and went thence down to New Orleans, stopping at all 
the chief towns. It was a most interesting though perilous trip. 
The danger of a trip down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, to New 
Orleans, is greater than of one to Shanghai. Accidents were con- 
tinually occurring before and behind me; and I had one moat 
merciful escape. 

'M^ 19, 1851." 

A sentence in one of these lettem indicates communication, at 
least, if not discussion, with some of the heterogeneous elements, 
ecclesiastical and theological, found among his fellow-travelers. It 
seems, however, that those already alluded to were not all. Then 
were not only High and Low-Ohorch Episcopalians and Romaniats, 
but a Methodist, and perhaps a Presbyt«ian ; all, in the eye of 
the captain, and in view of the payment of their &Te, enjoying fall 
toleration. As the time wore on, and the parties began to find 
each other out, a controversy sprang up between the Methodist 
preacher and one of the Bomisb priests, as to the great issues be- 
tween Protestantism and Romanism. 

The Doctor, of course, was greatly interested, and, doubtless, as 
the discussion went on, showed such interest, in &e expression of 
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his coantenance. Tim led to rather an abmpt, if oot mde rematk, 
from one of the Frieetfi, in the sh&pe of a queetioD, as to what he 
thought of it? His reply was a rebuke to the impartinence of the 
qaestion, but, at the same time, an sq>TeeBion of opinion as to what 
had been urged, thus becoming one of the parties in tite discussion. 
In ft little while he found that he wae bearing tiie brunt of it on the 
Plotestant side; and that he must answer the two Bishops, and 
their Friests as he beet could, as their ai^uments were presented. 
Eventually it was narrowed down to a discussion between him and 
Si^op Spaulding, who showed more ability and promptness than 
any of bis party, and this, upon the issae of the dealing of the 
Chnrch of Bome with the Scriptures. An assertion of the Doctor 
that they were not made accessible to the people, tiiat they were 
practically withheld, was promptly denied. " This," said the Doc- 
tor, taking his Bible from his pocket, " this is my Bible, that I carry 
and read in my own language. In what language is yours? Let 
us see it?" Effort was made to evade this demand. But it was 
pressed, had to be yielded to, and as the Doctor anticipated, the 
Bible was a Latin one, not, of course, accessible to the masses. 

Bishop Spaulding, in the Doctor's estimation, was the ablest mem- 
ber of his party, acute and clever, rather than profound. "His 
way," said the Doctor, "of patting things, was very telling; and 
he vary often, to the lookers on and listeners, gave the impresBion 
that he had the beet of the argument, when such was not really 
the case." 

"Among our company," said he, once describing his companions, 
" we bad a play actor, who, as the folk call it, was a star, on his way 
to New Orleans. I noticed him with a good deal of interest. He 
had a good many trunks wd boxes, which I suppose contained his 
wardrobe, marked with his name and title, 'John Jones,' or what- 
ever his name was, 'Tragedian!' 

Another little incident of this tonr he was accustomed to relate, 
as showing the extent, as well as Uie limit, of bis deference to 
ecclesiastical authority. During a Sunday spent on shore, he was 
requested to take part in the servioes, to read service in the morn- 
ing, and preach in the afternoon. There was no vestry-room to 
the Church, and the hotel was a half or three-quarters of a mile 
distant, most of the way being the street, or rather road, of a 
strt^ling village. When it was time to ataxt, the Bishop put on 
bis robes, and motioned to Uie Doctor to put on his surplice. After 
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eome hesitation it waa donned, and the march was -taken ap to the 
place of Trorehip; we walked back, of course, after the service was 
over. But," said he, "in the afternoon, when the Bishop robed 
himself, I refused, and preached in my oitixens' dress. The Bishop, 
however, made his procession forth and back throagh the village, 
as in the morning. Poor man I he seemed to regard it aa his cross, 
that ought to be borne." 

The next year, in accordance with the determination' expressed 
in one of these letters, seems to have been spent mostly at home. 
None of his correspondence for that year has been obtained, saving 
the following brief note in the possession of the writer. 

"Bev. and "Deas. BkotE£e; 

"At the suggestion of Mr. L., now at my elbow, I write to in- 
quire what will be the expense in the stage irom WiQchester to 
Staunton. We think of going up by private conveyance, and 
spending the Sabbath previous to convention with you. W. S." 

This Convention, while an interesting one, as to the religions ser- 
vices, was not of special imp(»iance beyond Uie community in 
■which it was held. Dr. Sparrow does not seem to have preadied, 
as was usually the case. The writer recalls wit^ pleasure a del^kt- 
fnl stroll, and conversation with him, over the grounds of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and one or two of the topics ind- 
dentally coming up for discussion. One <^ tbeee was in reference 
to preaching, and the mode in which truth conld be commended to 
the minds of men. He had lately heard a young dei^yman <A 
much promise, in view both of his personal character and of his 
high cultivation. But it waa with a feeling of disappointment at 
the bareness with which the material was {absented, the want of 
illustrative exhibition, throi^h which it would have been com- 
mended to the comprehension of ordinary hearers, and to the higher 
interest of the more cultivated. The other topic, upon which he 
seemed to feel more deeply, was the perverting influence of Epis- 
copal expectations, both of a moral and theolo^cal diaracter, and, is 
too many cases, upon men who all along previously had been in 
sympathy with EvangeUcal views and practioe. The occasion of this 
expression of feeling was the substance of auothw senoon, to which 
he had lately listened, &om a clergyman who had been spokes of 
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tor. &f> Einacopate of a vficant PioceK. There Tas an elevation 
of ecdeaiaBtical to)K, GOrreeponding to the new expectationa, clearly 
apparent, to which he had liateaed vith-pnmftd interest, as affording 
an iatpoation of what ntigbt be tJw speaker's fatuje career. It is 
to be Batd, that the tewptatim to the perecw spoken of was never 
actually presented; koA the theological and oOoleuaBtical change 
never went to the degjree aoticipatad. 

It was during ithis ttip to of &om Staunton, probably, that a little 
JQddeat oocorred, to which the Doctor made alliuion, some years 
.f^terwards, as bearing upon' the iotarpretation of the language in 
Genesie, in r^^rence to the ^unity betwant the literal seed of the 
w(Hnan and the seed of the eerpenL Menlun wae made, to him, of 
^ne of his acqaajntaiiees.who did not balieve in the fitct of any such 
antipathy, bqt who had clearly ezhiUted it on a certain occasion, by 
bis eageraeBB to kill a ioi^e whieh he had acmdantally wcoontered. 
-" I have no theory," said he, "but I know die &ct. As Mr. L. 
.and I were traveling al(mg, a large snake bolted from under the car- 
lit^e, and ran up into a. tree, near the ade of ihe road. Immedi- 
ately we were seiied with lury against the poor animal, and leaping 
■irom our vehicle, we pelted him with stonBe and clods, until, at last, 
■one of them struck and killed him. It was strange how much we 
were excited.. When, it w«a over, and I thought of it, I felt quite 
condemned," 

SiBoe writing the above, remains of the oorreqKmdence of this 
year have been obtained, two of the letters, co' portions of them, 
-being di special interest. The fint is one of a class, of which seve- 
ral will follow in the subsequent narrative, to a relative and. younger 
brother in the ministry, relying to questions, and making sug- 
geetiam in r^erenoe to preachii^ pastoral intn:co<irse, etc The 
other pcHiicHia of the letters, extractied from the Syle correq»ndence, 
.re&x to, UJrs. Smith, his b^ved daughter Susan, in her prepara- 
tion for the work of Jove and fiolf-Bacrifice, to vhidi her life was 
afte^irards devtried. They are of deep interest as indicatuws, not 
only of hfir spirit^ but of her r^narkable capadty for this great 
undertaking. And as we think of her brief career, in a field where 
fio mooh was to be done, and in a work to which her heart was de- 
.voted, we can but remember the thought of her beloved &ther, in 
regard to the gifted but early taken Puy, a few years before. 
"The Lord har* need of her elsewhere, where it is better, far better 
for her to he ; and we should therefore meekly acquiesce." 
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"Theoloqical SEimrutY, Faibfaz GotnrTT, Va., 
"Jane 25th, 1851. 
"Mt DsAB Mr. Jeboub: — 

" Your letter, irritten about tliree weeks &go, was received in doe 
time, and woald have been answered beforo, bat for Uie Tarions 
impediments which hinder my progrees &om cme day's daty to 
another, at all times, and not least just now. Hy Oeoi^getowa 
engagement takes me from home the lai^ part of three days, and, 
of coorse, doee not lessen the amoont of headache at those times. 
These, with some other things, make me very good-for-notlting, 
and, of course, lor oorrespondence. I am pleased witli t^ acooont 
yon hare given of yonr ezamiaation. It illasta*ateB the strong 
disposition tJiere ia, and has long been, in ib» minds of theo- 
logians, to be wise above what is written, and to rush in where 
angels dare not tread. I hold to development, but not in every 
direction, nor upon every topic. I believe it also a very slow pro- 
cess. It is slow in nature; it is mach more slow in revelatum. 
How long has it taken to build up science? how much longer oi^t 
it to take to build up tbeol(^ beyond ipnasima verba of the divine 
Scriptures ? The d<^matism of men upon the condition and neces- 
sities of in&nts, as su<di, has always amazed me in an especial man- 
ner. When we would build i^> an inductive, namely, a safe system 
of mental philosophy, where do we go ? Of course to the adult 
mind. And why the' aduU mind? Because we there have {^le- 
nomena. And why not to the infuit mind? Because there we 
have only subetance (whi<^ is a mjrstery and secret), and not phe- 
nomena. And yet, when tlie subject of theology is up, we presume 
to apply its every statement to the new-bom babe, as to the man in 
the maturity of his powers, and to do so without regard to the laws 
of proportion, or the reservations which sound k^c insists on, and 
uses, in such expressions as 'mutatig nvutandii.' And all tlus, too, 
witJi the utmost dogmatism and confidence. But why, why this 
confidence ? Is the thing so clear in itself? Ko, not that, pmr 
ae, it is certain ; but because it is necessary to make some ^stara 
' totut teres atqtu rotundtu; ' — whicdi system itself, perhaps, b^^ 
in the very same disposition to carry out homan knowlet^ hastily, 
beyond the limits of the express inspired word. As to the question, 
what God can do or not do by his Spirit, without the truth, as in the 
case of in&nts, for the reasons just virtually mMitioned, it may be 
equally presumptuous, ^pectf{ba% to decide either way. We may 
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safely say, in general, tliat God can do, and will do, all that is 
necesaary for it; bat what he can actually do, according to hia own 
laws, laid down to tiinuelf, and by himself, in the very creation of 
that being, we do not know, because we do not know that being. It 
is, as yet, in the thick darkness; it has not yet come out into the 
light. When it has, we may know and decide, but not till then. And 
while ignonut, epedfio dogmatism, as I have called it, is reprehen- 
sible on ei^er side, Ood cannot treat bmtes as men; this we 
know, because we are acquainted with both rational tuid irrational 
animals. But suppose we know only about men? What then? 
Or suppose we take brutes and angels; we, knowing all we do of 
the former, and of the latter only that they were a diferent order of ■ 
creatures from brutes. What then? I need not, of course, reply 
to the cavil, that Ood is onvmpotent, and can, therefore, treat brutes 
as men. What can fy"«U mean in such a case? Tranavhttantiaie t 
That sense would not answer the objector. A manifest absurdity! 
and, of course, if an absurdity, a contradiction, and if a contradic- 
tion, a nonentity; the impossibihty of it derogates not from the 
Omnipotence of God. 

"But I did not mean to indulge in such a metaphjrsical descrip- 
tion. As regards the Sacraments, I rejoice you answered just as 
you did. You see the importance of maintaiQing that the officers 
of the Church only should administer them, or at least persons vir- 
tually authorized by the Church to do so. Whilst it is in manifest 
harmony with all the Scripture intimations on the subject, it is not 
in accordance with high and exclusive views of the ministry, or 
sacraments, or Church. I am glad to hear what you have said 
abont Mr. S. It is only sad there should be a dead fly in such 
precious ointment. 

"X can appreciate what you say about the little trials which 
b^^iiming your ministry, ' a prophet in your own country,' necessa- 
rily involved. Having been carried safely through them there, they 
will eventually, by God's blessing, result in good. It may be an ad- 
vantage to you thus to have begun your ministry. There is nothing 
very new hem, except it be what has just been brought to my ears 
— that B,, of the Junior Class, exhibits some signs of derangement. 
I h<^ it is not so, but very ma<^ fear it is too true. His derange- 
ment takes a regions turn, if indeed he is deranged, and this, to 
me, is apUatant feature in an otherwise painful fact. One of the 
most impressive lessons I ever received, when a boy, was frMn ob- 
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eerriDg the ccmdaot df a pious clet^ymaa piotul^ deraoged. The 
students have formed a society for improving the Senuoaiy groimda. 
Kearly $300 have been sabecribed ; they e^Mct to do mudi. The 
money is not to be tooobed until it amonntB to $600. They h&ve 
also collected a oon^e of hundred for the Shan^^ Church. Mor< 
rison has contributed a hundred to each of these objects. . Ux. 
Hubbard is to be ordained with hie dais. Mie. May has been 
UBwell, but is now recovered. The general h^ih is good.' 

"All my household, if at my aide, would unite with me in. affec- 
tionate remembrances. 

" Moet truly youre, WlLLUK Sfaebow. 

"Sev, J. A, JttPomt." 

To Rev. E. W. Syle. 

"Aprfl 19th, 1851. 
. "Susan (afterwards Mrs. D. D. Smith) is in the State of MiasLa- 
Bippi, acting as govemesd to the children of our old Mend Bledsoe, 
and Prof. Waddell, both profesaora in the University of that Slate. 
She is very much respected and beloved, to the great comfort, of 
course, of her parents. She has been studying Mathematics with Prof. 
Bledsoe, and he solemnly declares to me A« iwver has imi^hi any 
one, with the same native talent for the subject ! Allowing fot the 
partiality of friendship, this is saying a great deal. I know tiiat 
she has great powers of concentration. She once read Ranch's 
Psycholf^ with me, and mastered it far b^ier than any student in 
the Seminary; but I did not suppose her talent went as far as 
Bledsoe says. 

" I have sometimes thought (this ia entirely between us and not 
to be mentioned in any letter) that in the course of a few years 
Si^san may turn her thoughts to China. She Would make, I feel 
confident, a first-rate missionary. But I have never hinted it to her, 
and wish to have her mind entirely self-moved in the matter, if 
things should take that turn." 

To THE Saub. 

"July 4th, 1852. 
. " This letter will be carried by Mies Jones, who will be a great 
aoquisiticHi to yoor Uisuon. I shall send by her a few sermons 
from tite pen of yoor humble servant. I send titem not frtnn a 
high sense of their worth, bat from the h<^ that, as the produc- 
tion of an old friend, they may occupy a few moments not unpleas- 
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aatly. I have one, preaded at oar last ConTention, now ia the 
press, and I hope I may he able to send a copy of that also. I have 
^ventured somewhat in -the expression of my opinions in it, and 
■shonld like to know how they appear to you. Indeed, I have often 
thoaght I should Ubo to have a free conversation with you (or a 
free letter from you) on many theological topics, with a view to 
-learn how looking at them from the stand-pcont of a misBionary 
-among the heathen has affected them. Fleaae bear this in mind. 

" I have told you, I hdieve, of my call to Boston, and of my 
dtnmg inclination to go. I yearn for pastoral duty. My heart 
has not room, in its present position. But the 'stars in their 
CODTsee seem to fight against me,' and I am not likely to get away ; 
except it be to Eoiyon, where, I am told, they think again of 
calling me. I care not for myself. The Lord direct me in refer- 
ence to my children's weJ&re. 

" I do not think it unhkely she (Suaan) will he a nuBsionary yet. 
8he certainly would make a good one, and neither &ther nor mc^er 
would say nay, if oircnmstancee favored it. 

" Mrs. Sparrow is now in Weetem New York, to see Mary. She 
will be absent a mraith or six weeks. It is the second time she has 
left home without me, since we were married. The house seems as 
ihouf^ half the roof were ofE," 

Towards the dose of this year, in the month of November, 
1851, the Doctor was absent frtmi home, for a short time, in New 
-York, where he preached the Annual Sermon before the Directors of 
-the Evangehcal Knowledge Society, estitlad the "One Mediator;" 
being an exhibition of the peouliar character of Christ's mediator- 
ship, and made to bear upon the Sacerdotalism against which the 
eSariB of the Society were directed. This was published, contains 
the most elaborate exhibition, perhaps, of his views on the subject 
-that he ever presented, and is weU worthy of a place in the oon- 
templated volume of his select sermons. 

- Soon after his return from New York, he was again for a little 
while absent from home, for a short visit to Cbarleetown, Jefferson 
County, Vi^inia, where the Valley Convocation at that time was 
-holding its meeting. The ocoaaion was one of peculiar interest 
The old church, for many years occupied during the pastorate of 
the Bev, Dr. Jones, had been th<»*oughly repaired, enlarged and 
beautified, in the year 1848. In a very few weeks after its reoccu* 
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patioD it was deetrc^ed by fire. A new building was immediately 
planned and coinm«iced under Ihr. Jonee. Bat its completion waa 
left to his snoceaBor, the lamented Bodl^ A. Tyng, who became pas- 
tor in the Spring of 1850. This waa nearly acoomplished in the 
Ml of 1851, and the time of ConTOcation was selected as that for 
the consecration of the new building. Bishop Meade officiated, and 
Bt. Sparrow, by appointment, preached the Consecration Serm<»i. 
This, in some respects, was one of his most remarkable dlscoorsee. 
Its exbibitioD of the proper purposes of snch a house was exceed- 
ingly clear, forcible, and thoroughly Protestant. While its pathos, 
in speaking erf the hopes of titose who had labored for that buOd- 
ing, and who had been taken away before the work was soccessfoUy 
ended, and of the dassea who, in after ttmea, would come to it as a 
house of prayer, burdened with their various wants and necessitjes, 
was exceedingly tonching. 'Doctor,' a&id a strange clergyman, 
who was present as a visitor, 'Doctor, yon have made me do what 
I have never done befisre, shed tears under a sermon I' Nor was 
he alone in that respect. Few, perhaps, were altogether unmoved 
at certain portions of its delivery, and none could have failed in re- 
cognizing its peculiar appropriateness to the occasion.* 

Not long after this visit to Charlestowh, he was called upon to 
ooosider the question of a change of position, already mentioned. 
In this instance, moreover, as in that of 1850, the decision to be 
made was one with reference not only to a (^lange of position, but 
to one of work, the assumption of parochial duty. Bidiop Eastbom, 
at that tjme holding the Rectorship of Trinity Church, Boston, 
was exceedingly anxious to obtain Dr. Sparrow as his assistant, 
and made a special visit to the Seminary to urge upon him its ac- 
ceptance. It was not deemed advisabUi that a call should be ex- 
tended, or even his name proposed, until there was some probabili^ 
that he would be induced to aco^t, and the matter, therefore, at 
the time was confined to the persons most ooocemed. The pro- 
position took him by surpri^, and his first impulse was to put 
it aside, or rather, to r^ard it as one not to be seriously consid- 
ered. He consented, however, at the request of the Bishop, not 
to dedde unfavorably until be should hear from him again. Some 
of the reasons for not deciding at oooe come to view in the cor- 
respondence of this period. It will be seen in this case, as in ereiy 

• Thii Mrmon MM Kflerwuds published In conntetiaD with tli« conamrUiafi of * 
- ^DTOfa in Bmjnu, Delkwve. 
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other in which ha was urged to leave the Seminary, that it would 
have been to his pecaniaiy advant^e to have made the change, 
and that this, in Lis drcumBtancee, with his large &mily, and the 
necessity of providing for tiieir education, made it a matter of duty 
to give this item ita due and painful consideratioo. 

It has been with a good deal of hesitation thaX the letter follow- 
ing, and one or two preceding, touching the same topic, have been 
inserted. But the atory would not have been a true story without 
them. That which, Uke tike atmoephere, cooatitutee the daily pr«e- 
Bore of a man's life, which he is scarcely for a day allowed to for- 
get, cannot be left oat in any proper estimate of his character and 
worh. The pressure under which the diaracter is formed and fiilly 
matured, under which woi^ is done, and influence is exerted, en- 
hances their value in our estimation. The moral significanoe of 
action, in such cases, is oftMi more clearly seen. Especially is this 
the case when a decision is made to remain in the dear hue of dnty 
rather than seek relief in a movement' whffl« the call of duty is less 
undoubted. Such was the decision in the instance before us. It 
will not be uninteresting to note the spirit in which the whole mat- 
ter was considered. . 

To Bev. K H. Canfield, d. h. 

"January 23d, 1852. 

" I suppose it is too late to wish you a Hf4>py New Year, and 
to wish you a Happy Old Year is to wish the wheel of time to roll 
back f^in, which, I believe, never has been, and never will be ; all 
I can do, therefore, is to wish you and yours a Happy New Year; 
tuid that, accordingly, I do with all my heart. I think it probable! 
should have been mcve in season, if I had not been unwell for the 
last three weeks, confined, indeed, to my house and to my room. 
However, thank Ood, I am now better, and I have some faint hope 
o{ riding toAlezandria to-morrow, if the weaUier will allow, which 
I have not done for nearly four weeks, 

"Apropoe of weather: Are you not frosen np in New York? 
The thermometer has stood, on this hill, within a week, 10° below 
eero ; the mercury must have disappeared from the bulb altogether 
in your frigid zone. The Potomac has . been long fifoisen over, and 
even the ice-boat has been driven off t^e mail route several times, 
and latterly, has taken nearly 2i hours to work its way to Acquia 
Creek. I do not know that it is running at all now. The ice is so 
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mach aocamukted above (Jeor^etown, that they are ui great fedr 
of the deetruction of their ehipimig hacI miUs when it breaks up. 
They are remoTing the machinery from the latter. 

" I vender whether the oold has had any infloeaoe on KosaaUi's 
projectB and prospects. It vaa not aaffictenliLy cold when he was 
amonget yon New Yorkws. However, I did not perceive my Bra* 
ther C.'b name among the clei^, and conolode, from that, he did 
not catch the fever. 

" I Buppoee, however, the Chorch Olei^ were more moved by 
Dr. Greighton'B letter than by Koesatii'e speeohes. So yon are back 
ttgfda in limbo. The Lord grant you all a safe delivenmoe out of it 
I was really deeuoos U> have Dr. C. retain his appointment, leeta 

worse thing otHne npon yoa. I do not wish to see Bisbt^, 

much lees , and yst I am afraid one of them will be. One 

of oar students, who oorreeponds with one of those in the General 

Seminary, says that they are thinking d rallying on again. 

One of our High CAiordi Bishc^ said.to me, that conld never 

be consecrated, that be bad broaobed errors, and had not retracted 
them, and that the Bishops ooold not overloaik. 

"I had a letter from T., not a fortnight ago. . He tells me that 
B. is going to join the Church of Eome, and perhaps it£ ministry. 
IL confesses that he has been a Fa^nst f<w thrse yean. T. thinks 
that he has been greatly wronged by him; for he has been defend- 
ing his Froteetantism Jor some long time back, whenever it was 
availed, and B. never dro]^>ed a word till the other day, horn wbidi 
he could gather the true state oi his mind. T. is indignant to 
have been thus left in a fidse position. I hopa it will do him good, 
Mid the parish too. 

" I had a letter from Dr. W., about the same time, and am glad 
to learn that Eenyon is b^^ioning to look up. Dr. W., at the in- 
stance of an old, and ardent, and partial &iendahip, expreetea the 
hope that I may, one day, yet return to my old beat. My heart 
often turns in that direction, bat at this preeent time my t^oaght^ 
at least, are Sying Northward ; and as a Mend to be trosted, I wi^ 
to ask your advice, in confidenoe, upon the sulQect. I do not wish 
a word to be said to anybody, tall I l»ing it bafiire the public by my 
own act, if ever I do. You know my drcnmstuiceB here. Now, 
<then, sappoeiog I could get a sttoatiim in Boston, w<Hih $3000 a 
year, with very ea«y duty, ooght I not accept it? You probably 
know what I refw to, but I am bound to be reserved cm the subject^ 
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and yet I feel I oaglit to have tKe advice of frieods. Friends liere 
I cannot advise witii — above all, with the man to whom I am 
boand to defer most, aod whom my heart inclines me to respect 
more than any other. Iq this emergency I tarn to yon, and would 
be thankful, with all yoor knowledge of me, and of the situation 
referred to, if yon would honestly give me yonr opinion. Let ins 
hear from you, if possible, l^ retom of mail ; and let me beg you' 
BOt to mention the subject to any one, nnleea, as I said, I have the 
situataon o&red me and / aeeept it. I owe this privacy to another, 
of course, not to m]^^. 

" Nothing new here, except old Kobin's death. Since I saw yon^ 
I have been with Dudley Tyng, who is a growing and most suecesa- 
fiil minister, much valaed by his people. I have also been in Lees- 
bui^. Dennison is here, on his Bible agency, in good health and 
spirita." 

To TEE Save. 

"January 31st, 1862. 

" The great motive I had for considering the propoeition," that 
of a call from Boston, " was the increased salary which it seemed 
to hold out to me. Not that I would be' considered, or I think I 
ought to be considered, grasping and avaridous. But I have been 
anxious for some change which would relieve me from embarrass* 
meats that have besot me most «f the time that I have been resid- 
ing at this plaoe. - These anxieties are mainly about the future. If 
I can keep my debts down to their ]Hwent pdnt, I shall not bd 
apprehensive that my dea& 'Will be a signal oi distress to my &mily ; 
and to make this enre was the only reason Uiat die call from Boston 
had any special attractions iax me. But like causee are apt to piro- 
duce-like effects; audit isnoteasyfor amanoof alarge &mily,with 
littie skin in management, and no ability to do anything to lessen 
expenses, to rub altmg and- keep the acooonts squared. And it is 
not debt that I wi^ to guard against, but titat dependence which 
Boeh embarraftemeDt oooamons. 

"Again, let me ssy, that I have no fenlt to find with the Institn- 
tion which I serve. They have dealt Kberally by me, according to 
-^eir standard and tirar meaoB. I should b&imgrateful in making 
any other statement. I -have thought it proper to obtrude my 
a&irs upon you in tiiia way, to dieabose yoor mind in reference to 
the precise motives which have led me to entertain tiie propoeition 
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in qiiQBtion. The personal intereet yoa have expressed in me has 
gone to my heart; and while I am thankfol Uiere is no occasion 
for my friends to tax themaelves on my acoount, I can appreciate, to 
the utmost, the willing mind which you, aa one of them, evince. 
If our relations were reversed, I hope I should feel as you do. 

"Your statements about Brs. Wilson's, Tomer's, and Tyng'e 
opinion of my sermon are truly gratifying. It was a trial to 
preach it, but much more did I dread the ordeal of publication. 
When they come to read, thought I, they will change tbdr opinions. 
In view of what has occurred, what can I say, bat that even wise 
men can sometimes make mistakes. 

" Do you think I could have acme twenty of the remainiog copies 
of the sermon kept for me till next Easter, when I shall send for 
them? W. 8." 

Other letters of this year, 1862, are interesting, aa connected 
with one or two sermons prepared and preached on public occa- 
sions. Borne of the discussions of theological and practical ques- 
tions, moreover, contained in these letters, are of permanent value. 
To THE Same. 

"Theoloqical 8ehihabt, May, 1852. 
"Rev. ahd Deae Beothbe: — 

"It seems high time that a meesenger shonld pass between us. 
How are yoa, and how doth the Lord prosper you ? Sinoe I last 
wrote to you, we here have been visited from the North, but I 
could not gather anything particular — audi particulars as fnendship 
is ever curious about. Do write me soon, and let me know all 
about you. 

"But what shall I say to you? Events oome so quick that I 
cannot poet them up, or even record them in my day-book. Of 
our Convention you have heard. It was a very pleasant one; 
nothing to mar our pleasant intercourse. I cannot say, from bear^ 
ing or seeing, that much good was done ; but we may hope there 
was. The religious services were veiy frequent and very well 
attended. I hope in a few weeks to send yon a copy of my Bermon 
preached at its opening, and hope yoa will approve it 

" I was in Baltimore the other day, just after the Diocesan Con- 
vention, and was pleased to learn that oar friends came off quite 
as well as such an insignificant minority could expect, and better 
than they ever did before. 
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"Wliile I was there, the Democratic CoDveotioD was in sesBioD, 
and I went to it with the chaplain, a clergTman of oar Church, and 
ao sat upon the platform, beside the 'wheel-horse of Democracy,' 
and so fort&l While there, I thought of yon, and remembered 
you once throwing by your text-books to eee the Whigs at similar 
work in the same place I By the way, I see from the papers that 
my brother Edward has been appointed a del^ate trom Louisiana, 
to the Whig Convention in Baltimore, next week. Whether he ia 
coming I know not. I only hope. 

"Will you not be with uh in July? We are improving our 
groundB so that yon will hardly know them. Do get a anbetitute 
for a couple of Sundays, and revisit your old haunts. You know, I 
trust, what pleasure it would give me to entertain you. Where is 
W., and what is he doing? Do try and get him into a place. He 
is a man of too much talents and worUi to be allowed to rust out. 
When you see him remember me to him. Tyng, Dudley, I mean, 
has been called to your city; but I tliink it must be a mistake. I 
thought he was going to Cincinnati McElroy, you know, is back 
in Delaware. I have heard that they have telegraphed Mr. Hubbard 
to hasten North, and sail for China. I hope to hear more about it 
by mail this evening. I wish to write him a farewell line before he 
leaves. He is, to me, a dear friend. Should you see him, and I not 
be able to reach him by mail before ha sails, please remember me 
affectionately to him. 

" My family are about as well as wual, esc^ 8. Mrs. Sparrow 
is going, in a fortnightor so, to We9t«m TTew York, to visit M., and 
will be absent for four or five weeks, the second time of her abaeoce in 
eleven years! You have seen notice of the death of Mrs. H., and 
Mrs. T. These have been heavy blows to the family. 

"Bemember me most kindly to Mrs. C, also to Miss H.; also to 
your junior self, and believe me truly, 

" Your friend and brothw^ William Sfabbow. 

" To Mev. E. S. OmfiddJ' 

" THEOLOOiCAit SEHmARY, January, 19th, 1852. 
" My Dear J. :— 

" I have just received yoar letter, and before my class comes to 
recit« in my study, for X am afraid to venture oat yet, I am disposed 
to spend a few moments in replying to it. 

" Do not trouble yourself about answering my letters. Your 
14 
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silence will make no difference in my writing, and may make a. dif- 
ference in your sermons or your health. You should tell your 
friends generally to take the same view of the matter, at least 
while you are under the whip and spur of so much pulpit prepara- 
tion, as at present. 

" By the way, I am not sorry that you have been driven to ex- 
temporize a little before the great congregation. Let me make a 
suggestion in regard to any such effort*. Try and get irUo a way of 
making short sentences. The only time I beard you extemporize I 
thought your fault was that your 'train was too long.' (You may 
take it in the railroad or the wardrobe sense : it is all one !) It is 
the fault of those most conversant with books. It is my own lault, 
and wa£ so much more than it is. The evil of the habit is that it 
interferes so much with amplification, which is thfl very life of all 
such efforte. With long sentences a man may repeat, but be cannot 
amplify; and repetition kills the patience of an audience; cutting 
such sentences up into several, the speaker will seem to be adding 
a new idea each time. The style, moreover, will be more lively 
and more agreeable to most persons. It will tax the attention lees ; 
and last, but not least, it will not burden the mind of the speaker too 
much. The construction of long sentences, the mere framing of 
them, and patting them together, and the retention of the begin- 
ning firmly in the mind until the end has been reached, of itself calls 
for a great expenditure of mental energy. This saved, the mind 
is more at liberty to attend to other matters. 

" In regard to bowing, in the Creed, I do not advise it. Had the 
matter been su^ested before you went to N. at all, I might have 
given other advice ; but tutw, I think a chtrnge would be unwise. 
It would encourage the people in that regard for little things which 
is already a besetting sin among them ; and it would give them more 
confidence in that system with which the usage is now unhappily 
connected in many minds. Besides, being 'much ado about 
nothing,' it would foster in some the notion that you are b^inning 
to feel the pressure of their inQuence, and that having gained an 
inch they may go on and ask an ell. This I would not, on any ac- 
count, have. I am a great stickler for deference to the wishes of the 
people, where they have, by canon, a right to interfere their author- 
ity; and in private life and personal matters, as I think a clergy- 
man cannot be too kind and concihating. But in matters of this 
nature, which have religious relations, and yet are not subject to 
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canonical regulations, nor falling, in any senee, under congr^^ 
tional control, they should be taught that the minister has a path 
of his own, a conscience of his own, and a liberty of his own. 
Suppose that, through the grace of God, yon should be able to walk 
before them, in all your private conversation, circumspect and un- 
blamably; and, at the same time, to preach the Qospel of Christ 
substantially bb Christ would have it preached; do you Uiink'tbat 
a matter of this kind is going to stand in the way of your spiritaal 
usefulness ? Nay, will not a steady, mild, and silent adherence to 
your own convictions, in this particular, be rather helpful to you, 
showing the people that you act ou principle, that you have firm- 
neBS as well as gentleness, and that they ought to know what this 
meaneth: 'let every man be fully persuaded ia his own mind.' 

"In your peculiar and rather trying situation, you may be 
tempted to some anxiety about the future, as regards your accept- 
ability among the people. Do not, for a moment, yield to it. Qod 
forbid that you should be Indifferent to their good will, or shoold 
cease to be deeply and constantly desirous to go in and out before 
them in such a manner, as shall make them honor and love the 
Master whom you serve. But beyond this, take no thought for the 
morrow. I am persuaded, if God has a work for you to do in N. 
He will give you favor in the eyes of the people ; and if he has not, 
then, I trust, He has elsewhere; and there are plenty of openings 
everywhere, as I can see, where you may, with His blessing, be 
uaefiil and happy. Be not, tiien, for a moment cast down by your 
labors, or by any want of strict agreement and sympathy between 
you and the people. You are the servant of a faithful and tender 
Master. ' Oast your care upon Him, for He eareth/or you.' Yes, 
my dear J., this is my exceeding joy, that I believe ' He careth for 
you.' Go on, then, in peace. 'Be strong in the Lord.' ' In every- 
thing, by prayer, and supplication, make your requests known unto 
Him,' and ' His peace w^ keep your heart and mind.' 

" On Saturday evening I receivedaletter from Bishop Eastbum, say- 
ing that he was going to propose me to the vestry of Trinity Ohurch, 
Boston, as the Assistant Minister, with every assurance that I 
would be unanimously elected. He says that I can do as much 
parochial visiting as I choose, and that I shall have $3000 per 
annum salary. He ofiers sundry other considerations, and seems 
very anxious that I should accept. If I could see ^t I would be 
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in the way of duty in leaving my present poeitioD, I should accept it 
The propoaition has many features to recommend it. 

" I have seen nothing yet about my sermon, except commendatory 
notices ; no doubt, after the sweet will come the bitter, and plenty 
of it. But, for the truth's sake, I care but little. The critics are 
not likely to ahake my faith in the sentiments of the discourse, and 
that 'is the main thing. I had a long letter from Bishop Meade 
about it, which waa very comforting, although accompanied with 
some severe rebukes for not exercising my talents more. By the 
way, I have another eermon which may soon see the light, by the re- 
quest of the studentB. Should it do so, I will, of coarse, send you 
a copy. I have sermonizing enough upon my hands. The Bishop 
has appointed me to preach our next Convention sermon, in May, 
in Eichmond ; and in July I have to dehver an address at Com- 
mencement. Besides this, I have promised to write a sermon on 
^e American Sunday School Union, and preach it in the District 
■ Episcopal Church, next month. This, with my other aermonizing, 
my letter-writing, my daily duties in teaching, and my "often in- 
firmities," which wine, much or little, will not cure, will keep me 
busy enough. Whatever I do, may the Lord, in mercy, turn it to 
account for the advancement of the truth. 

" But I must c\ixe, else my writing to you will interfere with your 
pulpit preparations as much as your writing to me. Remember me 
very kindly to Judge K, to Mrs, A. My love and blessing to M. 
and yourself. 

"Aflectionately, Wm. Spakeow." 

"Theolooical Semihart, August 9, 1852. 
"Mt Dear Mb. Jerome: — 

"About ydur parish affairs, I do not feel able to say more than I 
have said in my letters to Mrs. 8- I would devoutly commit 
your ways to the Lord, and pray Him to do with you and yonr 
dear household, as may best conduce to His glory and the good 
of souls. As long as you can keep your eye single for these 
objects, I shall have no anxiety about you. I do most firmly be- 
lieve that all things work together for good to them that thus love 
God. My trouble about you in your present situation has not been 
that you have been cramped in yonr support, though that is painfol, 
hut that you vere working too hard, and have had too mnc^ writ- 
ing to allow of r^ular study, of a fundamental kind. In writing 
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an address fop our Commencement, on "Post-Ordination Study," 
you irere much in my thoughts in relation to the matter. I suppose 
nearly all your reading is with immediate reference to writing. This 
has its advantages, but it cannot supply the place of other study. 
Besides, I fear you may get into a careless way of writing. By 
long composition under the whip and spur of weekly study, a man 
may lose the ability of elaborating anything. Do the best you can 
to guard against this. 

-"Your affectionate father and friend, W. Sparrow." 

The sermon thus alluded to as preached before the Diocesan 
Convention, was entitled the " First Council of Jerusalem," and was 
largely a discussion of the great question of the relations of human 
authority to Divine truth. Its topics were : First, the occasion 
of ibis Council — Uie difficulties and dissensions of Jewish and Gen- 
tile believers as to the principles of Gospel truth. This leads to 
the topic of ite authority, which is rec(^^zed as Divine, in view of 
the presence of the inspired element, and of the specific assertion of 
such element in its final decision. Then, the material of the Coun- 
cil is noted — not simply the Apostles, not merely the ministry, 
but also the brethren, the laity. This leads to the inquiry as to ite 
Ecumenical character, and the position argued is, that it was not ; 
that strictly speaking, such Council never has been held, and never, 
in all probability, will be ; that even the work of such councils 
BB those which were called general is better done, in the present 
condition of the Church and tiie world, by other agencies; that if 
resorted to, under the present condition of things, as superfluous, 
they would probably be mischievous. The sermon doses with call- 
ing attention to features of this Conference to be noted and followed. 
First, its spirit of forbearing toleration in regard to existing differ- 
ences — the spirit of Christian breadth and geniality, as opposed to 
that of Jewish bigotry and exclusiveness ; secondly, its practical- 
ness; thirdly, ite missionary element; in these respects a model to 
the body before whom the sermon was delivered. The whole closing 
with the important saggestion that the main work of the Convention 
ought to have refwence to that characteristic of the Church which 
is internal. At this same Convention, Dr. Sparrow, as Chairman 
of the Committee on the State of tjie Church, made the report, 
perhi^ one of the most striking and interesting presented to that 
body. 
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Allusions in these letters, to Mr. Jerome, iodicate a cliaQge 
whicli had taken place — one, to the Doctor, of deep and tender 
intereei — the first break in his household circle, in the marriage 
of his eldest daughter to the Eev. J. A, Jerome, whose field of 
labor, in Weetem New York, of course, necessitated a distant 
separation. Dr. Sparrow lived to see hie large family reduced to 
himself and Mrs. 8. and one remaining child. " For long years," 
to use the language of one who for a considerable time was an 
inmate, "for long years his was an unbroken family. But, ohjliow 
short a time it took to scatter it. Mrs. Sparrow once, and only 
6nce, referred to the sad change in this respect. Writing, a few 
days after Christmas, about two years before she was called away, 
she said, ' I fait as if I could not bear it ; the absence of my children, 
with the stillness, was more than I conld bear. Bat I hope that 
feeling has passed away, never to fetom again.' " l^e foeliogs of 
which this langu^e is an expression were also fully shared by the 
father of tJiis separated household, and with his large forethought 
and paternal tenderness, the £rat separation, in its deep significance, 
was fully recognized. 

For the next year, 1853, we have a letter of April 9th, of some 
interest. At the Convention of the Diocese for that year, held at 
Wheeling, he was uneipectedly called upon to preadi the opening 
sermon, the appointed preacher not being able to be present. The 
sermon was one of a simple, practical character, upon the text: 
" For me to live is Christ, to die is gain," exhibiting the spirit of 
Paul — desiring to be with Christ, and at the same time willing and 
desiring to remain on earth to do Christ's work; in other words, to 
glorify Christ, whether by life or by death — as peculiarly the spirit 
of the Christian believer and the Christian ministry. This same 
sermon was preached in the Seminary Chapel, only a few months 
befcH^e his death, and constitutes a beautiful delineation of the 
genuine Christian character; a remarkable contrast, as to its style 
of excellence, to that preached the year before, at the opuiing of 
the Convention at Bichmond. 

The letter to which allusion has been already made, written to 
one of his old pupils, and preceding the Convention in point of time 
a few weeks, comes in properly at this point. Portions of it are 
more severe than was his usual mode of expression. Bat it was 
with reference to points upon which he felt deefdy, and to errors 
and assertions which he regarded as compromisiog alike Uie spirit 
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and eiibstance of ProteBtant Christianity. Men who feel, as Dr. 
Spnrrow did, that the confliot between the two great parties in 
our Church was one, not of incidentals, but of essentials, going 
down to the very foundations of Christian life and Christian doc- 
trine, will make allowance, if it be needed, for such language. 



To Rev. E. H. Canfield. 

"Theological Seminaut, April 9, 1853. 
" Rev. and Deah Brother : — 

" I have long desired to drop yon a line by way of remembrance, 
but have been prevented by various obstacles. I now write in the 
midst of a sick fanuly, thou^, I trost in Ood, convalescent. You 
have learned from our friend. Dr. D., perhaps, of the condition in 
which he found us. But I would speak of him rather than ourselves. 
His kindness has at once been very great and very unexpected. It 
really seemed moet providential that he should visit oe when he did. 
He came on, in the abundance of his benevolence, to see B., and he 
found thewhole family just taken down of the scarlet fever ; at least, 
all but one were then, or have been since. His visit iteelf was bettor 
than medicine. Those for whom he prescribed in New York last 
sommer, all, had learned to put unbounded confidence in hia skill, 
and his coming so opportunely increased that confidence. His pre- 
scriptions, too, have all had, so far as we can see, a happy efiect. From 
my observation of Dr. D. when here, I look upon him as destined 
to be one of the first men of his profession, and I have had some 
experience as well as observation to guide me. I have been much 
benefited by his advice, and yon know / am 'a hard case.' 

"But enough of domestic egotism. I received a pamphlet by 
'one Veritas.' Don't be offended. An author of Charles the 
Second's day spea^ of one John Milton, 'a writer of dull verse.' 
I expect I am indebted to yon as the sender and the author? In 
any view, you have my thanks. The work is an effectual exposure 
of that movement which, in horticultural phrase, would raise public 
opinion in our Church, as a man raises in a hot-house exotics from a 
tropical region, and of those who now say, with all the ostentation 
and tyranny of Louis ziv, but without hU reason and truth, ' I am 
the State, I am the Church.' My only regret, when I read such 
blistering and excoriating productions, is that those at whom they 
are directed have the hide of a rhinoceros: still, it is well to 
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keep at work. Even the bu^o uid the alligator, though w^ 
cased, are not inrulnerabte. 

"Our frieods in Baltimore realize this &ct juBt dow. The per- 
veraion of Baker mufit be producing a great sensation. He wu 
the most popular man they ever had as assistant at St. Paul's. He 
was a pupil and &vonte of Uie Bishop, and had been talked of by 
some as his assistant. Mr. H., an eminent merchant, who left 
Christ Church on account of Dr. John's dispute with the Bishop, 
used to go a long way, with his femily, to Baker's church, thinking 
him the model minister of our commnnion, and has scouted all 
intimations made by a friend of mine that he was inclining Bome- 
ward. In addition to all this, he is a respectable man in character, 
above the common standard in talent It cannot be said of him 
^at he is weak or crazy. Yet he is gone I Will their eyes never 
be opened ? 

" I have lately been to Princeton, and wished that I could go on 
to New York, and see how you get along. From all I can learn, 
the transplantation has taken plaoe without retarding the growth 
and flourishing condition of the tree and its capacity to bear fruit 
But how comes on the old parish ? Who is likely to get it ? I 

see my friend is casting a wistful eye in that direction. They 

need a peculiar sort of man, on account of the contiguity of the 
Seminary. May the Lord send them such. 

"You have seen what trouble E. has got ap in his church in 
Louisville. Mr. Fowles, with great simplicity, remarked the other 
day, he did not know why it was that so many of the men who 
.preach the doctrines of grace have bad tempers. He is, himsd^ 
although dogmatical, not ill-natured, far from it. All here is in 
statu quo. If you should not be in Europe, I hope to see you as 
I go to Boston this summer. Believe me, as ever, 

"Your friend and brother, Wm. Spareow." 



It was on his return from the Convention at Wheeling that the 
■writer visited, with Dr. Sparrow and others, the.church at Cumber- 
land, where, for several hours, they were detained. It was jnst 
as the afternoon service was closing, the congregation being small, 
-'the choristers, in fact, constituting the main portion. Among other 
objects of interest, was a chancel window, with the fignre of the 
^Saviour, larger than life, with various subordinate scriptural acoooi- 
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paniments. "What do you think of it. Doctor?" was the question 
of one of the party. " It mmt tend," was the reply, in substance, 
"to a sensuous religion. If people, in worship, surround them- 
selvee with such objects, to aid devotional fe^ng, they will depend 
upon them. After a while, they cannot worship without them, and 
then worship, especially Uiat of the masses, does not go beyond 
them." 

To A Dauohtee. 

"Oakwood, March 16, 1853. 
"MtDeabB,:— 

'"Better late than never.' Your congratulations on my reach- 
ing another birthday, reoeived four days ago, would have be«a 
responded to more promptly but for my great indisposition of body 
— of body, not of mind ; for as it is pleasant to receive such ctan- 
munications, knowing, as I do, that they are not empty oomplimente, 
so is it pleasant to reply to them. I am pleased to find that yoa 
have got hold of a work in German at once pleasant and profitable 
to read. I have frequently thought of trying to find some one in 
New York who was acquainted witii Qerman literatnre, and to put 
a sum of money into his hands that he might select some suit- 
able works for your study, bat have been prevented by my 
straitened means. I rejoice that tihe Seminary library has fur- 
nished you a copy of Oellert, and I trust it contains other treasure 
of a similar sort. During the next vacation you might make search 
in person. It is hard to find exactly what you need. Since the 
last century, tiie second quarter of it, there has been a subUe poisop 
(li£Eused through nearly all the classical literature of that gifted 
land, which operates at once secretly and powerfully on the reader's 
mind. Schiller is ffo* from being an exertion ; and, although I 
trust your mind and heart are too well grounded in the truth as it 
is in Jesus ever to be removed &om that firm, that (mly founda- 
tion of human hope and comfort, yet we know that it is a universal 
maxim, ' Svil commonications corrupt good manners,' in a greater 
or lees degree, and that, unless on constant and prayerful guard, 
intercourse with dead authors of unsound sentiments, like inter- 
course with living persons of similar views, is liable to prove 
injurious, even to those of advanced years and mature minds. This 
is an evil, however, which we have to encounter everywhere, not 
excepting even our own language. In English literature you are 
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continually met in your studies by things offensive to a, Chrbtiao 
taate, and repugnant to a ChriBtian judgment. In the literature of 
our own country, if it is not premature to use such an expression, 
there is less that is otgectionable than in that of any other land, 
thanks to tha strong religious infiueoce which pervades society, 
handed down from the first settlers of these colonies, and kept alive 
by our free Bible and free political institutions. But even we have 
not a morally faultlesB literature, and I think there are some symp- 
toms of the growth amongst us of a literature, not, indeed, positively 
irreligious — public opinion will'not tolerate that — but at least n^a^ 
tively 80. Perhaps, indeed, until Christianity leavens the whole 
mass of society, so long as there is leisure and education amongua, 
we may look upon such a godless literature as one of the offences 
which must needs come, and which belongs to the evils of this pro- 
bationary state. 

" Perhaps our part is, while we deplore the evil and strive to abate 
it, not to flee from it altogether, but, in the strength of the Lord, 
meet it and vanquish it, and improve the victory to God's glory. 
Perhaps it belongs to ua to borrow some of the riches of unsanctified 
talent, as the Israelites did of the wealth of Egypt, and so, spoiling 
ihe enemy, restore the perverted treasures to their proper nse. 

" In the spirit of these remarks, I would advise that, in connection 
with Milner, you read Gibbon. Civil history is, of course, the sub- 
stratum of sacred and ecclesiastical history, as natural life is the 
basis of spiritual; and there are none of the older histories by 
Englishmen, perhaps, if any by other hands, comparable, in point of 
learning and ability, to that of Gibbon ; nor do I think be is very dan- 
gerous to one at all grounded in the Christian fiiith. His spirit is 
so bad that it arouses the indignation of the Christian ; and if he is 
only set right in regard to a few facts, on which by sophistry or 
misstatement Gibbon might mislead him, I should think he would 
be rather established than shaken in the faith by his sneers, and 
cynicism, and indelicacy. I did not know that Bowdler had pub- 
lished an expurgated edition of the Decline and Fall, as he published 
a Family Shakspeare. Be that as it may, Milnmn has published 
an edition in full, with corrective notes, partly original, and partly 
selected from Guizot, who did the same thing in French. A copy 
of this, I doubt not, could be borrowed of some one in the Seminary. 
When you come to the chapter where Gribbon attempts to account 
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for the wonderful propi^tion of ChriBtianity through moral means, 
against the physical force of the world, you ought to atop and read 
some one of the many triumphant answers to hia miserable and 
transparent Bophistriefl. It will form an agreeable episode. So, 
whrn you reach the firustrated attempt of Julian to rebuild tha 
temple, you should pause and peruse what Warburton has written 
on the Bubject; though this last tt^c is not at all, like the former, 
a vital one. If, however, I ou^t to add, Bowdler has done as you 
say, I would prefer that you get that. It Is not well, if it can be 
avoided, to biing the mind in contact with anything impure, even 
where there is an antidote at hand; a cure seldom restores the mind 
to ihe original heaWi. 

"You judge wisely in seeking to perfect your education in all 
substantial things. If I were present at the Woman's Rights 
Society meetings, there is one of their rights which I would be 
quite ready to advocate and support, and that is, the right of self- 
support. Until a young woman has the means of maintaining her- 
self, by her property or industry, she cannot be independent, or be 
in a situation to preserve, under all circumstances, her self-respect 
and true dignity. I desire, more than I can express, that you and 
your sisters be qualified, by your heads or by your bands, to earn 
your own livelihood, no thanks to anybody or anything, except that 
constitution of society which gives rise to the wants by supplying 
which industry lives, and that Power above, which has established 
such a constitution. When taken away from you, if I should leave 
you all thus qualified, though penniless, I should feel that I left you^ 
rich. But there is an education more precious still than that of 
the head or hands, the education of the heart; let us take heed 
that that be not neglected, nay, that it have our paramount regard. 
This education is for eternity, and eternity is very near at hand. 

"But I must close. The Lord bless you, my daughter, and give 
you health of body, mind and heart. 

"Ever your affectionate father, Wm. Sparrow. 

" Jtfies E. R. sparrow, Oakwood." 

From this time until the close of the period included in this 
chapter, there is little of a specific nature to fill up the interval. 
Those of the deepest interest to himself were, doubtless, the changes 
taking place in his &mily, the beginning of which, the marri^^ of 
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bis eldest daughter, has bean ah^ady noticed. Throe others, of 
the same character, the marriage of Mrs. Daahiel, Mrs. Grammer 
and Mrs. Smith, took place during this same interraJ. The absence 
of his sons at the Univeraity during the latter part of this time 
had also ite effect in reducing the number of his household. After 
the departure of Mrs. Smith, in 1859, with the exception of vaca- 
tion times, the large household of eleven or twelve vaa brought 
down to four. "He often," says a correspondent, alluding to tiiie 
time, "spoke of this change, and it was evidently a painful one to 
him." .After a time, doubtieas, the viaito of his children and grand- 
children helped to alleviate the change, and to present new objecto 
of interest and affection. It doubtless, too, had ito compenaating 
result, in its removal of the painful forebodings of anxiety in 
reference to the welfare of so many dependent ones in case of his 
own departure. 

The correspondence of this interval at command is more full than 
that of any other; this, with the reminiscences of one or two of his 
pupils, win occupy most of the remaining portion of this <^pter. 
The letters are, many of them, to former pupils in their vatious 
fields of labor. 

"Theological Semikaby, January, 16, 1854. 
" Dear Bhotheh Stle : — 

" Your letter, with the parcels, was brought to me from town on 
Saturday, as I was lying sick in my bed. It was a cordial to me. 
I had been longing to hear from you, and had I not had, daring 
the last two months, an unusual share of eicknees, keeping me 
behindhand in my duties, I should have endeavored to find out yoor 
whereabouts, and write you. It was pleasant to be remembered 
by you, and to receive such a token of your friendship. 

'^I do not wonder that you have been ' sobered.' Wave has followed 
wave ; ' the clouds have returned after the rain,' and you may be 
tempted sometimes, I can readily believe, to say, that 'All these 
things are against me.' But it is a temptation, indeed, and should 
be treated as such. The wcives are controlled by our covenant Ood; 
the clouds are moved at his conunand; and He doee nothing arbi- 
trarily nor heedlessly. There is a reason, wise, and good, and 
gracious, for it all. Remember that the Lord has set you in a very 
importMit position in His Church. Every Christian is a city set 
upon a hill; every minister more so; and every miseionary moat 
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of all. For great work, great prq)aration is necessary ; and in all 
the trials to which 70a are subjected (and your &ieuds, those under 
this roof at least, know and feel them to bo great), you are only 
acquiring meetness for your work. That work — ^how great it is I . 
Who can estimate it rightly? Who can adequately span it? The 
mission to Atbem has ita importance, and much more that to 
Africa, for it relates to this country as much as that; two couti- 
nents are implicated in it. But the mission to China traiucetida 
them all. Providence says so; it is not the mere inference of man. 
All the indications seem to promise that Chinese idolatry, which in 
extent so far exceeds every other, is destined to &11 as Jericho fell. 
There is not to be a mere breach in the wall, the whole circuit of 
that wall is to be prostrated at once. Now, then, the man that is 
vouchsafed a part in this, the most sudden and extensive moral 
revolution which ever took place in the world, should expect that 
the Lord would deal with him not exactly like other men, bat in a 
manner corresponding with the magnitude and extent of the woric 
to which he is called. Let this, then, be your consolation, and 
endeavor to learn from the providences to which you are subjected 
the lessons which it is God's design to teach you. 

"Yon speak of the intercourse you have had in Hartford, New 
York, and elsewhere. Doubtless you have met muiy men, and 
maoy minds. After you have completed your tonr, you will be 
able to give a tolerable idea of the state of the Church — if any- 
body can. I add this condition, for there is such an endless variety 
of sentiment, and doctrine, and character among ns, that I am not 
certEun any very important and clear general conclusion can bo 
arrived at. We are in a very chaotic state. 

"In regard to the ' Epistle Congratulatory,' I should think it 
might be well, if a second edition is contemplated, to wait till the 
following explanation, to which you refer, has appeared. It might 
then be well for the author to republish, with a preface, in plain, 
didactic language, explaining why he adopted the Socratic Eipvvtta 
in the episUe; how such a style of composition should be inter- 
preted; and that the whole transaction which gave occasion to it 
was of such a character as required to be deeply impressed on the 
mind of the Church, otherwise the same thing might be repeated 
again, to the great detriment of her character, and of t^e reputar 
tion of our holy religion. It might be shown that some very 
imprefisive method of instruction was needful, because the Bishops 
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had proved themselves, in previous casee, by do meaos apt scholarB. 
Bishop Smith's trial vas a most bungled afEair. Bishop B. T, 
Onderdonk's was decidedly worse; and Bishop Doane's first non- 
trial, though it had been so long diacosaed in the papers, in every 
Church coterie, and at every fireside, and though it had led to snch 
discussion that one would think every Bishop was in full possession 
of all the facts and principles necessary to give steadiness to their 
action, and wisdom to their judgment, was more glaringly incon- 
sistent than any that preceded. Now, if after all this trwning, if 
they could be trained by experience at all, the Biahops came to the 
last meeting at Camden no better prepared than the event showed, 
it was plain their conduct called for full and ansparing expoenre. 
They needed to be taught a lesson which they could not soon forget 
They needed to be shown that they were subject to the same rules 
of propriety, and judgment, and respect for the opinions of m^i- 
kind, that other men are, and that no figment of 'inherent rights' 
was able to aecure them impunity when they transgressed against 
them. 

" I understood your letter was brought to Alexandria by Mr. B. 
Had I been able, I should have gone to see him. Please remember 
me to him most kindly. I pray the Lord to bless him, and make 
him eminently useful in His Church. The laity seem spedally 
called on, in these times, to make themselves felt in ecdesiastical 
affiiirs. By keeping them^ves so far in sympathy with the clergy 
that they shall be able to understand them, and know how they are 
affected by arguments presented, and by mfuntaining in their own 
hearts a lively sympathy with the holy themes, and the devotional 
spirit of the Gospel, they can, in my humble opinion, do more for 
the true furtherance of the truth as it is in Jesus, than many who 
are exclusively set apaji for His work of the ministry. This holds 
especially of lawyers. Do you know W? He is one of those men; 
a lawyer of considerable standing, a man of fine education, and of 
most lovely character. I hope you will get acquainted with him. 
Hoping to bear from you soon again, I remain, my dear Mr. 8., 
"Ever most truly yours, W. Sparrow." 

"Theological Semikary, November 18, 1854. 
"Mt Dear J;— 

" Tour account of your parish is very pleasing. I pray you 
may continue to be encouraged, and be given to see the Lord's 
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work prosper in yoar hands. It mnat be unpleasant to have such 
an overseer; but, by decency and order in all tlungs ecclesiastical, 
yon can make the evil merely negative. Who is he that will harm 
yon, if you be a follower of that which is good, especially canoni- 
cal and rubrical? Tou aek in regard to certain Universalists, 
heads of families, in your congregation. So far as the pulpit is 
concerned, I would not know the &ct that they are such, except 
carefully to avoid giving the impression that you are preaching at 
them. In my sermons I would imply the doctrine they reject, 
rather than formally discuss it. In most cases, indeed, this method 
is best everywhere. The doctrine is not systematically discussed 
anywhere in Scripture, though it ia by implication taught every- 
where. In my intercourse with them and their families, pretty 
much the same coarse should be pursued. Controversy should at 
least be avoided. Tou will remember that the family is more than 
the head of the family to a futhful pastor. What you want is to 
get a religious influence over the whole family, especially the young. 

" I like your notion of studying some philosophy. Eeid's ' Intel- 
lectual Powers,' the edition by Walker, would be a good book. 
Walker has also edited some of Stewart, which I have not seen, 
but which would be good, if you cannot get Reid. Walker's notes 
on Keid are chiefly taken from Sir Wilham Hamilton, the most 
learned metaphysician that Great Britain has ever had. 

"I am pleased, also, that you have taken hold of writing with 
vigor. Diligently and laboriously pursued, it is profitable every 
way. Extemporaneous writing is not of much benefit. But when 
we labor to have matter, suitable matter, to arrange it rightly, and 
to bring it forth with true art, which, of course, is art concealed, 
there is not only the immediate effect of |)rofiting the hearer, but 
the further effect of disciplining one's own mind. Most of my 
education came in this way. I owed nothing to my teachers. 

"Last Sunday I was with W. I preached once on Saturday, 
and twice on Sunday. They say that he has become a high Cal- 
viniet, and hardly thinks it right to exhort sinners ! It may be he 
did not like my sermon. But he is to be pitied. His affliction 
has been great; and he always will have peculiarities of manner, 
not always perfectly agreeable. The Seminary has exactly forty 
Btudeuts, promising young men. The utmoet love to W. and W. 
"Affectionately, William Spaerow." 
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"October 6, 1854. 
"Rev. R W. Stle:— 

"Much that you say about 'Evangelical party-men' soands 
atrange to me. They are but men, and no doubt very imperfect, 
and not exempt from party spirit. Of two things I cannot have a 
doubt : that EVangelical principles, so-called, are the principles of 
the Bible, and of the Ohurch, mother and daughter; and that 
theee principles have been the life-blood of the Missionary causa, 
boUi foreign and domestic, in this country, especially the foreign. 
I say this, for the fact is undoubted, that Evangelical principles do 
avowedly advocate the cultivation of the whole Missionary field, 
while the opposing principles are, to say the least, comparatively 
indifferent to a portion of it. Besides, however imperfectly Evan- 
gelical men have carried out their principles, they have done nearly 
all that has been done in that way ; and if I know anything about 
the secret workings of their minds and hearts in this matter, tke 
great absorbing motive with them, in what they do, is a regard to 
Christ's command, a love for His name, a jealousy for His honor, a 
desire to see all men blessed with the GospeL I am persuaded tiia 
Searcher of hearts knows that, at least, it is not party spirit which 
elicits money from their pocketa. But I feel myself at strange 
work in thus writing to you. 

"As to avoiding a misconstruction of our conduct on the part of 
others, I regard it, within certain limits, as our interest and 
bounden duty. We owe it to the Master whom we serve, as well as 
our own family and friends. I am conscious of having erred, in that 
particular, in times past." 

"Theological Semihaey, September 13, 1855. 
"Rev. and Dear Bbotheb: — 

" I have an itching curiosity, and I write to ease it. I am told 
that yon are going to Kenyon; as you love me, tell me, is it so, and 
also, anything else in regard to yourself and the Church which yon 
think proper, and can find leisure to communicate. Ohio seems to 
be feathering her neat from Virginia. I hope ^e will not reduce 
our nest to the bare sticks. I do not like the idea of your leaving 
us, but if Providence so directs, what am I, that I should object, 
especially as next to Virginia I love Ohio. 

" I have not been able to make you a visit this vacation, partly 
because I have been engaged to fill the polpit of St. Paul's, Alex- 
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andria. Ferluq>s I may ba able to visit yoa if you remain with us 
daring the term. By an arrangement with my brother Professors, 
I can mate a short trip in term time as w^ as any other, 

" With kind remembrances to Mrs. , I am, traly, 

" Your friend and brother, Wh. Spabaow. 

"Rai. C. Walker." 

Rev. B. W. Stle. 

"October 26, 1854. 
"DBAS Bbother: — 

"I am most happy to answer your letter of the 20th thus 
promptly, if it can in the least cheer you and your dear wife, as 
you are about to set out on another stage in the pilgrimage of life. 
The roving state of Ufe which belongs to a miBsionary, and the 
frequent breaking up o£ aesociatioDs connected with it, have one 
great advantage; they leave fewer ties to be rent asunder by the 
last great separation. I^m, I have no doubt, is, in part, the secret 
of Uie peaceful, and even joyous, end which has closed the career 
of so many missionaries. Their previous discipline had weaned 
them well from all mere earthly attachments to persons, places and 



To THE Same. 

"February 18, 1865. 

"Dr. Van Kleek was here about a fortnight ago. I was sick, 
and only saw him for a few momente. He addressed the students 
for a quarter of an hour, in an appeal in behalf of Oregon and 
Bishop Scott. It was the fittest possible way of spending the few 
momentfi he had to spare. No field of labor on which our Church 
has entered, not excepting China, Africa, Oreece, or even California, 
can compete with it in some reepects. It is the least attractive of 
all, and Ulc least likely to be bought of. If any one happens to 
turn his thoughts to the Pacific board, before ho can reach that 
sterner and colder region of the coast, he is attracted by ' the gold 
region,' a place harder for the navigator to pass thau Circe in the 
days of Ulyues. 

"I thank you for the two copies of the 'Ori^itaL' The editor 
of it (the Bev. Mr. Speer) is ao old Kenyon student. When you 
see him, remember me to him. He seems to be setting himself for 
the defence of the Chineee against the power and oppression of the 
Anglo-American. We have dealt hardly with the poor Indian and 
15 
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Negro; I hopeve shall not push the poor ChineBO to the wall in the 
same vaj. Some restrictions on their political, if not iheir i»vU 
and social interests, may, for aught I know, be indispensable for a 
little time, but I hi:^ nothing of that kind will be perman«it, or 
in the slightest degree interfere with the general progress and im- 
provement of the race. A aemi-drilized people ought to be so 
dealt with that they will soon become a whoU; civilized pec^le. 
But I may be talking in the dark, and at random. 

" Fray, what is your decision in the present diversity of opinions 
about the movements of the 'rebels' in China? I cannot give up 
the idea that good is designed, in the providence of Ck>d, by this 
movement, ^le bet that the leadnr is said to claim divine honors, 
does not stumble me. Hero-worship is better than worship of wood 
and stone. Beaides, it is a change, jo^ what the immovable 
Ghineee need. And again, the adoption of the Decalogue as their 
moral code most be a great monU advance with them ; and, unless 
they deal with it as do the Bomanists, must be a great check upon 
all forms of idolatry. But there, too, I may be groping in the dark. 

" Mr. ' — told ma, at dinner, that twenty years ago, when he 
took charge, the congr^ation was not one-half as large, nor one- 
quarter as rich as it is now, yet it then gave more, and more 
^eerfolly, to reli^oos objects than it doee now! There was 
genuine TUnvete in thatl" 

To THE Same. "July 7, 1856. 

"I have lately had an experience of the Alexandria people that 
has pleased me. I have collected $1200 there towards the enlai^ 
ment of our ctu^l. I have found them very ready to give in most 
cases. Ten of the subscriptions were for $100 each. I am not 
7«t done with them. Elsewhere, that is, in our neighborhood, I 
^ve got about as much more. The accommodation of the chapel 
is to he doubled, and its appearance improved, and comfort in- 
- creased. 

"Our examination passed off very well. There was a goodly 
attendance of the clergy. The alnmni have been very successful 
in their efforts to endow the professorships. You know we are 
building a library, which is to cost $8000, all contributed from 
abroad, $4000 from one person in Philadelphia. Our neighborhood 
is building up quite £ut. Twenty years from now it will probably 
be very thickly settled. 
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"Since I last wrote, tliere has been a most sad event among ub. 
Dear little Blanche has been taken from us. J have not received 
such a wound for many long years. The recurrence of the subject 
is still a dagger to my heart We had forgotten she was not of 
our own blood. Ma, the girls, the boys, all loved her as a child or 
sister. And she was a most lovely and promising child. Such a 
corpse I never beheld. No sculptor's chisel ever produced any- 
thing so lovely. The image will haont my brain aa long as I live. 
The death occurred while Mrs. Sparrow was away in New York. 
She got home before the funeral, but that was all. Mr. Henning, 
aiao, was absent, and we deeply deplored it, though he has since 
said he does not. Of course, the chief burden fell on Susan, and 
nobly she bore it. O, she is a heroine, a Christian heroine, strong, 
collected, tender, and quiet to the last degree. I love and admire 
her more than ever. You will forjpve this," 

The allusion here, is to a motherless child of the Missionary to 
Africa, Kev. K W. Henning. This little one, finding a home in 
the family of Doctor Sparrow, had become endeared to him aa one 
of his own diitdren; and when taken by an early death, her 
departure was thought of with feelings of peculiar tendernees. 
One of the students of that date mentions the expression of thauk- 
fulneBB to him by the Doctor for some little acta of attention ia 
connection with her funeral. It was the first stroke of bereave- 
ment upon bis household after a long interval, and it came in a 
form calling forth his tenderest aympathiee. 

"May 12,1856. 
" How unlike the common estimate of human life which we find in 
the world I How similar in spirit to that of Him who came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and give his life a ransom ibr 
many — Uie humbling honor of living for the same general purpose 
with Ohrist Himself." 

"May 29th. 

"We returned on Monday, from the Fredericksborg Convention, 
one of the moet delightful that I ever attended. Eighty clergy 
present. 

" I thank you very sincerely for the papers you sent me from 
San Francisco. They disclosed a singular state of society. It ia 
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beautiful to see how rapidly such a tnrbid and fermeating liquid 
can clarify itself in a Protestant country. In a Bomish country it 
could not. The cauldron has been seetliing and babbling for a Icoig 
time in South America, bat the leee will not setde to the bottom. 

" We are in great confusion, at this time, in Congress, and per- 
sonal violence has been offered, in two or Uiree cases. Slavery the 
cause. The Lord, in mercy, save the ship of state from that rockl" 

"Tebolooical Seuisaby, April 23, 1856. 
"My Dear Johf: — 

" I am sick with a headache, and have been since Monday, but 
I most say a word in answer to your letter received that evening- 
I had just got home from St. F&qI'b, Culpeper, where I spent the 
Sunday, when it arrived. It afforded ua all true pleaanre to learn 
that your prospects are fair, and yoar spirit hopeful. The last is 
as important 'as the first; even more so, for it is our duty. I trust 
that, hoping in God, yoa will hope on, and hope ever. The Lord 
has put none of as in vain into this world; he has something for 
OS to do; let us endeavor to do it, and be ha|^y in it. I like yoor 
determination to visit every fiunily in the parish or village. Done 
in a religious way, it oaniiot tiai to result in good. Let me warn 
you against lengthening anduly any religious services you may 
hold in the village. It is the rock on which I have split. Where 
ihe exercise is extemporaneous, the danger is special. Were I in 
a parish, I should study that point. I would vmte prayers to 
exercise myself in the language of euppUcation, and strive to have 
them pointed, applicable and solemn; especially would I guard 
agunat long sentences, and many connective particles. Separate 
and brief petitions should abound in all addressee to the throne of 
Grace. Long and complex sentences do for addressing men, not 
God. 

"St. George's Hall will not be acted on till Coaveotion. I mnet 
stop. Much love to Mary, and a kiss and blessing for Willie and 
Carrie. 

"Your affectionate fother, William Spabbow." 

"Theolooical Seuikabt, September 2, 1856, 
"Bsv. AUD Deab Bbotbsb: — 

" In regard to the argument in Butler I can only say a word or 
two. 
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"First, ltd argues on the groonds of the Materialist. 

"Secondly, in conformity -with these views of the Materialist, he 
makes a hypothesis, i. e., that the motion of a particle of matter is 
so indivisible that it involves a contradictioQ to suppose one part 
to exist, and another not; in vhich case the particle most be one. 

"Thirdly, he then assumes that the motion of a particle of mat- 
ter is, to that matter, analogously, aa consdousnees to the living 
being. 

"Fourth, and lastly, aaeuming conaciousnaas to be absolutely 
one, he ^nka himself entitled Uience to infer that the soul, or 
living being, ia one also, and, like the supposed partide of matter, 
indiscerptible. 

"The infinite divisibility of matter cannot ba pleaded, becaose 
the hypothesis with which he starts precludes it; and he makes 
that hypothesis to famish an analogy, or parallel case of the known 
and admitted fact of the unity of consdousnesB. 

"The ailment seems to me a &ir and good one, as a probable 
argument, and to &e Materialist very confounding. If he admits 
the soul to have bulk, and at the same time that consdousneas is 
one and indiscerptible, he most admit, in every fair view, that, 
deepite of infinite divtsibiUty, the former is, somehow or other, 
indivisible, and therefore indiscerptible. If he admita it has not 
bulk, then he is not oonaistent; and, at all events, there is no 
ground, in reason, to suppose it will ever be destroyed ; there is 
no&ing to warrant the presumption, for Nature knows of no 
destruction bat dieint^pration. 

"I have tried to be brief, without time, and you will say of me, 
'brevia esse laborat obscurus fit.' I have not a copy of Duke, and 
have not time to look into Dr. Hanna, if I oould find Dr. C.'s view 
in his four volumes. 

"If you nuderstaod me, and think me wrong, please let me 
know. In great haste, hut 

"Most truly yoora, W. Sparrow. 

"P. 8. My daughter 8. ia compelled to take a voyage across the 
Atlantic, for her health. The doctor insists upon it This, of 
course, fills my heart and head, just at this moment. W. S. 

"£ev. a Walker." 
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"Philadelphia, October 9, 1856. 
"My Dear J.:— 

" I cannot give you ConTentioa news ; the paper reports would 
put to ahame my meagre statemeate. I may say, however, that an 
excellent temper prevails, and that thus far all things have gone 
on well. Do not be surprised if you should receive liberty to read 
Morning service alone in the morning, and in the afternoon the 
Litany, or ante-communion service; and at night, the Evening ser 
vice; when there is Communion in the morning, the Communion 
service alone being used. What emancipation this will be! What 
relief to feeble throats t What an impediment out of the way of 
edective ministrations of the Gospel I The Bishops are less eon- 
tervaUve, aa the phrase is, than the lower house. 

" Ever your affectionate father, William Spaerow." 

" Theological Sbmikaby, November 13, 1856. 
"Rev. and Dear Bbotheb: — 

" We are much tormented in our cha{>el pulpit for want of a good 
light, and it has occurred to me you mig^t be able and willing to 
help us. You may remember I was struck with the fixture in your 
pulpit. It seems to me just what we want. You have gas, and we 
have not; bat I should think that would make no difierence. The 
contrivance might be arranged so as to suit the use of etherial oil, 
or even common oil, if thought best. Now then, can we not get, 
through you, a similar fixture to yours, made, and forwarded hj 
express to this place? If you can get any liberal friend of the 
S^ninary to bear the expense, I will be thankful, hut if not, I will 
pay the bill myself, as soon as it is forwarded. Some laym&n might 
be amused with the idea of illuminating ' theologicals,' and shed* 
ding light upon the pulpit of the Theological Seminary of Virginia. 
Even a High-Churchman might think it worth boasting of. One 
thing I must make a condition, that you do not ask good Mr. Dun- 
ham. I should feel ashamed that a favor should be asked of one 
to whom I mn already so deeply indebted. No one shall ever cast 
up to me the proverb, ' Give an inch, and take an elL' 

"Mr. Wharton is here, delivering a course of three lectures, on 
the ' Religious Elements connected with the Colonization of the 
United States.' I have had a letter from Paris, from Mr. Morri- 
son. The travelers were improving in health. 
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" Please act as deciaivel; as possible in regard to the lamp busi* 
less. For ooe does not like to dwell in darkness. 

" Affectionately yoore, Wm. Spabrow. 

"Rtv.E.E. Canfidd." 



To THE Same. 

"Theological Sbmihabt, February 11, 1857. 
"Bbv. aitd Deae Beotbeb: — 

" You r^aember K. He was a Seminary man of your day, and 
he is DO common man. I hardly know the clergyman in Yii^inia 
of longer head, or sounder mind. He is, also, though not remark- 
able for his manner, an earnest, impressive, and instructive 
preacher. As a pastor, he is judicious and kind. As a man, he is 
genial and polite. Kow, this your old friend I want to see in a 
wider sphere than his present. Cannot you help to find one for 
him? His people love him dearly, and will be loth to part with 
him; lately, they increased his salary, to prevent him from accept- 
ing a call. Bat he is not in bis place. He needs more room to 
develop in, and a better salary than such a fold can give him. I 
ask again, cannot you help him to such a place? I am exceed- 
ingly unwilling to see him leave Virginia, but I am more 
unwilling that such talents and traits of diaracter should not have 
an adequate sphere. Do turn this matter over in your mind, and, 
if passible, act. 

" I wish you could snatch a moment to write me a line. I know 
your many duties, but I know, also, your powers of despatch. If, 
besides touching the above matter, you could give me one of your 
old-fashioned budgets, with your views of men and things, it would, 
of course, be doubly welcome. 

"There is no news here — there never was, you know. It all 
comes from the North, and there it is pretty much frozen up at 
this time. I hope jrour healtii is better than it was the last time I 
heard of you. It is natural that I should be feeble, confined to 
the house for three weeks, as I have been of late; but your time 
for infirmities has not yet come. However, it is something above 
time which r^tjulates that matter. May we be submissive to the 
regulation, whatever it be. 

" Your afiectionate friend and brother, 

"William Spareow." 
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"Teeolooioal SEMiNAitT, April 20, 1857. 
"MtDear J.: — 

" In regard to John xr, 2, 1 votild say this mnch. The laogoage 
of our Saviour and His Apostles is generally complex, concrete, 
and Bynthetical, because it is briefer, simpler, and better adapted 
to practical nae. So here. We are not told whether real or pro- 
fessed Christians are meant, and there was no oceasioo for the 
distinction. The object of the Savionr was to intimate die 
Qecaseity of beariag fruit, and that it could be borne only in con- 
nection vith Him. I suppose He did ootmean to give forth a 
decision on the defectibili^ or indefectibility of grace; and if any 
man attempts to connect each questions with this text, it is not 
becaase they belong there, bat because he has broogbt them there. 
Our Lord oould teach tiie two great practical truths referred to 
without touching these knotty points. Aa to the most natural at 
the meanings of 'in Christ,' or 'in me,' in tiiis case, profession is 
so, because it is applicable, with equal ease, in both claoses you 
quote. In tiiis sense a man may be ' in Christ ' whether he bear 
fruit or not. This sense, ther^ore, does not do violence, in imy 
way, to the passage. I have only dn^ped a hiut or two. Your 
account of your parish is cheering. The Lord, in mercy, bless 
your labors. It is a great thing to be the instrument to a f^ow- 
creatore of a good which abides and ina<easee in vaine, just at the 
time when all other good &des away and vanishes. Let me warn 
you, however, against excessive exertion. It is not pious, any 
more than laziness i& I have been t^raid, ever since I knew of 
your visiting that Buiday-scbool house, t^t you mig^t do wortt 
there which might interiere with permanent engagements else- 
where, subtraoting from your stody time, and impairing your health. 
It belongs to a good steward not only to lend, but to pat out on 
usury. He most not throw away health, any more than life, or be 
a suicide, by d^rees, any more than at once. I hc^ your n«gh- 
bor, in Carbondale, will prove a pleasant one. If he is a true 
Moravian, he must. Moravians are the deDOmioation which beet 
exhibit the graces of love and self-deniaL What are the diarac- 
teristics of tiie other denominations? Let tiie question fumif^ an 
hour's talk to you and M, 

"Have you oome across Stevens' 'History of Methodism?' Bor- 
row and read it if you can. I have been much refreshed by it this 
we^. It is calculated to do great good among ' all dasses and 
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oonditions of men' and Churches; it brings before us so distinctly 
the original design of the Wesleys and Whitefield, viz., not to erect 
a new Chnrch, but to revive and spiritualiae the old ones, eschew- 
ing all dogma^ qaestions, and ocdesiastical qnestione, and all 
other qoeetiong that might call attention from that one thing! O, 
for the concentration of oar heuls, and all oar powers, upon the 
conversion of sinners, aai the sanotification of saints ! Alas, also, 
how are oar minds distracted witii the lost of oUier things, and 
how are our energies ezhansted on vastly infwior objects I If the 
Churches, and individual ministers, would lay aside their denomi- 
national rivabies and oontroversiee, and pursue, simply and aoldy, 
this one end, how soon would the world be subdued to Christ, and 
the ' kingdom be established to Qod, even iho Father 1' And qnes- 
tdons of absteact truth, and of ecclesiBStical arrangement, and the 
relations of Church and State, so fax from faring for the worse, 
would, as I believe, fare infinitely better, being left under the direc- 
tion of the Word in its simplest meaning, and its leading principles 
to the instinctive impulses of the renewed and highly sanctified 
heart. Bat enough of this. 

"Bishop Meade is here, lecturing, and seems in tolerable health. 
I think, however, that he declines in vigor. He is hard at work 
twining out his ' CHd C^arches, Families, and Ministers of Virginia.' 
He says he sets them in the ordOT of their work I the ministers 
last I The ■work will be in two volames. 

" Give my tenderest love to M. and the diildrwi. Be assured of 
our continual prayers for you all, and let as not &il to be remem- 
bered by you. Separated in body, we may meet there, and be com- 
forted, and edified, and strengthened there. Mrs. S. desires me to 
ssy to M., that the letter sent was juat the kind she likes to receive. 
"Yours, ever affectionately, Wm. Spaebow." 

"Theolooioal Seuihaet, Dec«nber 23, 1867. 
"Deak Bhothbe Stle : — 

"I cannot teU yoo how much pleasure your letter, received a 
few weeks ago, afibrded me and my &mily. It 'carried me back,' 
not to 'Old Virginia,' but to old times, and revived many pleasant 
recollections. We r^oioe that the vine branchee are so thriving 
about you, and that those who have tJie charge of them are doing 
so well, though troubled that Uiey- cannot do better. It must, 
indeed, be a trial to an active, spirited man, to find that he can do 
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80 little of what Deeds to be done. Bat there ^re man; apologoee 
to (XMnfort us, among the reet that of the mouse and the netted 
lion. MiBBionaries, who lay the foondatioas of the Gospel, can 
seldom or never appear to do much, but, iu reality, they do most, 
as the unerring judgments of another world will show. We may 
apply to them the maxim, 'dimidium &cti, qui eaepU haheL' 
Your statements about the new recruits Borprised me. But I sus- 
pect you must have bound them too much to the letter. The 
spirit, the substance of the docbine of human depravity, I am 
persuaded they bold. Their character as Missionaries is almost 
proof of that. I have never heard of but one man (a Unitarian) 
that ever went to the heathen to preach the Qoepel to them who 
denied it, and he quickly repmted of his enterprise. I am rather 
surprised, also, at their sedosiTe and monastic habits. I cannot 
bat hope that when the work of the ship-house is done, and the 
launch takes place, they will prove tiiemselves good sailors. 
Heaven grantang propitioos gales. Tou Missionaries in China are, 
indeed, in prominent poeitions. The East generally seems to be 
the part of the world to which the thooghtB of tiie thoughtful are 
directed. Europe may well forget herself in the distraction of her 
attontion both Bast and West She is like Issacbar, 'the strong 
ass crouching down between two burdens.' I have been dee|Jy 
engrossed with the Indian insurrection. It haunted me for sevoral 
weeks. I teust now that great good will grow out of it, though 
purchased at a fearful cost. Aa to your field, with its teeming 
population, for it, as for India, it seems evident that great things 
are in store and at hand. The time was when I felt bound to wait, 
and have long patience; but now we seem to be authorized to 
believe that IVovidenoe means to move more expeditiously than of 
old. If not, why so many new agencies, and why such a general 
making up of mind, and breaking up of organizations? The s^^is 
of the tunes, in themselves considered, and the language of 
prophecy, fdike call upon us to look up with expectation. Not, as one 
says, that with Isaiah, David, and St. John be^re me, I would write 
the newspapers ton years in advance. But while I <<iw.lii.ini all 
thought of particular modee, I feel confident about the general result 
AndldonotconfinemyviewtoAsia; every Continent is implicated. 
Among ourselves, great and good things, I trust, are in speedy 
preparatiotL Also in Europe. California is not out of the pale <^ 
piy cheerM anUdpaUon. 'tha condition there is bad enough; New 
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Orleana was once as bad, or nearly bo, but it ia improving every 
year." 

To A YODNG FfilEND IN EXTEBMB SlCKKESS. 

"EiCHMOHD, July 19, 1868. 
" My Dear Willie : — 

" Ever since I parted with you on Friday, you have been much 
upon my mind. I was reluctant to leave home while yon were in 
Buch feeble health ; and I have ever eince felt ap[ft-ehensive that in 
my last interview I did not use that faithful ezplicitneBe, in r^;ard 
to my view of your caae, which was needed. Ctae so young as you, 
and who Buffers more from weaknees than from positive pain, finds 
it hard to realize his situation, no matter how critical it may be. 
Being anxious to repair any neglect I may have been guilty of, and 
to apprise you fully of the general opinion in regard to your case, 
I wnte you these few linee by the way. 

" My dear Willie, let me tell you plainly, that your condition, in 
the opinion of all your friends, professional and unprofessional, is 
Budi that you ought, without a moment's delay, address yourself 
to the work of preparing to meet the will of Providence, whatever 
it may be. The Lord gave, why should not the Lord take away? 
He causes many to die in th6 cradle ; why should he not call away 
others in early manhood? His is the right, and Hia is the power. 
Shall He not do what He will with His own? It is plain that 
there is no peace, and no security for man, but in resigning himself 
into the hands of God; but how can that be done? God ia holy, 
and we are sinful; God is good, and we have been ungrateful; God 
has been forbearing, and we have been preeumptuouB; under such 
circumstances, how con we appear before Him in peace ? O, how 
gailty we are, after y^ara of tranagression and sin 1 How polluted 
in our nature, in our hearts, and our lives, after living estranged 
from Him BO long! How can such creatures as we ever eecf^ 
Hia wrath, or learn to love Hia holy presence? Dear Willie, I 
know but one way: God Himself declares there is but one way. 
That way is Christ crucified. Ohrist came by His atoning blood 
to reconcile God to as, and by Hia Spirit to reconcile us to God. 
Let me beseech you, then, in this your hour of greatest need, to 
lay hold of this provision of mercy, found in the Gospel of Ohrist, 
and nowhere else. Stir up your heart to believe that, aa you are 
going into God's presence, bo there ia no way of access to Him 
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which -will not fill Uie sool with dismay, bat the Ooepel. Gall on 
God to help you to realize that yoa are fast fading away ; that you 
must aoon appear bd'ore Him; that He ia a holy God and jost, a 
merciful God and truthful, and that His grace &>wb to as throi^h 
bat one channel : that bleesed Savioor who died upon the croes for 
onr sins. In Him is pardon for the guilty, and sanctificaUon for 
the polluted. 0, look to Ewi, call mightily on ^m, cling to .Bim. 
He can save unto the attermoet. The chief of sinners is not bey(»id 
the compass of His mercy. Though onr sins be as scarlet, they 
may be made white as snow. In oondusion, let me beseech you 
not to let the hope of a prolonged life prevent your immediate, and 
earnest, and p«rsevaring attention to this one thing. It is your 
salvation, your all I Dear Willie, your case is hopeless for this 
world, but Christ is more than sufficient for you. Farewell; tiia 
Lord in mer^ keep you, through Jeeus Christ. 

"Tour true firiend, W. Spabeow." 



"THEOLOoioaL Sehdiabt, November 7, 1859. 
"Mt Dbae J.: — 

. "I went to the (General Ocmvenl^on, and enjoyed it as long as 
health permitted. But I lost the last week from sickness, and all 
the aeesion I was BoSaring from neuralgia in my &ce. I think the 
spirit of the Convention was, on the whole, an improved editicm c^ 
what we have previously had ; ovii^, I doubt not, to the reli^ous 
interest which pervades tiie country, laet Thursday night I 
returned to address the students upon the subject, and, a strange 
thing for me, talked for an hour ! I was always, as you know, 
prolix on paper; there is, you see, danger now of garrulity. So do 
extremes meet in the same person ! 

"I have not writtra you since my call to Baltimore. But that 
topic is worn out. Suffice it to say, that while it cost me a painful 
stj-uggle for a fortnight, I am well content with my decision. My 
brother Edward was very anxious for me to go ; but my brother 
Thcmaa was opposed. The only thing tiiat prevented was the fear 
that I should have to reproadi myself for leaving a manifest poet 
of duty for an uncertain one. 

"On my return from Convention I spent a Sunday with the 
boys at the University. I preached in the moming in Cbarlottes- 
vtUe, and at night at the University, which is a mile from Char- 
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lottesville, irhere I had a ooi^pregation of five hundred young men. 
The three boys are well, and doing, I troBt, &irly. I wish you 
irould write them occasionally. I believe family foaling and affec- 
tion to be a great aid to everything that is good in youth, and a 
great preservative againat eviL You have heard of our prosperity 
here in bri<^ and mortar, and also in Btudents. Things are, exter- 
nally, looking up; the Lord grant that thiogs spiritual may keff> 
pace with them. 

"I am glad to hear Uiat yoor oongr^ations grow. I wish I 
could pay you a visit. I am engaged to go to Wilmington next 
month, to preach ao ordination sermon, and should like to extend 
my trip to F. The only objection is that the time would be so 
short, it would not be wortii while, or, as it is expreaaed in Iiatin, 
'oper» pretium.' However, if the Lord will, I shall make you a 
long visit next sanuner. When is ibs next Association? 

"My dear J., I feel the time is short. The night is, indeed, &r 
spent, and the day is at hand. O, let as be ready for the dawn I 
To this end let us tabor, and watch, and pray, and let much of our 
own prayer be interoeasitMi for one another, that we may live use- 
fully, and die in peaoe. With tendereet love to M. and the child- 
ren, 

"Ever affectionately yours, W. Sparrow." 

It was not very long before the date of the last of these letters, 
that the Doctor was called on to pass throu^ one of his severest 
trials of natur^ feeling, that of separation, with little hope of 
reunion, from his tliird daughter, for the missionary work in China. 
Her marri^e took place in June, 1869, and in the course of the 
summer she set sail with her huebaod for her chosen field of duty. 
"Thifl," said he, speaking of her going, "this was the hardest 
wrench yet." And yet, when the question of parting had become 
a settled one, his whole behavior, although, evidently, it was a 
great trial, waa aa cheerful and buoyant as though he waa receiving, 
not giving away a daughter. He afterwards said in a letter, 
" When I parted from her I feared it was for life ; and it came to 
pass." 

What his feelings and convictions were, under the circumstances, 
are beautifully exhibited in an extract from his sermon delivered 
at St. George's, New York, a flew weeks after his daughter's mar- 
riage, on the occasion of the ordination to Deacons' orders of her 
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husband, and only a &w days before their departure for China. 
"Have we children? I will sot say we shall not withhold them; 
thai would be & tame expressiiHi, indeed. How could a Christian 
parent awnme auch a perilous respoosibiUty? We will rather, I 
sbonld say, offer them freely, desiring only that the Lord would fit 
them for the work, and bless them in it. Patriotism has often 
made Others and mothers, with their.own hands, gird armor on 
their sons to go and do batUe in their country's cause. Shall not 
the love of Christj the love of souls, the love of truth, holiness, «ai 
heaven constrain Christian parents to do as much wiUi their child- 
ren, offering them willingly, and rejoidng that they themselves 
should be so connected, throagh their sons and daughters, with the 
cause of humanity, and the intereats of tJiat kingdom which shall 
have no end ? Yee, I will hope and beheve that, through the good 
Spirit of God moving in our hearts, such will be the effect of this 
day's doing in our future homes. When we return from the ship 
in which they sail to expatriate themselves for seven long years, 
Qoless some afflictive providence should shorten their term of exOe, 
be oar part, the Lord being our helper, to help them in onr prayers, 
and to ke^ back nothing of those things by which this sacred and 
loving enterprise will be advanced." 

TtoB was not the language of stoicism, knowing nothing by per- 
sonal experience of the nature of the sacrifice to which it loade 
atlusion. It was that of deep, loving, and painful appreciation of 
all that such sacrifice involved to natural affection, and yet freely 
making it, gratefully recognizing the privilege and honor of being 
allowed so to do. A brief note, very soon after, in reference to 
certain changes proposed in the Seminary course, haa its connec- 
tion with what ha& been mentioned. 

"Rbv. and Dear Brothbe:— 

"Tour letter would have been answered before, but that I re- 
turned from New York, last Monday week, to take to my bed. The 
excitement connected with the departure of the MiseionarieB, fol- 
lowing so closely upon commencement and other events, was too 
macb for me. Beeidee, I have been troubled with a local affection 
which has cost me much pain. This or yesterday was the first 
moment I could possibly have replied to yon. 

"First, let me say, I am ready for anything, within the limits of 
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my strength, wliicb the TroBtees may think proper to determuie. 
And when I cannot bear my bnrden, I ahall quickly say No, and 
there leave it. I am too old, and have learned too much of myself 
and of the vorld, to porsae any other coaise. 

"In the next place, let me say, I am not dispoaed to be very 
aetive in any changes, I prefer to he pcuaive. The time was when 
it was otherwise. There are a great many points in which I 
beUeve important sog^iestionB might be made, bat I must wait till 
I see you. If able, I am bound to preach next Sunday in Balti- 
more. After my return fix>m there, or in the week following, I 
may make you a visit. An hour's talk will be worth four hours' 
writing. Please let me know when the committee will meet, that 

I may arrange accordingly. With kindest regards to Mrs. , 

I am truly, 

"Your friend and brother, William Spabeow. 

"Bev. C. WaUcffF." 

The results of the meeting thus alluded to were not at all 
agreeable to Dr. Sparrow, and when, within the nest few months, 
he was invited to the rectorship of Emanuel Church, Baltimcffe, it 
was feared, by some of his friends and pupils, that he would be 
lost to the Seminary. Had mere natural feeling been allowed to 
control his movements, he would undoubtedly have gone. But 
earnest persuasions, from different sources, were addressed to him not 
to make the proposed change. And these, wiUi his own careful delib- 
eration as to his course of duty, and what seemed his most effective 
work in the Church, caused him to decline the invitation. This was 
the last effort made to induce him to leave the Seminary during 
this period. What might have been the result of his acceptance 
of any of these invitations, especially those to assume the pastorate, 
can, of course, be only a matter of conjecture. The judgment of 
some of his friends and brethren at the time, that this result 
would not have been &vorable or successful, tJiat any such move- 
ment would undoubtedly have been a great mistake, tested in the 
light of his missionary work, and reputation as a preacher in Ohio, 
was, to say the least, rather premature. The greatest of all quali- 
fications for the pastorate, practical judgment, sympathetic earnest- 
ness, faithfulness in reproof, eta, he pre-eminently possessed. The 
greatest difficulty would have been in his sermons. But the same 
capacity which adapted those sermons to the peculiar material to 
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viidcb they were addreased, mig^t have been quite as succeea&ll; 
exerted in endeavoring to meet the vante of other and different 
material. The writer has no hesitatioo in the expreasioQ of the 
conviction that, had Dr. Sparrow's life been given to the paetonJ, 
rather than the profeosorial work, his peculiar gift. of teadiiug 
bom. the pulpit, and from houae to hoose, would have rendered 
him aa ancceesful in one of theee sphereeaB he undoubtedly wag in 
the other. The expediency of taming from one of these spheree 
of labor to the other, or the proepect of' so doing Bucoeeefully, after 
a man has passed middle life, is another and very different question. 
For the. sake of the Seminary, and his pupils, during the next 
fifteen yeara, we may well rejoice that the ezpenm^t was not 
made, and that he continued in hia old position. 

The only item of intereet for the closing year of thia period, 1860, 
the writer finda in a oouple of notations of hia own ; one as to the 
Diocesan Convention, and the other as to a later date: "Heard Dr. 
Sparrow, on Sunday morning, preach a sermon in r^ard to the 
reigu of the.Saints on euth, aud enjoyed it very mnoh." "Was 
out at the Seminary, November SOth^ at the Thaaksgiving-aerviceB, 
^nding the day with Dr. Sparrow, and hearing him preach a aer- 
moQ for the occasion." Both of these sermons, in Uieir general 
Buli^ect, as in the specific material, stood in sad contrast with tJie 
e^>erience8 of trial and trouble so near at hand to himaelf and 
hearers. 

The last one of theee sermons, while it looked back, had donbt- 
leea, alao, its forward glance; for the elements of comiog trouble 
were beginning to m^e tiiemaelvee manifest. In the meantime, 
however, everything seemed to be going in its usual course at the 
Seminary. The ojimber of stndeots waa seventy; was as large, 
if not larger, than at auy former period. And while the excited 
feelings outside, doubtless, bad their influence with its memben 
from difierent sections, it did not interfere with, regular perform- 
ancee of duty. Northern and Southern etudente, while disputing, 
at timee, in reference to the great queetiona at iasae, were still 
co-operative in their studies, and in their practical Christian efforta 
for the welfare of the neighborhood. It waa only aa the prospect 
of actual military movements became probable, that any aenons 
interference with Seminary work was experienced. The definite 
form in which diBorgamzation began, and the evils to come were 
finreshadowed, waa in that of the departure of the Northern stu- 
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dents, early in the Spring of 1861. This, it is gnitifying to record, 
took place in a spirit, on both sidee, of regret and brotherly affec- 
tion. It was a sad day to all ; to one aide, to feel that it seemed 
necessary to leave the sacred stadies and associations in which they 
were occupied ; to the other, to feel that such departure could not 
be avoided. Pecqliarly was this a day of sadness to Dr. Sparrow, 
and recognised as an omen of others still more sad in the future. 
The earliest impressions of his childhood were connected with the 
evils of civil war. Eis &ther'a house, during the rebellicHi in Ire- 
land, was, at one time, oocupied by the rebels, and subeequendy by 
the royal troops. The enforced removal of the fiunily took place 
while his moUier was suffering from sickness, and the refngeeism 
which followed, and still later the exile to this coontry after the 
contest terminated, all these things together, as family traditions, 
impressed upon his mind in childhood, produced an effect which went 
with him through all his after-life. IDieee focts of early impression 
were mentioned by him in conversation, about the time of which 
we are speaking; and they help to explain the clearness of antici- 
pation with which he foresaw and described what bo many, in a 
little time, know by experience. This horror of what was coming 
seemed almost to absorb every other feeling. In additioo, more- 
over, to these general anticipations of evil to the whole country, 
&om a state of warfare, was there a clear perception of the imme- 
diate prospect of it in the locality of the Seminary, within a few 
miles of the Federal metropolis. "If," said he on one occasion, "if 
Washington were up in the mountains of Pennsylvania. But for 
OS now there is no escape." He thus clearly foresaw that the work 
of the Seminary, the work of his life, could not continue to go on 
in that locality, if, indeed, anywhere. And this retirement of tiie 
Northern students became a sad premonition of what must soon 
follow. 

For some weeks longer ihe exercises of the Seminary went on. 
The work, moreover, of completing the new buildings, a part of 
Heade Hatl, went on very nearly to the dose, to be resumed and 
finished years after, when the impending conflict had ended. It 
had become manifest, however, by the first of May, that it would 
be impossible to go on. The ^ds of the Institution uixin which 
its support depended were invested iti Virginia; and if it went on 
at all, it must be where material in the shape, of students and 
funds for support were to be found. The locality, also, of the 
16 
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SeminaiT', apart from these conaideratioas, was just in the track of 
military movements, and no [dace f<»- academic or theological 
Btody. Such movementB were anticipated daily; and yielding to 
what seemed inevitable, it was decided to cloee the exercisee. Very 
sad was the occasion, and, as an item in tho history of tiie Instito* 
tion, it has its pecaliar interest. The exerdsee dosed on tlie sevenUi 
of May, with the examination of two of Uie members c^ the seniw 
class, and their ordination on the same day, in the chi^id. The 
congr^ation was made np of the proflBsson and remaining e(a- 
dente, and a couple of clergymen from Alexandria. No sermtm 
was preached^ And before the aftemom was over the process of 
dispersion had begun. As it was donbtfiil whether any reorgani- 
zation daring hostilities wonld be possible, Dr. May, whose connec- 
tions were north of the Potomac, returned to Philadelphia; die 
death of Mrs. May bad taken place only a few months before. Dr. 
Packard and bis family moved into tiie interior of Virginia, as did, 
also, the family of Dr. Sparrow. The Doctor himself, and seven 
or eight etndents, remained at the Seminary. And, with the excep- 
tion of an absence of part of a week in Richmond, at the Diocesan 
Convention, he remained at the Seminary nntil military move- 
ments actually began with the occupation of Alexandria by tfie 
Federal forces. This event closed commnnicatioiiB witli die inte- 
rior; and to avoid separation from his family he rejoined tbem a 
few days afterward. It would seem that he left the Seminary widi 
the iiape of being able to return. Bat this was soon recognised 
as impracticable. 

These dosing days, between the seventh of May and the mili- 
tary movements some three weeks later, constituted a very peculiar 
chapter in Dr. Sparrow's experience. He spoke of it afterward, as 
a period, perhaps, the most trying to him of any throu^ which, 
during the war, he was called to pass. The strangenesB of all the 
surroundings, the absence of his household, the stoppage' in mid- 
session of all exercises, the empty buildings, the distorbed and 
anxious condition of all with whom he came in contact, tlie oertaio^ 
of evils coming, and the uncertainty as to their d^prees and forms, 
the rumors of movements, and sometimes, in the boom of distant 
artillery, the actual bearing of them — all these seem to have had 
their full influence upon his feelings and imagination. And this 
influence, however realized during the day, when there was stune 
relief in communioation with the students and neighbors remaining, 
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was s^ more oppressive when daylight dosed, at iiight, io t^e 
silence of his lonely dwelling, onoccnpied except by himselt 

Two letters to Rev. Mr. Syle properly ooBie in at this point 
K»e one is an extract written the year before, on reception of intel- 
ligence of the death of Mrs. Syle, altd the otiier, during this stay of 
Dr. Sparrow at the Seminary, aft« the departnre of the students, 
in May, 1861. It was from a real sympathy with sorrow in the 
one instance, and a heavy experience of taroable in the other, that 
he thos gave expression to his feelings. 

"Aprill7, 1860. 

" We both have ran through the greater part of life, and I trurt 
understand something of ita nature and <^ign, and are enabled 
through gprace to interpret rightly the details of life in ita tnals 
and triomphs, its- losses and crosses, its.joys and scarrowSrits tempt- 
ations and esc^>ee. Dear brother, how imperfeotty. do those 
understand the philosc^hy of life who have not learned it at ^e 
feet of Jesus; and to thoee who haVa, how run and uasatisfaetory 
it is, aside from the end thereof which is everlastii^ life. "Shis 
troth has been, of late, very much pressed npon my own heart. I 
feel eternity to be very near, so that I can see, whether I do it or 
not, that I ought to count all things but loss for the excellency- of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, throu^ whom alone I 
can be prepared to meet it joyously. While I pray the Lord to 
comfort you, therefore, let me ask, my dear brother, your prayers 
for me, that I may be ever ready for any affliction, eepedaUy the 
last." 

"Tdebdat, May 14, 1861. 
" Bev. ank Deae Brother : — 

" I am all alone in my house, having sent off my family to Staon- 
ton ten days ago. I go to our Convention to-morrow, in Richmond, 
and return on Monday, to take charge of the premises, As I have 
been doing since the Seminary was prematurely eloesd. 

" I had a letter last night from Susan. It seems that unless help 
is sent to them immediately, they will have to oome home. The 
thought seems almost deatii to her and her husband. To be driven 
home for want of a bare support^ just when ready to be usefol, is 
dreadful to them. Otmnot something be done ? She says they are: 
going to sell all that they have, and keep along till it is made evi- 
dent that the Church will not sustain them. If I had the means,' 
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how hi^py should I be to sostain them myself in a work so good 
in itoel^ and so near their hearta. Cannot some good, generooB 
person — lady, if you please — be found to furnish them a few hun- 
dred dollars, to live along there till better times. Had Sue's true 
spirit been known among the rich ladies of our commonion, as it 
is known to you and me, I think there would not be any doubt of 
her finding prompt reliel 

"But why do I write? All is known to yon; and,-doubtleea, 
you have been contriving some relief. The mail that broaght the 
letters to me brought them to yon, also, and all concerned in the 
cause in New York. I leave the matter in Gk>d's hands. S. says 
that the-first annooncement that th^ woold soon have to leave was a 
most aetounding and stunning blow to her and D. But they sochi 
felt more calm, and were able to leave the matter at the Divine dis- 
posal, determined to trust though He should slay them ; for next to 
slaying wonld a retnm be before t^ey had gathered in any harvest. 

"I have no heart to speak about things here. I feel really 
broken-hearted. Is there on record the case of a nation holding to 
its lipa a cup so fiill of blessing, and so wantonly and wickedly dash- 
ing it to the ground ? My own individual trials in this matter are 
most peculiar and! painful ; but oh, my country, it is for thee I feel ! 

" Let me hear from you at your leisure, and believe me ever your 
friend and brother, W. SPAaRow." 

Dr. Sparrow rejoined his family about the first of June. A few 
lines will terminate the narrative in regard to the little commonity 
which he left behind, and of the Seminary until it came into miU- 
tary occupation. Six or seven students, most of them from locah- 
ties not very remote, were placed in occapation and chai^ of the 
buildings, to save Uiem and the property in them, as for as possible, 
from depredation and destruction. 

Within a few weeks following the occupation of Alexandria, 
aquads, sometimes of stragglers from the army, sometimes of 
vicious persons &om the neighborhood, b^an to make depredations 
upon unprotected property. Farticolarly was this the case with 
unoccufaed houses. One of the outer buildings of t^a Seminary 
had been broken open during the night, and a request was made to 
the officer commanding in the neighborhood to fiiroish a guard for 
the protection of the property and its inmates. The writw, as aa 
eye witness, can deecribfi the close. 
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I went out with Mr. Lee to the Seminsry, to meet the goard 
that Ool. Heintzelman had promised for ite protection. It was a 
bright afUrnoon in June, and everything waa looking very fresh 
and beautiful. But for the closed houses of the professors, it might 
have been taken for the time of vacation. We found Uie six or 
seven stadenta in poesession, apparently anzioos in regard to the 
protection which had been requested, and we endeavored to reassure 
them. In less than twenty minutes the guard made its appear- 
ance, too large, as I thought, for the purpose — some twenty or 
twenty-five men, under the command of a lieatenant. We -received 
them at the front door, and, after a few words, they marched into 
the prayer hall and stacked their muskets. I mentioned to the 
lieatenant that this was the place of prayer for the students, morn- 
ing and evening, and that arrangemente would be made for the 
accommodation of his command in other parts of the building, 
and we soon took our de^>artiire. We had hardly got back to 
Mr. Lee's bouse before we received a message &om the students 
that a line of sentinels had been drawn around the bnildinge, and 
that no one was allowed to pass through it. On our return to re- 
monstrate, we found that I>r. May's and Dr. Sparrow's residences 
had been broken open, so as to be searched, that the rooms of the 
Seminary not already opened had been subjected to the same ope- 
ration, and that the guard, which had been asked for protection, 
had actuidly taken possession. The inmates, of course, got away 
aa soon as they could ; and within the next four montiis Uie build- 
ings were appropriated to hospital purposes. Providentially for 
I>r. Sparrow; the Rev. Mr. Jerome was diaplain for a time at the 
station, and thus his papers, a considerable portion of his books, 
and some little of his furniture were saved. 

These particulars are mentioned because there is a common im- 
pression that the Seminary was abandoned, and without inmates, or 
proper representatives of its owners. This is a mistake. The offi- 
cial guardian of the property at all other times was, at that time, 
at hand, and acting. It was a merclfdl overruling of Divine 
providence for the Institution that its buildings were eventually 
appropriated to hospital purposes ; in all probability this was the 
means of saving them from complete destruction. 

We may now return to the subject of this memoir — the refugee- 
life of the head of the Seminary, in his new and trying sphere of 
experience. . This will form die subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEFDOBB LIFE IN STADNTON AKD HALIFAX. 

Oar last cliApter doeed, bo &r as Dr. Sparrow was peiBonally 
concemed, with his departure from the Seminaiy, soon after the 
occupation hy the Federal army of Alexandria and the adjacent 
neighborhood. The occupation, wit^ the establishment of a line 
of pickets beyond the Seminary, dosed commuaicatio& with the 
interior, and thus presented the alternative of departtire or of 
indefinite separation from his &mily. Other reasons for such de- 
parture, connected with the resources qf the luatitution, and the 
prospect, in any degree, of doing its work in such a time, have 
already been mentioned. He, therefore, during the last week in 
May, obtained a passport &om the commanding officer, and rejoined 
his family at Staunton, where they remained for a short time. From 
thence, after a brief sojoom, they went to the Stribling Springs, a 
watering-place not far distant, and there spent a part of the sum- 
mer. His bmily at this time with him consisted of Mrs. Sparrow 
and two of his daughters. From the other members of his house- 
hold he was, by the events of the period, immediately and pain- 
fully separated. Two of his daughters, Mrs. Grammer and Mis. 
Jerome, were nor^i of the Potomac, with but little opportunity of 
ccmununication, the difficulties, in this respect, being increased in 
the case of Mrs. Smith, who was in '^i"'' Two of his sons were 
in the Oonfaderate army, a third in the Confederate service in an- 
other department ; one of his brothers was in the Federal and tiie 
other in the Confiaderate Congress. These single fsicts will be suf- 
ficient to show the painfiil interest with.which, &om Uie start, hs 
could not but r^;ard the whole struggle. And, just as all these 
elementB of trial were making themaelvea manifest, there came an- 
other — a trial at all times, but as deeply and tenderly felt in seasons 
of general calamity and distress as at any other, periuips by these 
latter increased and deepened — the Ices of a beloved child, Mrs. 
Dashiell, who died very suddenly, in Richmond. When little 
Blanche Henning died, in 18d3, the Doctor gratefully recofpazei 
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the mercy of Gk)d which, for tventy years, had spared his house- 
hold from bereavement. This bereavemeot, vhen it came in the 
death of the adopted one, like that of his own child twenty years be- 
fore, was that which was involved in the loea of an infant. But this 
of 1861 was different and much severer, to be followed, at no long 
interval, by two others of the same nature. 

A letter to his friend, Oaaains F. Lee, Esq., written during the 
summer of. this year, contains some of the facta above stated, and 
may pn^terly come in at this point. It is to be borne in mind that 
this, like all the communications of that date passing through the 
lines, only went by private hands, and was, therefore, probably 
subject to long delay in its reception. It will be seen from it that, 
with the burden of hia own troubles as a refugee, be had room for 
sympathy with the troubles of others. 

" Steibmno Speihos, AuonsTA ConNXY, Va., 
"July 13, 1861. 
" My Deae Feibhd : — 

" I received your letter of the 4th last ni^t, and hasten to an- 
swer it. It made me glad and made me sorry. It is ever a plea- 
sure to hear from you ; but it deeply saddens my heart that yon 
are placed in such trying circumstances. But my &ith is strong 
that our Lord will carry you safely through. In Him have you 
trusted, and He will deliver you. Would that I could be with you, 
to interchange thot^hts and feelings, and, by mutual Christian 
communion, receive and impart comfort. When I left die Semi- 
nary, it was my intention to return, and, therefore, I took nothing 
with me, not even my manuscripts. But as soon as that affi*ay at 
the Court-house occurred, I oould not persuade my family to let me 
go. Indeed, it seemed to me that I had no right to subject their 
feelings, and especially F.'s health, to the trial of nerve which 
would be incid^t to a departure from them under the circom- 
stahces. Bat I have been restless and uncomfortable ever since, 
as tiioogh my proper place were at the Seminary, to do what in me 
lay to protect it, and my own property, and that of others. 

"In regard to yourself, I can only say that I have written letters 
and held conversations, in several instances, all exhibiting the 
views of your letter just received. I thought I understood your 
sentiments on this greatest of calamities perfectly, and have not 
failed, where I could, to enforce them. My dear &icnd, the Lord 
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is a strong tower to them that trust in Him ; and I earnestly pray 
that yon may abundantly realize the truth, not only in Beciirity to 
you and your dear Eamily, but in the peace, qnietness and sssuranoe 
of your own mind. Myaelf and &mily daily remember you in our 
prayers. Do write me as often as you can, and let me know bow 
things are getting on. 

" I came here from Staunton a few days ago, and will remain a 
month. My situation in Staunton was not &Torable,and Mrs. S.'b 
and my daughter's health suffered. The evil was, no doubt, s^ra- 
vated by the sudden death of my daughter in Richmoad. My son 
Leonard is in an artillery company on Aquia Creek, my son 
Thomas has gone to the Weet, aa one of the University volnnteers, 
and my son William is employed as an assistant engineer on the 
railroad weet of Staunton. We have beard of Mrs. Grrammer, in 
Columbus, Bishop Mcllvaine having brought the letter to Wash- 
ington, but not from Mrs. Jerome, in Pennsylvania, nor Mn. 
Smith, in China. It is altogether probable, nay, certain, that there 
are letters for me at the Seminary, at Alexandria, or at Washing- 
ton. I am told there is a way of having them forwarded, but I 
know not how it is. Should you know, you will render a great 
service by having it done, and any expense incurred will be cheer- 
fully paid. I am told that it ia throu^ the ExpreBS Gomparof, and 
that it pertains only to foreign letters — the most desirable to us. 

" Mrs. S. and my daughters desire to be kindly remembered to 
Mrs. L. and family. 

" Ever your affectionate friend, W. Spareow." 

Nothing, during the summer, was done, in the way of specific 
effort, toward reorganizing the Seminary. In the month of 
October, however, there was a meeting of the Bishopa, and some of 
the Trustees and clergy, in BJchmond, with reference to an effort 
for such purpose. Dr. Packard being kept away by sickness. Dr. 
Sparrow was the only one of the Faculty present, and took part in 
the deliberations. Varioos plans were proposed and considered, 
but there was great difficulty in deciding upon any. The difficulty 
of communication was so great, and so Uttle was known, at the 
beginning of this conference, of the condition of the Seminary 
buildings and grounds, so much doubt was felt as to whether the 
buildings were not destroyed, or damaged irreparably, that with 
some there was a decided inclination to find a new locality more in 
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the interior, and there organize for future operations. Information 
was commanicated that the buildings and grounds of the Hugonot 
Springs, in Fowbatan county, some sixteen miles above Bichmond, 
could be obtained- for a comparatively small som, $10,000, and it 
was proposed that this should be the locality. A committee was 
appointed to visit the premises, examine them, and make a report. 
Some, indeed, were in t&voT of the purchase, only for temporary 
purposes, and having in view a return to the old locality, as it 
would be a dsairable investment of funds which, in all probability, 
through the contingencies of war, would become worthless, a result 
which was actually realised. As, moreover, the buildings were 
extaoaive, the plan included the restoration of the High-School at 
the same locality, and a temporary continuation, so far a6 the 
boarding department was conoerned, of the two Institutions. The 
complications of such arrangement, and the anticipation of financial 
and other difficulties in carrying it out, led to its abandonment. 
Just at this point, moreover, reliable intelligence, from one who had 
come through the lines, was received, that the Seminary and its 
buildings, as he had seen them within the few days previous, were 
uninjured, and presented very much their old appearance. The effect 
of this announcement was very cheering, and it was eventually 
decided to gfve up the effort in regard to the High-School, and io 
make trial of the Seminary at Staunton. It is a noticeable &ct, 
that the proposed new locality, near as it was to Eichmond, was 
one of the few in Virginia nntouched by military movement or 
occupation, and tliat its purchase would probably have saved its 
value in funds of the Seminary, those especially in bank stock, 
which at the close of the war were of no value. Dr. Sparrow 
evidently regarded the proposed scheme of reorganization, particu- 
larly that feature combining Uie two Institutions, as visionary and 
impracticable ; and in tliis opinion, Mr. McGkire, the Principal of 
the High-School, fully concurred. It is a leaf in the bistoryof the 
Seminary, as in the biography of Dr. Sparrow, which will not be 
-without its interest to some of our readers. 

The actual carrying out of the plan Uius decided upon was un- 
avoidably pc«tponed for a few months. It was entered upon by 
Dr. Sparrow and Dr. Packard in December. In the interval the 
former was called as a delegate from the Diocese of Virginia, to 
attend a special council of the SouUtem Dioceses, at Columbia, 
South Carolina, to consider the questiofi and manner of distinct 
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organization. The result of this meeting was the proposal of a 
constitntion to be submitted to the dioceses, and, upon tiieir accq)t- 
ance, to be the basis of a genend council of the dioceses consent- 
ing. On hia way to this meeting, he epent several days in Rich- 
mond, where the writer met him, and was particulariy struck, in 
conversation with him, by the absence of two states of feeling 
which, at that time, with others, seemed so prevalent, those of 
bitterness and despondency — wrath i^ainst men, and want of 
&itii in God. His invariable tone was one of forbearance and 
cheerfulness. The latter was most remarkable. Indeed, with the 
exception of the season of perplexity incident to the condition of 
things during the spring of this year, and before hostilities actually 
commenced, this peculiarity of his disposition remained unaffected. 
It was encouraging to one's spirit to be with him, to witness his 
repose of spirit, his cheerful trust in the overruling wisdom and 
goodness of Qod, his ready sympathy and prompt aid wherevs 
they oould be afibrded. One little incident remains, coming ap in 
conversation, and bearing upon the conflict then going on. He 
was speaking of tiia &cility with which ^cient soldiera could be 
eroded out of our population. " When," said he, " I was at Stoib- 
ling Springs, I was walking witii one of tiie bo3rs, some ten or 
twelve years of age, who had been out with his gun in search of 
game. 'Look there, Doctor,' said he, pointing to a small bird up a 
tree some distance off,, 'look there, I am going to shoot that bird's 
head off.' And sure enough, the bird fell, and his head was gone. 
Small chance for an object the size of a man if Uiat boy should 
ever be a soldier." 

The conference at Columbia terminated toward the close of 
November, and soon after the Doctor returned to Staunton. In 
December the effort was made to resume, with such students as 
oonld be obtained, the exercises of the Seminary. The number 
was small, and Uiis was made smaller by the conscription of the 
next spring. Dr. Packard, at this time, rejoined him, and for five 
months they gave instruction to the students under their charge. 
In the spring of 1862 it was thought advisable, in view of militaiy 
movements faared or contemplated, to make a change of locality. 
Dr. Packard, therefore, returned to his family, in Fauquier, and 
was prevented by sickness and other providences firom taking part 
in the efiort to keep the Seminary going, until after the close of the 
war. Dr. Sparrow, at the same time, moved to Halifax county, in 
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t^e soutliem interior of Virginia, where, after awhile, he was re- 
joined by the studentB, and for five months, that is, until the winter 
of 1862, gave them instruction. During Hub time he found a home 
at the house of the Rev. John T. Clark, and, as mentioDed by hie 
ho8t, was not only engaged in his teaching during the week, but 
nearly every Sunday, at one point or another, preached for his 
brethren in the nei^borhood. "He was about four miles ^m my 
house," says the Bev. Mr. Powers. " I had knowD him before, and 
he frequently visited us dviring hia sojourn in Halifax, walking 
the four miles, and sometimes spending a day and night with us. 
Hie un&iling cheerfulness, the charm of his conversation, his 
familiarity with every topic, at home in the simplest as well as in 
the most abstruse, and enjoying the one as mnch as the other, his 
tinostentatious simplicity, his power of adapting himself to every 
one, so that all, children as well ae grown people, felt at home with 
him, ajid delighted to be in his company, were traits that made 
us look forward to his visits with delight and expectation that 
weahall never forget." "Oar little band," says one of the stu* 
dents of that time, Bev, William H. Meade, " was scattered from 
Staunton, whence Dr. Sparrow proceeded with his &mily, to Bev. 
John T. Clark's, in Halifax. I^te in the following summer, some 
five students, F. D. Thompson, Davies, N. H. Lewis, E. H. Ingle, 
and W. H. Meade, collected around the Doctor, all except E. H. 
Ingle boarding in Mr. Clark's family. We were thus thrown into 
very intimate relations with him. A little later, two oUiers joined 
us, Burke, and J. A. Mitchell, of Maryland. In the following 
winter we went back to Staunton again. 

"The general result of this intercourse, while I do not recall any- 
thing special to relate in connection with it, was to deepen in us 
love and admiration for the man. There could be no question as 
to the Christian and the scholar. We found him genial and gush- 
ing as abc^; ready to take part in the homely sports of our coun- 
try home. In social intercourse he took strong hold of the heri- 
table community in which he was sojourning. He was virtually, sq 
far ae the pulpit wae concerned, the minister of the parish, preach- 
ing, as he did, almost every Sunday while I stayed in Hali&x. He 
seemed specially to delight in the religious exercises Mr. Clark was 
accustomed to hold upon his premises for colored folks; often would 
Dr. Sparrow conduct them himself, while he was largely infinential 
in getting us at similar work about tiie neighborhood. In a word, 
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we were all drawn to him as teacher, coanaellor, friend — almoet 
companion — and to me his memory is precious." 

One httle drcvunatance, mentioned by the doctor himself, in con- 
nection with his sojoom in Halifax, jnat here has its place : " I 
wao," said he, "one afternoon standing on the porch, and saw a 
wretched-looking man — a soldier — approaching, who, I supposed, 
was seeking assistance, and it was only after he came up and spoke 
to me that I recognized him. I did not know," said be, his face 
flushing and his eyee filling, " I did not know my own son !" 

It was just before the removal to Hali£u tlkat an event took 
place of moamfol significance to Dr. Sparrow, to the Diocese of 
Virginia, and the whole Church — ^the deaih of Bisht^ Meade. 
The Bishop's relations to the Seminiuy, as one of its foondere, if, 
indeed, he may not be regarded as its founder, and, as President of 
the Board of Trustees, had brought him into dose relations with 
Dr. Sparrow in his work. Their thorough accord npon the great 
questions at issue in the Church brought them still more closely 
together. It is deeply to be regretted HbaA their correepondfflioe, 
which seems to have been full and frequent, should have entirely 
disappeared. And it was with do ordinary emotion that intelli- 
gence of this nfonmftd event was received by the survivor. His 
ieelingB foand expression in the sermon affixed to the biogranhy of 
the Bishop, preached originally, and soon after the event, at Staun- 
ton, but afterwards incorporated by Bishop Johns in his volume. 

But the sadness of this loss to himself, in common with the whole 
Ohorch, was followed by another of a personal, private nature — 
that of another bdoved child, Mrs. Smith, in her distant home of 
missionary labor. It will be remembered that in the spring of 
1861 he was greatly perplexed and grieved at the prospect of the 
abandonment of the mission, and the return homeward of herself 
and husband. Arrangements, however, had been effected by which 
the mission could be sustained. Scarcely, however, had he re- 
ceived the announcement of this fact, b^ore it was followed by Uiat 
of her departure. The following letter of Bishop Boone tells die 
mournful story : — 

"BHAiiaHAi, July 30, 1862. 
"Mt Dbab Bbothbe:— 

" It grievee me to commanicate the melanchcJy tidings we b&va 
j-eceived from the North. Tour precious dat^ter Susan, oor 
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belovfld aiBter, has been taken away from as. She was carried off 
by cholera, aa in a moment. I will give the puticalars in the 
words of Mr. and Mrs. McCartie, who, by a kind ProTidence, were 
with oar brother and sister in the hour of their trial. 

"Mrs. McCarUe writes, onder date of Joly 14tih, 1862 : 'Mr. 
Smith begs me to write a few lines to tell you of (he nnexpected 
and severe bereavement which has befallen him. Dear Mrs. 
Smith 'sleeps in Jesos.' She died of cholera, this morning. Dr. 
McCartie was providentially here, and it is a comfort to feel that 
everything was done for her that coold be, although God has taken 
her to Himself. Mrs. Smith had been two weeks in Tentai (Chi- 
foo), and waa expecting to oome home Friday, but was prevent«d. 
However, she sent her little Fannie and Johnnie, hoping to come 
the next day, bnt the very heavy rains prevented. Sabbath f. h. 
Mr. Smith went for her ; she was delighted to reach home once 
more, bat had Boffered ^m headache all day, and after tea and 
prayers retired early. About nine o'dock she asked for some medi- 
cine for diarrhcea, as she feared she might disturb us in the night. 
About midnight Dr. McCartie waa called, aa she had cramps in her 
limbe; and from that time Dr. McCartie and Mr. Smith carefuUy 
watched and nursed her till six this morning. I find my husband 
has already written you a note, so I will not add more.' 

"Dr. McCartie writes under the same date, Monday, the 14th 
July. He writes from Mr. Smith's house: 'My dear Bishop 
Boone: Mrs. McCartie and I accepted Mr. and Mrs. Smith's kind 
invitation to come out here on Friday P. u., although Mrs. Smith 
was obliged to remain in Tentai, in attendance on Mrs. Holmes, 
who had been sick for some ten or twelve days previously. The 
rain* and the Sabbath kept us from starting from Larry-chow, and 
last evening Mrs. Smith was enabled to get out here, much worn 
out and ailing, owing to fatigue and oare in nursing, which waa too 
mnch for her in her state of health. Last night, about eleven p. 
M., she was taken with cholera, and, in her weak and exhausted 
state, a few hours have been sufficient to loose the silver cord, and 
while I am now writing (in hope to catch the mail) her spirit is 
just leaving the earthly house of her tabernacle, we trust to he 
clothed upon with her house which is from heaven. 

"'Six A. u. She is gone. Poor brother Smith is heart-broken, 
but leans on Jeeus. It is a comfort to us all that Mrs. McCartie 
and I are with him, although we have been able to do but little 
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for onr departed sister. Mrs. Smith said bat'littie, bnt her 
answers to my <piestionB indicated a calm reliance upon Christ, and 
a willing and cheerful sabmisaion to God'a holy will. I said, 'You 
are willing to leave the issue with him?' She said, 'Tee.' 'Are 
yon able to rely peacefully upon him?' 'T^, I think so.' Mr. 
8. wishes her buried at Larry-chow. As soon as the friends can 
get here from Yentai we will determine upon the plans to be 
{>uraued. As the mail is expected in anhonr or two, I have been 
obliged to write in great haste.' 

"This is all the information wo have received, and I have copied 
it for you, my dear brother, as I know every line will have a deep 
inter^t for yon. We have not yet heard from Mr. Smith, and do 
iiot know if any news ^ent home to you by the last mail. 

" Mrs. Boone luts written to Mr. Smith, bef^ng him to send little 
Fanny to us, as we can perhaps take better care of her than any of 
his other friends. Jane, our Iiish nurse, promises to do her best 
for her, and Onr little Bobbie pleads very hard for a little com- 
panion. It wiU benefit both the children to be bother, and 1 
have no doubt Mr. S. will send her to us if -he can make op his 
mind to the separation. I will write to him and advise him to 
come down himself, as it' is too much for him to undertf&e a missiou 
by himselt We may probably get a line from him before the mail 
leaves, and I will keep this letter open to communicate any furdier 
information we may receive. We are an afflicted mission, and we 
mourn deeply the loss of your dear daughter; but we know that 
' He doeth all things veil ' who has taken her away from as, and 
we say to Him, 'Thy will be done.' It ia in/intte witdom and love 
that have ordered this dispensation, and we want to be under just 
these two infinite attribates. 

"August 2. We have just received news from Mr. 8. as late 
as the 27th of July. He and the baby were both well There 
has been sad mortality at Cbi-foo. A Mr. Hall and child, Mrs. 
Bonheur, and the last remaining child of the Mills' have died. It 
is sad, sad ; enough to make us all weep. God in mercy sanctify it 
to Us all. You must all live under a dreadfdl tension, with so masy 
dear ones daily exposed to a violent death. God in mercy grant us 
peace, on those terms He sees to be best for all. Mrs. Boone joins 
me in kind regards to Mrs. Sparrow and all your ftunfly. 
" WiUi much sympathy, 

"Afi'ectionately yours, Wm. J. BOOHB. 

"Hev. Dr. Sparrow." 
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' In die spring of 1863, the year after, daring IJie Diocesaa Coon- 
cU, the writer visited, with the Doctor, the Bishop's grave, in 
HoUjnvood Cemetery, near Ki<^unond. In the coarse of the walk 
he sfwke of his daughter who was resting in the same locality, snd 
of the other who soon followed her, and when he came to the grave 
of the Bishop, it was with deep emotion that he contemplated and 
spoke of it. His feelings toward the Bishop were very pecnliar; 
those not only of high admiration and regard, bat of obligation 
and deep affection. And when, some four or five years afterward, 
he was assailed as a teacher of folse doctrine, one part of his reply 
was, that bo &r as two independent minds, seeking the truth, could 
be B^d to have the same opinions, the Bishop's and his were the 
aame ; that between them there was no substantial difference. 

The return to Staunton took place, as we have seen, in the fall 
or winter of 1862-3. And with the exception of brief visits in the 
neighborhood, to preach, and the annnal call to the DiooesaD Coon- 
cil, in Richmond, his residence there continued until the summer of 

1865, when he returned to the Seminary. Hie own memorandum, 
in tJie Record Book of the proceedings of tiie Faculty, made in 

1866, gives as the material for this period; — 

"In the month of May, 1861, the officers and students of the 
Theol(^cal Seminary were interrupted in their duties by the 
naticmal calamities which fell upon them. The stddente dispersed 
to their homee, NortJi and South ; the Bev. Dr. May went to his 
relations in Philadelphia; the Bev. Dr. Packard to his, in Fauquier 
County, Vii^pnia; and the Rev. Dr. Sparrow to Staunton, Augusta 
Connt^. In Stannton, with the sanction of the Board of Trustees, 
was made the temporary location of the Seminary ; some students 
assembled for instruction, and for five months Dr. Span-ow and 
Dr. Packard taught them in conjunction. This was during the 
months of December, 1861, and January, February, March, and 
Apnl, 1862. After that, the former returned to his fiunily, in 
Fanquier, and the latter retired, to avoid the dang^v and excite- 
ments of war, to Elaiifax County, and there taught for five months. 
After that he returned to Staunton again, and there remained with 
tiie students which conscription left him, to the close of the war." 

The life in Staunton would naturally be one of little striking 
incident. Reports of raiding parties, and military movements, 
especially toward the close, would, at times, abound, and be pro- 
ductive of their due excitement. With these exceptions, and mak- 
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ing allowanoe for the common barden which rested npon all hearts, 
the little theological circle of professors and students went on with- 
out disturbance in their peculiar duties. Dr. Packard was not 
able to rejoin them after the return to Staunton, and Dr. Sparrow, 
therefore, in the work of instruction, went on alone. The recita- 
tions, part of the time, were held in the veetry-room of the church, 
sometimes in the Doctor's stud; ; at times, when he was feeble, with 
the teacher on a lounge, in a reclining position — his "clinical lec- 
tures," as he himself humorously called them. As the number of 
students, for a large portion of the time, was very small, he took 
one or two pupils in the cUssics. With diese were varied, as we 
have seen, his occasional duties in the pulpiL He always bore in 
warm and grateful remembrance the kindness and hospitaUty with 
which he was treated by this community ; spoke of their thougfat- 
M attention and aid, during a portion of hie residence among them. 
And the impression made by him upon them was most salutary. 
To a degree shared by very few, he appreciated the great ca- 
lamity which had fJEilten alike upon the country and upon him- 
sdf. The length, and breadth, and depth, and height of that 
calamity, in all its consequences, material, social, moral, and espe- 
cially spiritual, were painfully realized. As a refugee, the pAC»- 
liarities of this season of b'i^ were eepeciaUy wrought into his 
own experience. * He was thus thoroughly sympathetic with those 
around him, but not overcome by despondency. He endeavored to 
be cheerful, and others were sustained and cheered by his presence 
and influence. "I saw a great deal," is the language of a corres- 
pondent, "of our departed friend during the war, and greatly 
enjoyed intercourse with him. He bore his trials, that of pecu- 
niary pressure included, with Christian fortitude. Indeed, his 
checu^uInesB was truly to be admired. I never heard him express 
himself at all aa regarded the causes of the war; but only felt that 
it was a privilege to hear him converse, and that it was well to 
have been with him." "I saw Dr. Sparrow," says Ool. Skinner, 
"during the last year of the war, very frequently, and I need not 
aay I enjoyed greatly his kind visits. He wrote me a letter from 
the Seminary, shortly after his return there, expressive of his sense 
of obligation, and full of warm utterances toward the people of 
Staunton- for their many kindnesses to him. I wish, very moch, 
now, that I had fneserved it." "The war, as you no doubt know, 
was a great trial to him ; and the secular piq>er8 of the day, I think I 
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heard him a&y, he never read. His heart was fall of the tenderest Bjnn- 
p&thy for the people of the South in their Bufferings. Bat, as a fol- 
lower of the Prince of Peace, he deprecated all war ; and my impraa* 
aioQ is — I would not like to speak with entire poBitivenesa about this 
— that his opinion was, so far as our struggle iDVolved and turned 
n^oa Uie maintenance of slavery, that we were hopelessly contending 
with the spirit of the age. . He rather shrank &om conversation on 
these subjects. I Uiiok it always greatly pained him; bat I shall 
never forget his deep emotion one summer afternoon, as he paced 
my &ont porch, in full view of woods, and waving fields, and serene 
mountains in the distance, and poured forth his soul in holy regrets 
at the internecine strife in whi(di our country waa involved ; so that 
even when, perhaps, I did not altogether coincide with him, I did 
not hesitate to admire his Christian eameetness, nor could I fail to 
discern that his ^irit dwelt in the beauty of holiness. Could one 
but be favored with a record of his inner life during those years of 
trial, there are but few of us, I imagine, who would not derive 
spiritual benefit therefrom." 

"He occupied," says another, Mrs. Sheffey, "a portion of the 
house of Mrs. K., but kept a separate eetablishment, tiimiture 
being provided for himself and family, and, as was, doubtless, 
always the case, he greatly enjoyed his domestic life. He endured 
some of the privations incident to the war. It was, however, the 
pleasure of tJie people to remember bim in many acts of kindness 
and loving oonaideration. And it is a sweet pleasure to those 
whose privily it was to share with him what Qod had bestowed on 
them, to recur to those troubled times, and to recall the memory of 
hia grateful appreciation of the goodness of God in opening the 
people's hearts toward him. He was much beloved in the congre- 
gation, among whom be frequently ministered in holy things, in 
the pulpit and otherwise. He visited many familiee frequently, 
and systematically; and in some of them be was a household iavor- 
itd. He was everywhere a welcome guest. His sympathy, bis 
int^'est, and tender oneness with many of us in our sorrows, in 
connection with the trials of the times, can never be forgotten, 
EDs heart overfiowed viik tender feeling and grief as he witnessed 
the afflictions of oar people; and to the sorrowing and anxious he 
always brought t^e predoos balm of Christiao consolation. 

"His healUi was not robust; he suffered much from languor; 
but be abated not bis work. He was afflicted with sleeplessness; 
17 
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the noise on the streets, and the barkings of dc^ at night, aSect- 
ing his deUcate nervous temperament, so as to drive airay refresh- 
ing slumber. Indeed, to the writer of this he onoe remarked that 
he scarcely ever became folly anconecious in sleep. His fikvoiite 
theme in religious oonvereation was, 'The Heavenly Rest.' On 
one occasion, he started from his seat, walked tiie floor hurriedly, 
and exclaimed : ' 0, think what it will b^ to serve Him uoclii^ged 
by these bodies 1' 

" He frequently spoke of death, and expressed the desire that 
he might not have to endure a long and wasting sickness, but that, if 
it were God's will, he might go quickly to his eternal home ! And 
his Heavenly FaUier heard him, and 'so He gave His beloved rest.' 

" Unselfishness and self-sacrifice were braits of character promi- 
nently broaght forward daring his stay wiUi us. He was an exile 
from his once pleasant and congenial home, and expoeed to many 
trials; but no mormnr or complaint ever escaped his lips. He 
found God everywhere, and realized fully that ba him all that was 
was full of blessing. He was calm and trustful in the midst of the 
most exciting events, greatly wise as a counsellor, and brotherly as 
a comforter. On one occasion he left his own place of abode, and, 
with his ^nily, spent a week in a friend's hooa^old, to comfort 
and protect its inmates, who were deprived of the protection of the 
exiled head of the &mily. 

"There were no busy, startling incidents connected with bis stay 
in Staunton. But there was left behind him, when he went from 
our midst, profound sorrow at his departure, and the sweet influ- 
ence of a thousand remembered acts of kindness and of love which 
make the sum of a good man's life. And among none will his 
memory be kept green and fresh longer than among his loving 
friends of old Trinity." 

The following letter to Dr. Packard, who, at this time, was in 
Alexandria, belongs here. It contains a beautiful tribute to their 
departed colleague. Dr. May; and it affords, incidentally, evidence 
of the difficulties of communication between friends across the lioea 
of the opposing armies. 

"Staohtoh, March 25, 1864. 
"Rev. ahd veet Deab Bbothee: — 

" I do not know when I have been more agreeably surprised than 
by a visit, this morning, from Dr. P.; and I gladly embrace the 
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Opportunity of writing. I have written yoa several times daring 
the last twelve months, bat know not that you have got any of my 
letters. The last from yoa was November the fifth, and for many 
a month before I had heard nothing. I am thankial to learn that 
yoor health is decidedly improving, and that yoa are getting on 
pretty comfortably. 

" I am in my old place, ' room-keeping,* as the phrase is. I have, 
at the present, Mr. Gardner, whom yoa know, Mr. McEim and 
Mr. Mitchell, from Maryland, and Mr. Hutchinson, who was in 
the preparatory department when we broke up. Between tiiem all, 
I have a hard time. Ingle has been ordained, and is gone; 
Mitchell has, also, been ordained, and will, probably, soon go; aUd 
Gardner and McKim expect to be ordained in seven weeks. Others 
are talking of joining the Seminary. 

" All yoor old friends here are as osaal. Bishop Johns is going, 
in a fortnight, to Hali&x, to keep house, at least for the summer. 
Do yon know anything aboat my son William, or my daughter 
Mary ? I have got but one letter from W., and I wonder at his 
silence. 

" Your last lett«r did not reach me for two months after its date. 
Before it arrived I had been shocked and grieved, more than I can 
express, by Hie news of Dr. May's death. Few soch ChriatianB 
have gone to heaven c^ lat« years. It was specially sad to me that 
in his sickness his mind was unhinged by disease most of the time. 
I should like to have beard of his last moments if lucid. 

" My &mily are, in point of health, about as usuaL L., who 
made us a visit of a fortnight, the first in a year and a half, is quite 
well. T. is in Petersbui^, but not at all well; and as to W., you 
know more of him than I do, most probably, 

"My family here desire to be most affectionately remembered to 
Mrs. F. Write as soon as you can, and believe me, truly, 

"Tour affectionate broUier, W, Spaerow." 

"On the first day of January, 1866," writes Eev. Mr. Hayden, 
describing the last four months in Staunton, " I went to Staunton 
to enter the theolc^ical Seminary. I fotmd a seminary in name, 
but hardly in &ct, since it consisted of only one jm)fessor, Bev, 
Dr. Sparrow, and one student, Mr. Thomas 0. Hutchinson, of 
Canada, a discharged soldier. Mr. H. was a man of considerable 
promise and great earnestness. He had entered in the £lll of 
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1864, and died, I think, of typhoid pneumonia, on the 12th of 
March, 1866, leaving Uie Seminary ooce more wiUi the one profes- 
sor, and one student, mysell Dr. Sparrow vaa then living at Mrs. 
Forterfield Kenney's, and Mr. Hatchinson and myself boarded our- 
selves, at the house of Mrs. Wm. Einney. Of the life of Dr. Spar- 
row during this time and the following months, until he removed 
to Alexandria, I suppose little could be learned from any one. Mr. 
Hutchinson and myself were in different classes, and, therefore, 
recited separately. I am sure Dr. Sparrow took the same interest 
in our studies, and lectured to us aa earnestly, and with the same 
&ithful devotion to his duties, as he manifested afterward when the 
Seminary was fuller and his claasee more interesting. Excepting 
in the lecture, we saw but little of the Doctor; wiough, however, to 
ba deeply impressed with the saintly character of the man, and to 
learn to love him. His sons were all in the army, and one in a 
Umted States prison. As I knew them, he frequently spoke of 
them and of the war, but studiously kept himself in ignorance of 
much that occurred, hardly ever reading a secular paper. His 
purpose, doubtless, was to keep his mind &ee from the anxieties 
and excitemente which such raiding would produce. 
' "I remember, as a little incident, on one occasion taking him a 
plate of butter, I having learned that he had none ; it was then 
worth $8.00 a pound. After thanking me warmly, he asked, 'How 
did you bring it — in a basket?' I replied, 'No, Doctw, I carried 
the plate in my hand.' Opening his eyes, as he was accustomed to 
do at anything peculiar, he said, ' I must congratnlate you, sir, upon 
the absence of that &lse pride that would make many a man 
ashamed to carry a plate through the street.' As the thonght <tf 
shame had not entered my mind, hie manner and words I have 
not been able to forget. The Doctor had warm ties to bind 
him to t^e North, yet that his deep sympathies were with oor 
people in their severe struggle, no one could foil to know from 
his spirit and conversation. My impression of such fact was 
deepened by everjrthing be said on the subject. Ha had, how- 
ever, peculiar views about wars. He seemed to think that do 
man should use wet^ns of carnal war&re, even in hia own 
defence, and was accustomed to say Uiat if his life were in danger 
he would not strike a blow. This sentiment the Doctor acted out, as 
he sevend times told us, even in respect to his property ; that he 
had lost it rather than sue for his rights." 
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Witib tie dose of Uie war was the almost immediate pre- 
eentation of the question of the reetoratioo of the SemiDary. 
The buildings had escaped destractton, but were atill in use as 
ho^tals, and in Uie hands of the military aathoritiee. Even if 
tamed over to their original owners, the expenses involved in 
necessary repairs and refamishing con&titut«d a seriooa obstacle. 
The buildings were a good deal injured, the fnmitiire of the 
rooms entirely gone, the enclosures and ont-honses had disappeared, 
and large portions of the grounds were covered with temporary 
Btructures for the accommodation of the sick and woonded. Still, 
it was deemed advisable to make a beginning ; and this was entered 
open in the effort to obtain possession. Success crowned this 
effort; and when, after a few months' delay, Uie Seminary buildings 
and grounds were turned over to the representatives of tie Board 
of Trustees, it was resolved to attempt reorganization. In antid- 
patioD of this, Dr. Sparrow left Staunton soon after tlie cloee of 
hostilities. It was with feelings of affectionate interest in a com- 
munity with which he had passed through the trials of a common 
calamity, as of grateful r^ard for kindnesses of whici he had 
been a recipient, that he was prepared to take his departure. That 
departure was characterized by an act of thoughtM attention on 
one side, and of grateful appreciation on the other, which may 
well find place in this reccoxl; a closing token and evidence of 
friendship and regard, in a present, most delicately tendered, of 
the means to meet the expenses of his journey and removal. 
Dr. Spawow would have been deeply affected by such an ex- 
pression of kindness at any time, and under any circumstances; 
but, as coming from that community, in tieir circumstanoee of 
the spring of 1865, it was recognized as an abounding "of their 
liberality out of the depth of their poverty," and was, therefore, 
still more cordially appreciated. 

After leaving Staunton, he stopped for a short time in Bich- 
mond, and from thence went to Baltimore and the Seminary. From 
Baltimore we have a brief letter to one of his former pupib, to 
whom we are indebted for portions of correspondence in the chap- 
ters preceding. 

" Baltimore, July 8, 1866. 
"Kev. ahd Deae Beother: — 

"I lately saw, for a few moments, a pamphlet by you^ and what 
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Z saw I was much pleaaed with. It has pat me in the notion of 
scribbling these . linee, though with a rheumatic hand, for ' auld 
lang ayne ;' though I confeea I atand in doubt how such as I will 
be regarded, even by old ftienda at t^e North. If yon can exer- 
dse no more flattering fetli^ toward ob, I tmat that, in your 
magnanimity, you will, at least, pity as) Ha (eU db how tite 
Bishop's pastoral is going to a&ct you alL Should latere \k any 
.' Alexander-the-coppersmith ' in 3rour dty, you may have tremble, 
and die-next thii^ may be an eoeUnattioal aaoeeaoa — / hope with 
a stieoetifulittue. 

■ " I am hers with Urs. S. and my daughter Frances, and two 
sons, t^e taUer looking for scHnsihing to do. As soon as the Semi- 
nary is vacated, I return to it, and begin life anew, fimtiahing my 
house afresh with everything but a cradle I It seems sti«Dge 
to find myself so situated, but it does not dishearten me. If my 
Btr^igth were equal to my ^tihts, I should not mind it. If I can, 
I shall visit New York befi»e the autumn, and shall take real 
pleasure in talking over ohi times, and being posted up for the post 
four years. You may juc^ how ignorant I am, &om the &ct that I 
never read the papers during the war. But in the meanwhile, 
steal a half hoor, and write me at this place, telling all about your- 
self, and directing the letter to the care of Ber. Jolios S. Gram- 
mer, St. Peter's Church, Baltimore. 

"Ever yours, affectionately, W. Spahbow. 

"Bm. Dr. Canfidd." 

The event contemplated in this letter, the evacualdcHi of the 
Seminary by its military occupants, took place very soon after it 
was written; and within the next six weeks the Doctor and his 
&mily were in their old residence. Dr. Packard waa also present, 
having reached there before him. The prospect, indeed, waa not at 
all assuring. Of the endowment of the Seminary, at least half had 
become worihleaa, and of that remaining a considerable portion 
was bearing no intereet. The Seminary had to be refurnished, as 
also the houses of the professors; and for all, repairs, e]q}en8ive 
and thorough, were urgently needed. It was all doubtful as to 
what might be anticipated in the material of men for the dassee, 
and quite as much so as to the capacity of the Education Society 
to afford such pecuniary aid as might be needed. Still, the effi)rt 
had to be made, and it was determined to b^n at the usual time. 
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I^xrriileiitiaUy, ihere came relief jost when it vas moet needed, 
in the diape of a legacy, made to the Institation not long before 
the war, and this Becored temporary provision for the under- 
taking. Things were righted up as far as possible. Soma few 
rooms were famished in the Seminary; furniture enongh, of tho 
simpleat kind, to mable dwm to live, was obtuned by ihe pro* 
feesors; tonporuy buildings connected with previons occupantB 
were reoMTed, a rough endoenre for the grounds was put up, and 
the anticipated opening umoosly awaited. During a part of this 
interval, in the month ai S^tember, Dr. Sparrow was in Richmond, 
at the special Diocesan Council, c^ed, in view of the condition of ' 
things which had prevented its meeting at the usual time, in the 
month of May. He was exceedingly anxious, in view of the inter- 
eete of the Seminary, as of those of peace and love, that initiatory 
movemento should be made for reunion with the General Conven- 
tion. But to this, with the lai^ majori^ of the Council, there 
were decided objections; and the whole subject was postponed 
until the next Council. With the termination of this Council came 
the time of commencement for the ezercises at the Seminary. 

During the preparations for this, or rather, just as they were 
b^:iiming, and before the Seminary had been restored to its author- 
ities, an issue, of very serious interest, both for himself and the 
Institution, was presented to Dr. Sparrow for decision: another 
invitation to Ghunbier. The autiioritiee titere, probably regarding 
the prospect of the restoration of the Virginia Seminary as a hope- 
less one, extended to him an invitation to a professorship in 
that Institution, and outwardly tiiere were very considerable 
inducements in &vor of the change. His account of its reception, 
and of hie decision and reply, are contained in the following note 
to lus old Mend, Mr. Cassius F. Lee, who was tiien working with 
him for restoration at Alezaodria. 

"Baluhoke, June 26, 1865. 
"My Deae Sib; — 

" I have just received your letter. I got here yesterday morn- 
ing, by steamer from Richmond, after a most &tiguing journey from 
Staunton. But though wearied in body, Mrs. S., F. and myself 
have been refreshed in spirit by seeing our children. 

"Immediately on the receipt of the proposition from Ohio, I de- 
clined it. I have do disposition to leave Virginia while she thinks 
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my servicee wort^ liaving. Her b^ng in disbreas U a reaaoD with 
me, if I can live at all, to abide with her, and share her lot. 

"Truly and affectionately yours, W. Spabeow. 

'^C.F.Lu, Etq., Alexandria, Va." 

With this determination, and with the feeling ezpreeeed a week 
or two after, in the letter to Dr. Can£eld — " It seema strange to find 
myself so situated, but it does not dishearten me. If my strength 
were eqnal to my spirita, I should not mind it " — he waa prepared to 
take his part in rebuilding what had been thrown down. The 
' degree of auccees connected with that effort will form one of the 
subjects of the ohapter foUowing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WOBE OF BESTOB ATIOIT. 

It was, as already hinted, under vecy discouraging circumataQces 
that the session of 1866-6 was began. Apart from unallayed 
excitement in <Hie portion of the coontrj, and hopeless depression 
in the other, the consequent fe^ng of uncertainty as to the pohti- 
cal, social, and eccleaiaatical future, thare vera, in the peculiar 
drcumstancee of the Seminary itself, certain features well calcu- 
lated to produce discouragement. The loss of so large a part of 
the endowment, already mentioned, had its necessary influenoe. 
This, under the most fkvorable circumstances, would have been a 
serious calamity. It was, of course, greatly aggravated by those 
of the time. In the Diocese of Virginia, from iriilch contributions 
might have seemed due, individuda and congr^iations, hiUierto 
most liberal friends of the Seminary, were stru^Ung with pov- 
erty. The diocese, moreover, bad not, as yet, adjusted her relations 
to the Qeneral Convention ; and there was, manifestly, a dif&culty 
in seeking aid in that direction. In the other Southern dioceses 
there were the same difficulties, pecuniary and eccleeiastical; and, 
with the exception of Kentucky and South Carolina, but little 
B)rmpathy, theological or ecclesiastical, with the Seminary of Vir- 
ginia. The Johns legacy, which had come in opportunely for the 
special emergent^ of making the start, could last but for a short 
time. Contrasted with these prospects were the most pressing 
necesaitieB, mentioned in the close of the last chapter, arising from 
the dilapidation and emptinass of the buildings, and want of enclo- 
sures for the grounds. As, however, the beginnings were expected 
to be small, provision was made to the extent possible for necessi- 
ties as they might arise. The Prayer Hall was iumished, to be 
used for morning and evening worship, as also for Sunday services 
during the first four or five months of the session. It served, also, 
during the week, as a recitation room for Dr. Packard. Dr. Spar- 
row's claasea were provided for in his study, the recitation rooms 
not being, as yet, furnished. The chapel having been used for 
reUgioua services during tiie mditary occupation, was in somewhat 
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better condition thaa the other buildings. In view, however, of 
ibe difScolty and expense of heating it, aa also of the am&ll congre- 
gation, it waa not tued until the following spring. 

From the neceeuties of the case, and the material at band, there 
were but two theological classes, a junior and middle class, and one 
of preparatories. Some of those who had been in Staunton, with 
one or two additions, formed the middle daes, and the other two 
classes were made up of new material Br. 6paiTow tau^t Church 
History, in addition to hia usual oourae, and gave instmcticm, also, 
to some of the students in the Preparatory D^tartment Dr. Pack- 
ard, also, had extra classes ; and toward the dose of the seBaini 
one of 1^6 stodeots, Mr. Dudley, now assistant Bishop of Een- 
tuc^, rendered very efScieut aid in teaching preparatory daasee. 
The number was quite as large, if not larger Hian had been antici- 
pated ; and the effect of getting under way was to pvB encourage* 
meat to all ccmcemed. We have but a few letters of Dr. Spar- 
row's daring this session. Accounts from some of his pi^ils give 
intereeting particulars. The writer Tisited the Seminary twice 
during this session. During the first visit the Doctor was absent, 
called away by the illness, terminating in the death of hia eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Jerome. At this time, the first of April, 1866, the 
appearance of things, especially of the grounds, was peculiarly 
discouraging. The very graes had, in many places, in the sucoee- 
sionof camps, been killed to t^e roots, leaving the fields fall of bare 
places. This, indeed, was very much the ^pearance of tilings in 
the country between the Seminary and Alexandria, as there had 
been no cultivation, except in small garden-patches, since the spring 
of 1861, and the ground occupied by the campe had been thus 
cleared of v^etation. The writer remembers, during this visit, 
standing in Dr. Packard's porch, on the bright April Sunday 
morning, and as he looked over the grounds and neighborhood in 
sight, it was with the involuntary question, can there be a restora- 
tion? Can any one hereafter have an idea as to how this place 
looked in former times? Wonderful it was how soon that reatora- 
tion came. The very causes of the evil ministered to its removal 
As soon as the campe were gone, the residue of those camps, the 
scattered seed of their forage, the enriching influence of human and 
animal occupation, hastened restoration. Orase, in an unuaaal 
amoant, covered the country, and very soon tiie barenees had dis- 
appeared. 
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The second of these visttB vas immecUately after the Council in 
Alexandria, nearly two montha later, when he walked out with Dr. 
Sparrow on Sunday afternoon, and shared with him in the hopeful 
anticipation of restored prosperity to the loitttation. The Council 
had just settled the qoeatiiu of the relations of the diocese to the 
Qmeml Oamrei^am. The board of Trustees had elected an addi- 
tional professor, to take the duties of the lamented Dr. May, and 
there were bvorable intimatioiiB that the nomber of students, for 
the next session, would be considerably increased. During this 
Council, the Doctor was still wearing a suit of Confederate honie- 
spun, one of the memorials of l^e season of trial through which 
he had been passing. 

A brief extract from one of his letters of this session will show 
that, while hastily engaged in his work at the Seminary, bis inter- 
est in the general afiaire of the Church was undiminished. "I 
regretted," says he to Dr. Canfield, "that you were not in New 
• York when I passed throi^b. I should have liked much to - have 
talked about old times, and got posted up for the years that I have 
loet in ezila. There is one thing I exceedingly want to know in 
regard to the preaeat, and that is the effect of the controversy 
between Bishop P. and his presbyters, in which you were magna 
fort. If you should haire ten minutee' leisure at any time, do 
write me, and let me know. Why hare not trials come ? What 
is the inBuence of the whole affiur on Presbyterial liberty? Have 
we secured by the mov^nent anything in time to come? Do you 
ever come to the Capital? . If so, do not fail to visit us here." 

To Bev. J. A. Jeeoue. 

"Thbolooioal Seuisabt, 0<^ber 2, 1866. 
"Mt Deab J.: — 

"Having nothing very special to do to-night, I am disposed to 
drop you a lint Day after to-morrow my work begins. Two 
students are on the ground, and there is a &ir prospect of several 
more. It would be absurd in us to look for any bat the humblest 
beginnii^. You have heard how we have all been sick, of the 
intermittent; but I doubt not we are all through the worst of it 
I hope, therefore, that neither that, nor anything else, will call you 
back till your errand is accomplished; We shall take good care of 
M. and the children. I suppose you will want to be at the Gene- 
ral Convention. J. has just written me^ he will be there if possi' 
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ble. I wish I could be tiieie, chiefly, hovever , to see the brethrea 
from whom I have been cat off for five Tears. As to the Convett- 
tion, the most expressive and efficieot course they can pursue in 
regard to reunion is to be silent. Any one who really knows the 
South, must be aware that tJiere is no separatist, schiamatical 
spirit in the Episcopal Church thereof; all want to re-establish their 
old ecclesiastical relations. It is already done in spirit, and soon 
will be done in form, if loquaciona pohtical Oharchmen Uirow no ob- 
stacle in the way. But why talk thus? The Lord liveth. Let 
me hear from you. Love to all the brethren you meet that will 
accept it. 

"Your affectionate lather, W»f. Spabhow." 

" TEEOLoaiOAL Seu iHAST, October 25, 1866. 
" Deab J.: — 

" Though I have so recently written to yon, I am disposed to 
write again. I ihank Ifr. R for his sn^eetion, and may, here- • 
after, tarn it to account. I am glad to hear Mr. Q. P. spoke about 
us before the Church Missionary Society, and was listened to bivor- 
ably. It grievee me, however, to think that the Hberality of eo 
good a man as Mr. W. should be turned away frvm ns I:^ what 
occurred in the Convention. Be they right or wrong, we are not 
the Convention ; and whUe we are not the Convention, we are oor- 
selves, t. e., the Seioinary, the same we ever were. As long as I 
am connected yriik it, the Seminary shall always be what it was 
when dear Dr. May was of our number. 

"Between him and me, and, so for as I know, between him and 
others who controlled the Seminary and determined its character, 
there never was t^e slightest difference of ofonion. He supposed our 
calhng was to teach theology, and not pohtics, and from die latter 
we all kept aloof. As r^ards war, oh, how earnestly did we depre- 
cste it t He would gladly have given, I beUeve, all he was worth 
in this world to avert it, and so would I. As to slavery, while he 
and we all deprecated its sudden abolition as productive of mischief 
all round, we never regarded it as anything else than an evil, socmer 
or later, in the providence of Qod, to be removed. If the Semi- 
nary ever did work vfaich was acceptable to Qod, and beneficial to 
the Church, there is no reason now, so far as its tone and principles 
are concerned, why it should not continue so to do. And for the 
.same reason, therefore, the class of men who befriended us in 
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former years may very conBmtentty aid as in our present great 
necessity. When the Seminary ceasee to anstain Evangelical 
principles, or preeumes directly or indirecUy to encourage dis- 
loyalty to the government under which we live, I shall consider it 
to have departed from its caUing and original design, and I am done 
with it. 

"The doings of the Convention, which you say prodnced such 
excitement, admit, on all sides, of a better and &irer interpretation 
than passion can at present give them. As yon say, there was no 
' dictation ' in the conduct of Bisbqw Atkinson and Lay. Whatever 
their own private opinions on the subject in its political relations, they 
might very veil wish that the thanksgiving should be confined to 
the restoration of peace. Under that word every man might surely 
be allowed to comprehend more or lees, according to his own pri- 
vate opinions. If thankful for peace, especially under the circum* 
stances, they must be opposed to war, and set against a return of 
it. They must, also, have acquiesced in the dedsion of Providence 
as seen in the finale of that war. In the preoent spre state of 
their feelings, then, why insist on more? WhaXtpiritucU good can 
come of it ? It is not for l^iislation of this kind to set the heart 
right, if it is wrong. And should it be thought that every mem- 
ber should adopt certain political prinoipUa under pain of virtual 
ezconunnnication, let it be remembered that, so &r as the theologi- 
eal emtneiaiion of these prindplee is concerned, all parties are 
already agreed. It is only in the praetieal appHoation of them 
they dif^; and to insist diat they practically agree in this regard, 
is to identify church and state, religion and politics. But I- did 
not mean to say so much. I only add, that ten years hence many 
among us will wonder how we oould be so biased by feeling. Thank 
Qod, it is veiy much precluded in my oaee by my position. 

"Do you hear anything of the New York troubles? As I said 
in my last, that, in my view, is vastly more important to us as a 
Church than much that is now exciting them in Philadelphia. I 
am curious to see how the miasfonary bisk^ will come out, and 
whether they will give us one out of the batch. I hope C. is a sound 
man, for a Sgh-Oturohman. 

"I have done as you directed with the bond, and returned it to 
the company. Return my kind regards to the brethren that wished 
to be remembered to me. I know nothing of D. By the way, 
late as it is in the year, if the K E. B. has an almanac for this 
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year or the next, or botii, send to- bring them ynih yoo. Mrs. 6. 
made as a visit to-day, with her cbildreo, and all were veil enoogli 
to recnve them. Ijore to ^Dudley. 

" Toor afTectionate &ther, Wm. Spabbov. 

" Jteo. J. A, Jerome." 

"Texolooioai. Seuhtart, NoTember 27, 1865^ 
" Eev. avd Deab Bbotese : — 

"Your lettervas a great ocffdial to my heart. He older I grow 
the more I value my friends; and now that my own proper con- 
temporaries are poaaing away so hst, I must cultivate the good will 
of t^e next geuwation, else I shall be left a friendlesa man in the 
world. 

"Since I came here I have been as busy as my health wonld 
allow. Seminary duties, some of them extra; domestic duties, 
specially pressing; and the duties of beg^^-general for the Instita- 
tion, something new to my experience, f^ put together, have tried 
me not a little. Had it all come upon me in warm weather, I 
should have brok«i down. As things are, I get along as well as I 
could expect. The last three months in the year have always been 
the beet of the twelve for me. 

"We have seven students, and expect before New Year's Day 
to have three more. We have two clasBes in theology, and a 
dasB in preparabny studies. They take as mnch time, as you 
know, as if each class numbered thirty; while they do not afibrd 
the healthful and invigorating Btimulos which relieves and sus- 
tains the teach^. Our great difficulty, however, ie to find meims 
to support them, and to famish them rooms, for the rooms ware 
left empty when the buildings were vacated. Should you oome 
acroas any moused and liberal soul who would be, probably, will- 
ing to help a young man in preparation for the ministTy by a 
acholarship of ^00 at his pl^tsure, you will render a great aervioa 
to that needy young man, and onr so needy Seminary. Owing to the 
unhappy position of onr diocese, we have to do whatever we do in 
this ma^ ter in a private way, that is, by private application. Mr. 
A. sent us $600, for which we were most thankful. Except this, 
we have received nothing from north of Baltimore, which is &irly 
overrun with Southern be^jars 1 But I did not mean to run on in 
this way. Dear F. was very sensible of your kind remembrance 
of her, sent by C ; and we feel it vastly more than if we were the 
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objecta of it. Please rem^nber me moet kindl; to Mrs. H., whom 
I hope to know better th&a I yet do, if we both are spared so loag. 
"Ever affectionately yoors, W. Spareow. 

"£a>. John F. Sxiibard." 

As this first session was cue, in many respects, very pecaliar, 
both in its circamBtaQcee and proBpecte, and the manner in which 
it went OD, the account of it from some of thoae wlu> were preaent 
will not be without its interest, especially in its bearing upon the 
subject of oar narratiye. 

" It would be difficult," is the language of one of these, the Bev. 
David Barr, "to find a mnch more deeolate-looking place than the 
Seminary uid its surronndings on the chilly and bleak November 
evening of my first acquaintance with it. It stood in the centre of a 
desolate region, in which a fence could not be seen for miles, excit- 
ing around a honee here and tiiere, and upon which the sod had not 
been tomed, seemingly, for years, saving, now and then, a small patch 
or gaj-den. In striking contrast with tiiia was the cordial greetuig 
given me by the good Doctor upon my arrival. He had re-established 
himself in his long-deeerted home, and was then working and pray- 
ing for the bright days soon to come for his beloved Seminary. 

" I found five students present, vie., Hcnraoe S. Hayden, now in 
the diocese of Fittaborg ; James H. Williams, now rector of Grace 
Memorial Church, Lynchbui^, Virginia; Benjamin E. Beed, now 
rector of a church in St. Louis, Missouri ; Bdmurd W. Hubbard, 
now rector of Brandcm pariah, Virginia; and Nicholas H. Levis, 
who labored in the ministry bat a few months in Matthews county, 
Virginia, vaA then rested &om his labors forever. Dear Lewis I 
so gentle, so earnestly pioos, and so pure t 

" I was the sixth arrival In a £aw weeks William H. Iiaird, 
now rector of Leeds parish, Fauquier, arrived; and before many 
-weeks had passed came the lamented Bmce Davis, son of the late 
blind Bishop of South Carolina, a young man of singular sweet- 
ness and meekness of temper. Next came, I Uiink, George H. 
Fitdogfa, now of the diocese of Easton ; then yonng Davidson, of 
Missouri, who remained but a few weeks; then Thomas U. Dadl^, 
Jr., now Assistant Bishqi of Kentucky; then Walter Q. HuUihen, 
now rector of Trinity Church, Staunton; and lastly, a Mr. 
Fhelps, who professed to have been, at one time, a Baptist minister, 
and had renounced that persuasion for our ministry. Mr. Phelps 
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renuuued but a tev weeks. ! never heard what became of either 
him or Mr. DaTidaon. 

" It would be impoBBible to describe the spirit of the little flock 
gathered there from different quarters, and in connection with 
them the few retomed inhabitants c^ the Hill, during that first 
neveT'to-be-forgotten year after the resuscitation of the Seminary. 
What prayerful diligence on the part of the students I What 
anity, what love, what sweet Christian fellowship among all ! What 
joy such a state of things must have afforded to our teachers, espe- 
cially to the Doctor, who had, as it were, thra^in, on earnest of the 
future glory of the Seminary, the object not only of his auctions, 
but of his most ardent wishes and single-minded exertions. And, 
oonsidering his health and age, what exertions he made. Daring 
that first winter we had no means of riding into Alexandria, but 
had to walk the distance of three miles, and at that time over a 
very rough road. Mr. Sparrow walked to Alezaodria and back, 
nearly every day, for several weeks, if not months, and generally 
alone. Frequently he would be so long detained in town as to be 
in the night getting home ; and it was during these night tripe, 
through the mud, and water, and snow, finding his way alone, that, 
as he once told me, he underwent no little suffering. On one occa- 
sion he said he was detained in Alexandria till about dark, and the 
weather was extremely cold, so cold, indeed, as to render it neces- 
sary to guard against freezing. When within a mile of the Semi- 
nary, his attention was attracted by groans, he could not tell 
whence. After listening awhile, be called, and was answered by 
some one near him. With some difficulty he found the sufferer, 
who proved to be a poor old negro man, so nearly frozen as to be 
unable to walk. The Doctor immediately determined to get him 
home, or sheltered elsewhere, if possible ; and soon had the happi- 
ness of haiUng a passing wagon, upon which the old man was 
placed, and taken home. When, with difBcuIty, the Doctor himself 
reached home, he found bis own eyelids frozen together. He had, 
in a great measure, actually felt his way hom& 

" It was my privilege, on one of those odd evenings, to accom- 
pany him from Alexandria to the Seminary. He made the time 
pass re^idly by his oonversation, mingled with anecdote, alw^s 
pointed and appropriate. As we wi^ed up the avenue in the 
front of the Seminary, he turned to me and said, in hia genial 
manner, ' Well, Mr. B., I am reminded of an anecdote I once heard 
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of ft couple of Irishmen. The first of them, arriving in America, 
settled down near some great natural curiosity. When his Ariend 
arrived, he proposed that they should make this curiosity a visits 
'How far is it, thin?' 'Twinty miles!' waa the answer. 'Och, 
moD, it's too far.' ' No,' said Fat, ' there are two of as, and 
we'll make it tin apiece!' 'Now,' continued the Doctor, 'your 
young eyes have euabled us, as it were, to shorten the distance 
fKim town, and make it one and a half apiece.' On another oc- 
casion, he, one of our clei^ and myself, came over the same road 
together. Among other topics was that of exercise, the Doctor 
remarking upon the difficulty of taking just enough, neither too 
much nor too little. ' This subject we are upon,' stud he, ' reminds 
me of an anecdote that Bishop Obase used to tell with great gusto. 
Some years ago, the Legislature of Vermont had under discus- 
sion the charter of a railroad. Some wanted it to ran through 
one township, and some through another. Fioally, a green Irish- 
man, &om one of the back counties, jumped to his feet, and cried, 
'Misther Prisident, when I studied Vargil, I waa taught to go 
through nather Cyrus nor Carabozus, but betwewi the two. So I 
DOW say, sir, let the road go nather through this nor that town- 
ship, bnt between the two.' Take the middle extreme !' 

" As to the work of the Seminary, the theological classes, at his 
lectures, recited, at first, if I rightly remember, in either Dr. Spar- 
row's study or in one of the students' rooms. Perhaps they did 
so the whole of the session. Dr. Packard's classes recited either 
in his study or in the Prayer HalL The preparatory classes in 
Oreek and the sciences recited to Dr. Sparrow in his study. His 
fondness for Greek made him a paius-tiddng teacher in it, and he 
was BO instructive a teacher, that things which others might con- 
sider dry were invested by him with interest and freshness. I 
think of those ' Greek days ' with Dr. Sparrow in his study as 
among the most pleasaut and instructive spent at the Seminary. 
It was after one of those hours that a fellow-student remarked that 
Dr. Sparrow went more naturally to prayer than any one he ever 
knew. He seemed so completely lost, in a moment, to all aronnd 
him, and in such close, childlike and loving communion with God as 
his Father. 

"The Faculty 'meetings were not restored at once; not, indeed, I 
think, until toward the end of the seesion. Lewis had been there 
before the Seminary closed in 1861, and retained sweetest imnres- 
16 
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BiooB of the Faculty meetings in which the lowly-minded Dr. Hay 
participated, and he aroused my desires for their speedy banning. 
Upon their revival I fonnd that the half had not been told me 
DOQceming them. The rranembrance of them is re&eshing and 
ediiyiDg. In them Dr. Sparrow was a spiritoal and intellectaal 
power; so that the heart was indifferent that was not then ronaed 
and made more earnest by his iqipeals and exhortations. His 
closing prayers were as sweetest manna, for he seemed to carry as 
with him, and besiege ^e mercy-seat for grace and blessing. 

" Daring the first half of the session we ased one of the second- 
story rooms in Aspinwall Hall as our dining-room, oar number 
being too small and our arrangements too simple to require 
BO large a room as the dining-room under Bohlen Hall. We 
meaaed, as it is oaUed, each man paying about twelve dollars and a 
half a month, and had one of our number as caterer. In the early 
spring of 1866 we were favored with the services of Miss Jones as 
our matron, a change for the better decidedly, in many reepects ; 
and this change was followed by oar removfd to the dining-room 
under Bohlen Hall 

"We were scattered, as regarded our accommodations, in 
the three principal halls, Aspinwall, Meade, and Bohlen, 
one or more sleeping in each. Aspinwall was principally 
occupied, however, as affording better rooms and rendering 
things more cheerful and home-like. Prayer Hall was used 
for public services till the early spring of 1866, I think, the chapel 
being out of repairs, perhaps, and certainly very cold and without 
stoves. And as those were days of poverty, we used what we had. 

"I never heard the Doctor allude to his affiiction in the loss of 
Mrs. Jerome. But I know that the Ood whom he served in his 
heart of hearts caused His consolation to abound toward His servant, 
yea, even over all his sorrow. Yes I A man of heavy afBictions, 
he was, also, one of much consolation." 

"Never," says another student of this session, "never before I 
beard Dr. Sparrow was I able to listen to a discourse so attentively 
as to remember the entire sobstance of it. But some of his 
Faculty-meeting lectores have so burned themselves into my brain, 
that I h«v« gone to my room and have written them down baa. 
my notes, without, I am sure, losing a word. Poor P., whom I 
knew well, said to me, shortly before his death, that he had gone (o 
tiie Seminary to enter ike ministry simply aa a profeeeion in which 
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he thought he could excel; bat that Dr. Spfurow, in the Facnlty 
meeting, had spokea words thst revealed to him his condition as a 
eiauer, and that to these lectures he owed, onder Qod, bis conversion. 
After that I know he entered the minieb7 to win souls, and it was 
in doing this he met his death. 

" One little note of the Doctor, as a memento of that sesaion, is by 
me. It is connected with the boarding establishment. Fortunately 
for US, while measii^, during the first few months of the session, all 
liad been in the armjr and knew how to endure hardness. Our &ra 
for some weeks was very little better than the rations we had 
received in the field. We discovered, after a time, that the cook 
boiled the potatoes in the coffee-pot, and made the coffee afterward. 
Tbe peculiar fiavor thus imparted to the co%e led to the discovery, 
and caused a change in our bouaebold arrangements. The 
butcher failed one day to bring out our supply, and we sent to 
borrow from the Doctor. The answer was as follows : ' Dear Mr. 
H. It jost now occorred to me to ask Mrs. 3. if sbe bad any fresh 
bee£ Her reply was, ' Yes, but it is in tbe oven for to-morrow.' 
She sends some of it ' with tbe smell of fire on its skirts,' hoping it 
may, nevertheless, answer.' 

" He once told me of his advice to a young friend, in whom be felt 
a deep interest, on the eve of her marriage. 'Doctor,' was ber 
request, 'you know that I am soon to be married ; won't you give 
me some good advice about my new. life?* 'I replied, I have only 
one piece of advice to give you, and that is, keep alive the spiritu- 
ality of your husband ; and I believe she did so,' he added." 

At the Council, a short time before the ctoee of this first session, 
it was determined by tbe Board of Trustees that an appeal should 
be made to the friends of tbe Seminary, to enable it to go on, espe- 
cially in view of tbe needed support for tbe new profeesorsbip. Dr. 
Sparrow was appointed and requested to make tiiis appeal, and, in 
accordance with this action, visited Baltimore, Fbiladelpbia, and 
New York, on bis mieeioo. His effort to nuse $6000, for five 
years, to be paid in annual installments, proved saccessful, and be 
returned home greatly cheered. A second short visit perfected bis 
work, and he b^an to prepare for the work of the ensuing seesioa. 
A couple of letters, one written while upon his errand, and another 
very soon after his return home, describe, among other things, a part 
of bis experience while bis work waa going on, and show bis gratifi- 
cation in view of tbe manner in which his appeal met reception. 
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"Ko. 3 Bible House, New Yoez, August, 1866. 
" Mt Deab Mr. Lee : — 

"I have loDged to write yoa, because I know you were anxious 
io hear from me, STmpathiziDg with me and my erruid. I have 
been silent only because I feared to say anything, lest there be 
utter disappointment, but I now write in good hope. A more un- 
fortunate time I could not have chosen for my trip. Everybody ie 
from home. In addition to the bareneea of the field, comes the 
pressing demand occasioned by the Portland fire. Lastly, and 
chief, there stood up before me the Council speeches.* Sdll, I am 
confident I can raise the salary. Indeed, I am determined to try 
for $2000, instead of $1500. Yesterday I met Mr. , and be- 
fore we parted he pledged $250 per annum for fire years. It may 
be that I shall get as much from a couple of other gentlemen of 
this city. Besides the necessary annual subscriptions to make up 
the salary, it may be that I shall get a little something for the 
mdowment. Some may give out and out who will not pledge them- 
selves ahead. You see I speak cautiously, because I am nervously 
timid. Still, I can say to you with confidence, the fcUary will be 
made up. It takes time, and it is very trying to the patience, bat 
I am prepared for anything that will secure the end. 

"I am confident I can get $350 a year in Baltimore, as much in 
Philadelphia, more here, with subecriptioue of $100 in Scattered 
parishes. Dr. Dyer has takena great interest in oar athirs. We 
are under great obligations to him. 

"I find I have to move very slowly, or I am made sick. I was 
very unwell in Baltimore, from over exertion, but am determined 
to be more moderate in my movements in future. The very noise 
and confusion of this city break me down. It is well called 'Babel.' 

"I ought to say that Mr. received me very kindly, but 

seemed fixed in his purpose of lending us no further aid. However, 
he said, as warden of his congregation, he would favot an annual 
subscription of $100 for five years. Perhaps it may be increased. 
Before parish pledges can be secured, the rector and wardens, if 
not the vestry, must come together, but such meetings are now 
impossible. I can meet the one or the other> but not both together. 

Dr. was manifestly ready, but he must first talk with his 

wardens. So others. 
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" ExcuBe thifi scrawl. I am so nervous I can hardly hold my 
pen, and my head is as unsteady — not with strong drink — as my hand. 
But these are small matters, if Uie Lord will be pleased to prosper 
us, and put the Seminary on its feet again, and in a sphere of use- ' 
folness. 

"Please remember me kindly to Mrs. L., and believe me 

"Ever yours, Wm. Sparrow. 

'•CF.L." 

"THEOt-OoiOAL Seuinabt, F. 0., September 2, 1866. 
" My Dear Brother: — 

" Last night I got your letter. Let me assure you it aiforded me 
great pleasure. I am thankful to God that you are so blessed in 
your work, and that amidst all your health has been preserved to 
you. May the same Divine blessing rest upon your person and your 
labors, even to the end. 

"Doubtless, nominally, there ought to be more sponsors than one, 
and these sponsors ought to be communicants. The former regula- 
tion seems to have sprung ex abundante cautela; and the latter out 
of the manifest propriety of the case, and the spirit of the service 
in regard to the spoosorial feature. But neither is of Divine 
prescription, and the time was, I think until the eighth century, 
when no more than one was required, and that might be a woman, 
in the case of. a male or female child alike. But, donbtlees, in 
all ages, the norm of the case had to yield to necessity; that, in a 
matter of this kind, has no law. The Bishops of our Church have 
never called the clergy to account for accommodating themselves to 
a necessity which it real. To my mind, it is a great deal better to 
acknowledge the necessity, and yield to it, than resort to private 
baptism. That would be violating the spirit of the one service, that 
we may not violate the other. For though the word expedient is 
used about bringing the child privately baptized to the church, so 
is the word exigence, some other than a want of proper sponsors, 
used as the proper ground of private baptism in any case. I have 
spoken of our Bishops. The English Bishops also openly sanction 
such views. Archbishop Whateley, I remember, in one of his very 
last charges, when he had become an authority in the British 
Church, says, 'Ministers are bound to do (Ae best they can toward 
complying with the prescriptions of the Church, in every way 
guarding against the Uioughtless carelessness and the irregularities 
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which are apt to find their way into th« administratioD of this holj 
ordiaance.' As to the caae you propose, of the pioua, jfrofe»»it^ 
mother who wishes to bring her child to baptism, / shoold have 
no difficulty about it. If she can get a second sponsor, well; if not, 
in the name of Him who ' sufiars little children to come ' {childrea 
brought each one by its mother), let her child be dedicated to Qod 
in that sacred rite. The main point ia, where necessity compels us 
to depart from the usoal order of procedure, to take care to show, 
as you are prepared to do, that the departure does not grow oat of 
any superstitious opere operate notions of the ordinance, bat that 
we deem it profitless unless accompanied with religious training. 

" Let me correct a mistake. You draw an inference from tlje 
words, 'wilt thou be bf^tized in this faith,' as to what the sponsor 
may be. It strikes me these queetiona indicato nothing in r^ard 
to the religious condition of the sponsor, one way or the other. He 
merely answers for the child becatue it cannot answer for itself. It 
is a kind of legal fiction. He thereby indicates no character, 
assumes no reaponsibiUty; that is done by his standing and receiv- 
ing the charge that he see the Utile 'one religiously brought up. 
Though it should afterward turn infidel, he is clear if he has seen 
that it was brought up in the uurture and admonitioa of the Lord. 

"You ask after some book on the subject. Libraries have been 
written, chiefly controversial, each writer looking at it in one or 
two points of view ; hence no one, or two, or three books, do it taU 
justice. I suppose you can learn more of the subject from Goode 
than any one author. You can get it almost anywhere. Yoa 
inquire about my 'Bationale.' Are you not oonfoonding 
two things that are very di^rent; a bishop and a presbyter; 
a man of the Seventeenth century and a man of the Nine- 
teenth; a High-Churchman and a thorough-paced Low-Chnrch- 
man? The 'Bationale' which I Boppose you refer to was on 
the whole Prayer-book, a small work by Bishop Sparrow, who 
was concerned in the last revision of the English Litui^, in 
Charles u's time. Is it possible yoa have so poor an opinion of my 
discretion as to suppose I ever published a book ? I have been so 
far guilty of folly as to publish a pamphlet or two ; this I confeas, 
and can only plead human infirmity; bat a book! 

"You aak after my success at tbe North. The time was moat 
unpropitious; nobody was at home, and I left my task unfinished. 
But still I had such success, that on the strength of it Dr. Walker, 
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is coming. I go North again this montii or the next. I was 
treated most kindly. The alumni of the Itutitation have shown 
the very beet feelings. I was received by them with open arms. 
But one, in a situation to help, declined. There may be much 
Christian character under the repulsive disguise of political and 
military hoatility both North and South. A man may be a Chris- 
toao, yea, a lovely Christian, though a Monarchist, an Oligarchiat, 
co: a Democrat, and though ready to go to the ezbreme of blood 
for the maintenance of his principles. This the world's history 
shows. It comes of our fallen state that there shonld be such 
anomalies and contradictjons among us. What is die part and 
duty of one who belongs to the kingdom which is not of this world, 
is a nice question in some respects. One point is certain, it is not 
for the feUowers of the Prince of peace, at least after the sword is 
laid down, to throw oil upon the fire, but rather water. 

"Assuring you I shall always be glad to hear from yon, I am, 
" Most affectionately youn, W. S. 

"Mm. Bandotpk ff. ifcEim." 

"THEOLOaiOAL Sehikabt, October 4, 1866. 
" Mt Deak J. : — 

" It was my purpose, when I left home the last time, to make you 
a visit before my return; but circumstances compelled me to 
change my plana, and to be back at tiie opening of the term. It 
has just be^^, with twenty-one students, all theologicaU but four. 
This, you will say, is doing well. I have been busy all the summer 
in raising money to support the professors. It is not the new Pro- 
fessor only that has to .be maintained. The Trustees, at present, 
have enough only to support one. I have done nothing in Hiila- 
delphia yet, but hope for sometiiing from Brooks, Farven, and Mat- 
lack, and the gentlemen whom they control Of course it won't be 
much. Besides salaries for the professors, we need means to repair 
roob, etc., and to support indigent young men. But I trust the 
Lord will provide. 

" My tripe North have increased my anxiety for the prosperity 
of this, and of every other Ev&ngdical Institution. BJtualism 
seems to be sweeping over the Church. Not that I care so much 
about forms, and gestures, and garments, etc.; it is the principles 
out of which these things grow, and which are, under their cover, 
gradually introduced, that trouble me. The Bishop ts in New 
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York now, helping in the coneecration and dection. I am carious 
to know how dtings will strike him. 

" Do write soon, and tell me all about yourself, and the children, 
and your parish. Be assured of the teudereat lore of all under 
this roof. 

"Affectionately, W. Spabbow. 

"Sea. J, A, Jerome." 

As bad been anticipated, the number of students at the opening 
of the session, 186&-7, was found to have increased upon that of 
Uie previous year, and before the close of the session ran up to 
twenty-five. One of the recitation rooms was furnished, and from 
this time the claesee met in that, and in the Prayer Hall. The 
arrangement of studies,- as in the time of Dr. May before the war, 
wa£ resumed; Dr. Sparrow taking bis former coarse of Evidences, 
Systematic Divinity, and Creeds and Confessions. Monthly mis- 
aionary meetings were re-established, and the students vigorously 
resumed operations at the various mission stations in the country 
around ; and as most of the chapels had been destroyed or burned, 
their first effort was to rebuild them. The extra work of the 
preparatory classes, for the first third of the session, was divided 
among the professors; after this other arrangements were made. 
The material of this session was remarkably homogeneous, socially 
and ecclesiastically, and there was very little of a stirring charac- 
ter in the way of ecclesiastical discussion. In truth, tiie angry 
waves of another and more fearM controversy had not yet entirely 
subsided ; and the feelings of anxiety and uncertainty as to many 
of its results, kept out of sight issues which in other parts of the 
Church were more earnestly contested. The Ritualistic controversy, 
for instance, becoming of interest and importance elsewhere, was 
only, in the diocese and Seminary of Virginia, looked at as &om a 
distance The session, therefore, partaking, in many respects, of the 
characteristics of the one preceding, was passed in great harmony 
and satisfaction. 

One portion of Dr. Sparrow's work for this session, and, indeed, 
for the next four or five years, needs here distinctly to be presented, 
that of keeping up pecuniary suf^lies for Uie Seminary, Under 
God its continued existence depended very largely upon those 
efibrts. These were twofold : first, to keep himself in communica- 
tion with the contributors to the $5000 fund for five years, remind- 
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ing the^ of the time when installmeots were needed; secondly, in 
any case where these &iled, through death of the contributor, or 
from other caiises, to find a supply to the deficiency, and then, fur- 
ther, to seek new contributions. How mnch depended upon him 
in these respects will be made manifest by a ain^e fact. The first 
contribution of the $5000 waa all paid for the five years, and there 
was an overplus. A second contribution of the same nature, to 
the extent of $7000 or $8000, pledged during the last few weeks of 
his life, has not, to more than about one-fonrth.of its amouDt, been 
realized. Other reasons, and good ones, may be given for this dif- 
ference, hat one, and a most important reason for ^at difference, 
was the fact of his lamented departure. His relations to the two 
clasees of sectional feeling were unique and peculiar, and as they 
hear npon his work for the Seminary, a work which no other man, 
at that time, could have performed, it will not be out of place to 
exhibit them. His sympathies and affections were deeply enlisted - 
for the community in which hie lot was cast. He bad, also, affec- 
tionate relations with many of those with whom they were in con- 
flict. He believed, moreover, that both of them were largely 
blamable; one for making no effort, by prospective legislation or 
otherwise, to get rid of a social and moral evil, the irritating cause 
of much of the trouble; the other, for the resort to violence when 
the moral inflaenoea of truth and reason were the only proper 
weapons. But these views were held without sectional feeling, 
and without hittemesa; because, althongh born in this country, be 
was not an American. He never knew, and could not be made to 
understand, how an American, on either side, say Uke Bishop 
Meade in one section and Bishop Mcllvaine in the other, felt in 
this great contest. The associations, and impressions, and agencies, 
and infiuencee of his life, up to his seventeenth year, would seem 
to have rendered this impossible. As to the question which of the 
two parties was more in the right or the wrong, he put it aside, 
refused to entertain it. Whether, under the circumstances, that 
issue oaght not have been resolutely faced and decided, is another 
question ; whjch would, probably, by both parties in the case, be 
answered in the sfGrmative. Without going into any such ques- 
tion, it is sufficient, for our purpose, to. recognize bow, from this his 
peculiar position, he was able to exercise the inffuence which he 
did in both directions. He loved both parties; was beloved and 
respected by both in return. His whole effort and desire, there- 
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fore, when the wax ended, was to reconcile them folly; to vf<ak 
through such rectmdliation for die great objecto to wUch hia life 
was devoted. 

Retoroiog to this work, in its spedfic form, as it w«it on in the 
duties of the Seminary, it, of oonne, found but little variation &om 
that of previous sessions. There would necessarily be the ad{q>ta- 
tion of the material of his instruction to the peculiar aspects of 
contending troth and error, as established in the prevalent current 
of theological or eocleeiastical opinion. As already hinted, the 
pressure from other sources bad kept from view BWne of the forms 
of coDtroversy elsewhere becoming very prominent. WiUi one 
feature of the existing state of religions controversy he at that 
time expressed great gratification, the manifest fact that Christian- 
ity, whether as defended or attacked, perhaps most clearly shown 
as attacked, occupied so large a share of the thought and heart 
of cultivated men. This opinion was especially tailed forth in 
connection with his perusal of Ecce Homo, and in it he saw an 
augury of good. He was persuaded that if men could be induced 
seriously and earnestly to discuss the problems of Scripture, and 
of Christian truth, their discussions would eventually be productive 
of benefit. And as a &vorable indication, he gratefully recognized 
the improvement in the tone of infidel writers upon those of an 
earlier period. 

Very soon after this session opened, the following letter was 
written. It was called fortit by the sudden death, by violence, of a 
friend, with whom, as a fellow-refugee, be had passed through the 
trials of the war, at Staunton, and was addressed to his sorrowing 
companion : — 

"Theolooioai. Seuihabt, heab Alezandkia, Va., 
"October 13, 1866. 
"Mt Dear Fhiehd: — 

"It is with a distress I cannot express that I have just heard of 
the terrible calamity which has &llen upon you. My first impulse 
was to take my pen. But wherefore? Why intrude upon the 
sacrednees of your grief, while your heart is bleeding so profoeely ? 
This is not the time for the ordinary attentions of friendship, nor 
for ordinary B3rmpathy of merely human kind. Such things seem 
only to mock a sorrow so deep as yours. Even thou^ I mif^t 
be well incited to write, by the recollection of our intercoone 
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in StaontOD, and of the subBtantial kindceeB of your departed hns- 
band to me and my family, from the day he came to Augusta 
County till the very day he left it, still it is only as a Christian 
friend I presume to send these lines. In God's name, as a minister 
of Christ, I woold tain offer consolation, not by speaking of my 
feelings of friendship and sympathy, but by turning your thoughts 
to Him whose friendship was tested unto death, and whose sympa- 
thy 18 not, as that of mortals, ineffideat, however sincere, but is 
mighty through God. With Him is strong consolaUon. Let His 
word be implicitly taken, when- He says: ' Come unto me aUye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and Ivnllgive you reat.' He is 
the Great, the Infallible Physician of the Spirit, and can staunch 
and heal every wound, however deep. His word is with power. 
His grace is sufficient for every emergency, even yours. 'Oast 
your care upon Him ; He careth for you.' We are ab-eady assured 
of His interest in us; only He would have us make trial of His 
love. Take occasion from this dark and mysterious Froviddnce to 
go to your Saviour as you never went before ; submitting every- 
tjiing into His hands, and desiring to know no law of life, or pur- 
pose, or feeling, but His gracious will, and you will prove, in your 
own personal experience, that all His promises are yea and amen, 
and that 



It may tax our felth to believe this; but — 'Lord, we bdieve; 
help Thou our unbelief.' 

" My dear Madam, it might, perhaps, almost seem as if I could 
not talk thus if I really felt the greatness of your calamity. But 
the more I think upon it, the more it grows upon me. My heart 
sinks within me when I think of the widcnc a'kd the orphan child-' 
ren, the cauie that made them stu^, and the eonsequenaei which 
may follow the bereavement. And it is because of my thorough 
conviction llmt this affliction is, in many respects, above the com- 
mon lot, that I thus forego all earthly considerations, and would 
turn your heart heavenward. Mortals cannot help you, but God 
can, and Ged-will. Was He not in Christ, and did not Christ go 
about doing good, delighting especially to visit the houae of mourn- 
ing f May His presence be with you and your family ; and dark 
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aa tbia dispeosatioa ia, m&y the time bood come when joa will see 
it all in the clear light of His everlaeting love. 

"Of course I expect no reeponse to this. It would be wrong in 
m« to do 80. I write that you may gather from my letter that 
there are many Christian frienda, a&r off, who are thinking of you, 
and praying for you. 

"Affectionately your servant in Christ, 

"William Spaerow." 

During the spring of 1867, and toward the close of the session, 
Dr. Sparrow bad an opportunity of again visiting Staunton, and 
taking part in the election of the Assistant Bishop, held at the 
OouDcil in that place. In this election he felt the deepest interest ; 
i^nd while recognizing the qualifications of the other candidates, 
especially those of that eminent man who was elected by the clergy, 
and who has just passed away from us, Dr. Andrews, his judg- 
ment and his preferences were decidedly in favor of the candidate 
actually elected. One little incident of this election may be noted; 
it was the last ^pearance and the last ecclesiastical action of Dr. 
Sparrow's old colleague in the Seminary, Professor Lippitt. As 
one of the oldest clergy of the diocese, he made one of the first 
nominations, that which eventually received the vote of the ma- 
jority. 

"'Has it occurred to you,' said the Doctor, leaning back, with a 
comical expression, and in a half whisper," writes a lay delegate, 
who sat behind him as the election was going on, '" has it occurred 
to you how many here are speaking, and will vote presently, for only 
their second choice?' Seeing my slownesb in taking, he added, 
with a twinkle, 'modesty forbids their bringing forward their 
first.' " 

At the close of the previous session there-had been no gradoatiog 
'class, and, of course, very little in the way of exercises of com- 
mencement With this of 1866-7, the old order was resumed. 
The essays were read by the senior class; the ordinary address by 
one of the Faculty; and the address and delivery of diplomaa by 
the Bishop. A catali^pie of the Seminary, the first since 1860-1, 
had been gotten out during the session, and the prospect, in varione 
respects, was exceedingly favorable, that, in due time, the Semi- 
nary would be going forward in full and successful operatjoo. 

Fart of the vacation was spent in a visit to the West, in a visit, 
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among others, to his old friend and colleague, then residing in 
Pittsburg, Dr. Preaton. This friendship went back to those early 
days at Worthington and Qambier, when they worked and coun- 
seled together, and it only terminated^ or was, rather, for a short 
time suspended, by the death of Dr. Sparrow. In the earlier part 
of this volume extracts from letters of Dr. Preston, as to his departed 
friend and associate, will be found. In a very little time, however, 
his own departure came; and we may now think of the sanctified 
friendship of almost half a century, as blessed with endless renewal. 
With the next two seasions, those of 1867-8 and 1868-9, the 
Imitation of the Ritualistic controversy went on, and, of course, 
made itself felt in the theological commiinity of the Seminary. 
This controversy demanded and received from Dr. Sparrow his 
deepest attention. He felt himself, and he felt that the Institution 
with which he was connected was, pledged to the principles and 
views of evangelical truth for the support of which it had been 
originally established. A departure from these principles he re- 
garded as not only a departure from the truth, and a sacrifice of 
that truth, but as a departure from the object for which the Semi- 
nary had been establi^ed and supported ; as, therefore, involving 
a fraudulent misappropriation of sacred funds from the specific pur- 
pose for which they were given. "Our flag," said he, in speaking 
of the poaaihility of the extensive prevalence of a different class of 
views — not as extreme as those of the Ritualists, but those in oppo- 
sition to which the Seminary was founded, of the school of Sea- 
bury and Hobart — "our flag is nailed to the mast; and if it goes 
down, we must go down with it." With these convictions he 
watched this new movement, or rather this new form of the old 
Tractarian movement, with the deepest interest. From the be- 
ginning he recognized its real character. Knowing, moreover, as 
he did, how the same errors, essentially, had been toyed with by a 
large party, perhaps the ruUng majority of our Church, he was 
anxious to see whether in this new aspect they would have the 
same reception. He was therefore highly gratified with the first 
declaration of the Bishops in regard to Ritualism, and with what 
seemed a very extensive indisposition to accept the views put forth 
in the little volume of Bishop Hopkins. It was not so much with 
Dr. Sparrow a question of eesthetics, as of doctrinal teaching; not of 
flowers, or crosses, or dresses, or processions, but of truths obscured 
or falsehoods symbolized ; of one system of doctrine put aside and 
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another elevated. la itself, therefore, and in ite doctrinal resnltB, 
the controveray vaa to Kim of the deepest importance. 

Bttt this controversy vas watched by Dr. Sparrow with peculiar 
interest, as to its bearing upon another practical qaestion, that of tha 
real toleration of mm of Evangelical-views, in what they had always 
claimed aa an exercise of their lawful liberty. Suppceing, withoat 
admitting, that some of theee thinj^ were irregularitiea, would or 
ooold the dominant party allow and tolerate greater irregularities 
to those engaged in the new movement, and go on in their former 
intolerant course toward Evangelicab? The result of the Tyng 
trial, of the Cheney case, and the loud condemnation o£ Episcopal 
clergymen who communed with other Protestant clergymen during 
the meeting of the EvangeUcal Alliance — indeed, Uie general drift <^ 
ecclesiastical legislation, to the time of his death — impressed him 
painfully as to what mig^t be the final result. His conviction was 
that there ought to be greater freedom of action and of ritual, to all 
classes, or greater stringency in demand aato doctrine. The former 
would secure peace, in the way of dissentiente agreeing to differ, 
tiie latter in the real unity of inward agreement. That the latter 
mode of settling the difficulty would be adopted he had very little 
hope; and events seemed to show that the former, for one dass, 
was as far off as ever. As to the doctrinal views involved in the 
new movement, Dr. Sparrow was too profound a theologian not to 
rect^nize that it was Uie old enemy in a new uniform, a material- 
ized Christianity, against which his whole life and toaching had 
been directed. Its q>ecific importance was that it was more open. 
There was less effort to hide its essential character. And it had 
associated with itself additional elements whi*^, to certain classes, 
were making it more attractive. 

But while thus deeply interested with this form of development, 
and its anticipated results, he was not wanting in like interest as 
to others. Allusion has been made as to his estimate of the moral 
and religious significance of such works as Ecce Homo, and its 
various replies and defences; to the evidence which he gratefully 
reoognized, even in semi-Christian and positively uiti-Christiaa 
works, of the hold which revealed truth and its issues had upon 
the mind and heart of the age, and upon men of certain clanea, 
and of a certain kind of culture, beyond anything of the kind in 
previous experience. Of course such evidence was heightened in 
the appeai-ance of works decidedly defensive of the great principles 
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of revealed trntii, Bach, for instaoca, aa the Doke of Ai:gyle'8 " reign 
of law." The mora outspoken forma of onbelief, thoee eapecially 
connected with investigations in Uie department of material natore, 
luid not aseamed the prominence with which they have since come 
before the world. There were, however, clear indications of their 
approadi; that the materialized Christianity whidi was vexing 
the Chordi would find its support in a materialized philosophy 
which was seeking to debauch the intellect of the world. The 
former, as mora directly affecting the life and doctrine of the Churoh, 
aa coming in confiict with principles of Christian truth, more natu- 
rally became, with him, the object of attention. 

With these feelings it was that he attended, as a delegate, 
the General Convention of 1868. It was scarcely with the hope, 
bat atill with the question as a possibility, will anything, in the 
way of l^slation, take place l^roogh which the existing and 
increasing evils of symbolized Komaoism in our midst can be 
reached and arrested ? As a member of the Convention, he took 
no part beyond his vote, and conference with his friends and ooU 
leagues. With the resnita he was not encouraged; indeed, he 
r^arded the change in the Canon, as to those who could minister 
in congregations, as not only unnecessary, but as positively 
damaging to the Protestant spirit and cause in our Church. 
FuUy appreciating the reasons presented by some of his eccleaiaa- 
tical friends and leaders in favor of the change, he still believed 
that it had injured the great cause to which he and they were alike 
devoted. It was, in his estimation, another onward step in the pro- 
cess of dissociating tlie Protestant Episcopal Church from sympa- 
thy, feeling, and interest with the non-Episcopal Churches of 
Christendom — in other words, &0m Protestantism; and diat it 
would be accepted by them, and by a Urge portion of the Episco- 
pal Church, as meaning that they had no right to exist, had, in 
truth, no proper ecclesiastical existence. To this last dc^ma, that 
of excluding communities from the very name of Christian Churches, 
not on moral, religiotis or theolc^cal grounds, bat upon those of 
mere ontward order uid arrangement, he stood in t^e most uncom- 
promising antagonism. His theological nature repudiated it as a 
monstrous absurdity; his moral nature, as a great moral and reli- 
gious outrf^e. The progress of this dogma, the implicit form in 
which it was accepted tuid acted upon, were facts which gave him 
pain, not merely in view of the error involved, but of its dwarfing 
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and debilitating influence upon eccteeiaatical and religious life. Hia 
moat unsparing attack upon it, the CommeDcement address of 1869, 
was, not improbably, suggested by the reeolts of this Convention. 

Before leaving these few opening seesions, we may touch upon 
two points of interest which, at the time, were productive to Dr. 
Sparrow of some considerable anxiety, requiring tact and good 
feeling to deal with them successfully. The number of etndente 
for the Beasion 1867-8 doubled that of the year previous, ran up 
from twenty-five to fifty. With this increase, in a little time were 
developed two sources of anxiety, of which a large portion fell 
to his share, as presiding official of the Institution. One of these 
was the feeling or suspicion of a portion, not of all, of t^e stu- 
dents from the North, that tliere was a strong prejudice and ani- 
mosity against them in the Seminary, and in the community 
around. In some cases the impression was removed. In others it 
proved ineradicable, and those entertaining it finally left the In- 
aljtution ; although in do single instance could there be ascertained 
by the Faculty, through personal inquiry of the complainants, « 
specific case of positive incivility. The most hopeless form in 
which these impressions existed, hopeleea as to the prospect of their 
removal, wals that which took the direction of alarm, fear of per- 
sonal violence from imagined lawless combinations investing the 
Seminary grounds, or lying in ambush for students on their way to 
Alexandria. This, at the time, by those resident at the Seminary, 
was seen to be utterly absurd and without foundation. Never, 
perhaps, was its quiet neighborhood more free from elements of 
disturbance. 

But these impressions, however absurd in tbemselvee, were any- 
thing but absurd as to be dealt with and disposed of — anytdiing 
but absurd in their consequences. Some of them were commu- 
nicated to friends of the Seminary at a distance, and at this sea- 
son of her peculiar need closed their hearts to her appeals, or 
led them to contribute to her aid with the feeling that in all 
probability it was to the promotion of sectional animosity. The 
whole matter, to Dr. Sparrow in particular, was a source of 
the deepest annoyance and anxiety. The kindness and courteous 
liberality with which he had been met in his appeal for aid in 
Northern cities, he felt, had placed him and the Institution under 
great obligations. He was anxious to express his sense of such 
obligation. The arrival of every student tram the Nortii was wd- 
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eomad, therefore, not only as an iodieatioo of returning confidence 
tnd good feeling, but as aSbrding opportunity for such expression, 
as also of m^isg returos, in acme form, for benefits received. 
Everything of the kind indicated in these difficulties interfered 
vith the attainment of his desires; and be was ever on the alert to 
ex{>lain diflerances, and reauive apprehensions. In meet cases he 
was Buccessful; and it is due to the students from both sections to 
say that their admirable spirit sostained and aided him in his ea- 
4eavors. So muc^ so, that within the course of two or three ses- 
sions this element of anxiety entirely disappeared ; may be said, 
at the present time, to be uaknown. 

. Connected with this source of anxiety, in the increase of the 
nam}}er of the students, was another, having to do with a portion, 
of them, those constttnting the Preparatory Department. The 
peculiar object and idea of that department was to provide insbmo- 
tion for a certain class desiring to enter the Seminary, candidates 
for the ministry not eofficiently advanced in knowledge to enter 
4 college dass, and yet too far advanced in years to be dassed 
with boys in an ordinary schoc^. As, however, the instructors, 
provided hr these ooold, without addititmal labor or expense, in- 
struct others, the department was enlarged so as to take any 
who were preparing for the ministry, above the a^ of eighteen, that 
at which students were admitted to the theological cUssea. But it 
was never intended as a grammar school for college classes, or as a 
place of preparation for other Institutions. Misappreheusion upon 
both of these points seemed to find place with pupils of this earlier 
period, some of whom went to other seminaries, and others to secu- 
Ifur institutions. The distinct manifestation of this abuse soon 
wrought its own remedy. But it had its effect in another direction; 
increased existing fears and doubts of some of the friends and gover- 
nors of the Institution, as to the expediency or propriety of such 
department in connection with the Seminary. By some the objeo- 
tion was urged that the two years in the Preparatory Department, 
and the three in the theological, was too long a period to be at any 
one institution, though it was admitted that at the University, or 
any other secular inatitation, such prolonged residence would be emi- 
nently desirable. Then, again, it was objected that such arrange- 
ment would secularize the members of the Uieological classes ; though 
it was admitted that in aH other institutions class influenoes were 
&om above upon those b6low> rather than from below upon those 
19 
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above. In reference to this whole eabject, Dr. Sparrow took a most 
decided poeition. Most of the plana proposed by the objectois and 
doubters he had himself tried, or seen tried by others. Meet <^ 
the difficaltiee he had carefully coneidered. And, while distinctly 
recognizing that there were cases in which this initial preparation 
could go on more adTaotageoualy elsewhere, he, at the same time, 
felt assured that there were miuiy others, the majority, for whom 
the Preparatory Department constituted the beet, and, indeed, the 
duly effective provision that could be made. His appeal always 
was to its successful operation; that, since originated in the Vir- 
ginia Seminary, it had been adopted in other iuetitutions, and that 
the real question was, not whether the authorities could dictate, to 
material with which they were in no relation, other and better couraas 
elsewhere, but whether, if it came, should it be provided for? 
The continued e&ctiveneas of this department, and the gradual 
recognition of its real diaracter and work, eventually disposed of 
most, if not all, of these objections. Dr. Sparrow was permitted 
to see its successful operation. Its material at the time of his 
death was equal, if not superior, to that of any former period; and 
he had the gratification of knowing that, of Uie graduates of the 
three or four preceding years, some of the most promising, as to 
efficiency, were among those who had received their preliminary 
training in the Preparatory Department. 

His last performance of duty in this department, in the way of 
active inBtraotion, was during the spring of 1869, through the sick- 
ness of the regular tutor. This necessitated a division of his 
work among tlie professors; and for three months Dr. Sparrow 
taught the class in Greek, very greatly to Uie delight of his pupils. 
Subsequent to this, as Dean of the Faculty, he (occasionally) was 
present at recitations of the classes, and made it a point to show 
his de^ interest in their advancement, as in the thoroughness of 
the process by which it was made. 

These duties and labors were pleasantly relieved toward the 
closeof thisseesion, byaneventof amost gratifying nature, and one 
which for a time removed ftom him a source of anxiety. This was 
the munificent donation of $100,000, from A. Q. F. Dodge, Esq., U) 
the endowmmt of the Seminary, relieving it very lately frwn 
its pecuniary embarrassments. Mention has already been made 
of the five years' subscription secured by Dr. Sparrow, in 1866, 
apd of Uie task falling upon him in liie way of its collection. 
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As the active medium between the trustees and the subscribers, 
it was a matter constantly upon his mind, involving continuous 
correspondence. At the same time, he was making effort for an 
increase of the permanent endowment. Three of the five years 
over which the subscription extended had passed. The question as 
to what would supply its place with the close of the remaining two, 
naturally presented itself, and these efforts had in view ita practical 
solution. All these anxious questions seemed, in this donation, to 
be satisfactorily answered, and the Doctor was tJius enabled to 
rejoice in the assurance to the Seminary of relief from its embar- 
rassments. The writer well remembers his beaming countenance 
as he walked in and announced the unanticipated bat agreeable 
intelligence; how, aa he walked to and fro, he gave expression to 
his feelings of relief, gratification, and of gratitude to bis God for 
its bestowal. Those bright anticipations, in all respects, were not 
folly realized. They were, however, in many. 

The Board of Trustees were thus enabled, at once, to pat in 
repair the buildings of the Seminary and the residences of the 
Professors, as also to make provision for a fourth Professorship. 
The benefit of the donation in these forms was immediately realized ; 
and although it did not go to the extent and desires of its donor, 
yet, in its actual reception and use, to the amount of nearly $30,000, 
before the reverses of 1872, it constituted by far the largest con- 
tribution which the Seminary has ever received from any one 
individual. It may thus properly constitute a ground of obligation 
and of grateful acknowledgment to its recipients, as it may of 
gratification to its donor. 

Mention has been made of the Commencement Address of this 
session — 1868-^9. It is one of the most striking of Dr. Spar- 
row's productions, a tract for the times, the earnest outpouring of 
the aathor's heart in reference to evils which he recognized as injur- 
ing and destroying the real life of the Church, and against which 
he would desire to warn his brethren. It was listened to with deep 
interest by the Alumni and clergy present, and the delivery was 
followed by a request for its publication. As this will probably 
be given in full in the present volume, or in a volume of the Doc- 
tor's sermons, no further account of it just here is given. There 
are several letters to pupils, on matters of interest at the time, 
which may at this point be inserted. One of them will very naturally 
constitute the introduction to a topic by which they are followed. 
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Oh a Mihibteb's BBOBiviFa the Title op " D. i>." 

"Theological Seuinart, Jaly 9, 1867. 

" My Dear : — 

" My pen has been laid by for nearly a fortnight, in consequence 
of sickness. I now resume it to say that I have lately heard of 
your great titular distinction. And so you are one of the great 
fraternity of doctors — doctors of law, and medicine, and farriery, 
and rain, and witchcraft, and theology ! I hardly know how to 
treat you in the premises ; to rejoice or sympathize with yon ; to act 
as the bridegroom's friend, or as one of Job's comforters I On the 
whole, I am disposed to regard it as a calamity. 8o it was to me 
when it befell me; so at the time I regarded it. That it should 
mean nothing I did not hke, for I loathe all humbugs ; and if ii 
meant eomething, and that something was anything, I felt I could 
not fill it out; and so, instead of serving, it would do a disservice, 
raising expectations only to disappoint them, and make my deficien- 
cies the more apparent. Thos, yon see, I am, in view of my own 
experience, quite at a loss how to address you on this 'interesting 
occasion.' However, to come down &om these heights and take a 
common sense view of the subject, I would fain hope it is a matter 
of small account every way. Doctorates, after all, it should be 
remembered, are as numerous and cheap ae blackberries, and are 
thought no more of than the title of professor; and professors we 
have of dancing, and the extraction of corns. While this is the 
fsict, I do not think you need be much elated or depressed by the 
action of your alma mater. The only tangible and available idea 
I can gather from the whole adair is the suggestion that, as it comes 
from a learned institution, and has reference to the highest of all 
sciences, it may well set us striving after solid information and 
well-considered opinions. 

" Tours affectionately, Wm. Sparrow." 

"Theological Seminaet, October 19, 1867. 
"Rev. ahd Dear Brother: — 

"I am sorry to learn your fears about Uie godleesneea of your 
town; though there are so many churches in it. It is a sad fact 
that there seems so great a disproportion between the means of 
grace and the e^te of grace; between the light enjoyed utd the 
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resulting holinefle. The perception of thie enters into the motivee 
of some io favoring ritualiam, and mnUipljing ceremonies, emblems, 
forme, postures, processions, colors, paintings, statuary and music. 
But the yellow fever, or the plague, is not to be cured by pepper- 
mint. It is not by such might or power that the work is to be 
done, but by ' my Spirit, saith the Lord.* And the Spirit does not 
call for such means and appliances, such channels through which 
to reach the human heart; there are enough of these already. 
What was the instrumentality through which, in Apostolic times, 
such moral wonders were effected? It was not the Church, as a 
great and well-organized and perfected system of ingeniously con- 
trived means, brought to bear in a very complex way upon society. 
Beligiou was a simple thing, and it came, of course, to society; but 
much more to the individual, and took hold of him with power, 
and made him, consciously to himself and manifestly to others, 's 
new man.* And the medium through which the Spirit of the Gos- 
pel thus reached him, and transformed him, I believe, was iM 
highly spiritiuU eharaeter of the first preaohera themselves. That 
is the instrumentality which God has always chiefly employed for 
introducing a new dispensation of religion into the world, or for 
reforming an old one, or for any way 'reviving His work' in the 
world. We have, I was going to say, churches enough, and minis- 
ters enough, in point of numbers ; but ah I the quality is by no 
means what it ought to be. Till that is improved, I despair of 
much progress in the number of Christian disciples. When the 
'head' of supply is high, the waters will flow further and stand 
deeper. When it is low, they will be boUi circumscribed and 
shallow ; ^e latter, I will venture to assert, is the case in your 
town. Not that the ministers who are and have been there are 
not able and educated men. So we think of our ministers, of 
course, and as to others, we can hardly say Uieir 'pulpit' is more 
' imbecile ' than ours. What we all want, to advance the cause of 
Christ, and convert 'godless' villages into pious communities, is 
more of the simple 'truth as it is in Jesus,' putting itself forth 
through a living ministry, thoroughly imbued and informed by it. 
This, and this alone, will restore to us FentecoetfJ blessing and 
prosperity. 

"Dear brother, you will say 'this is the old thing over ^;ain; 
the old man is garrulous with his pen as with his tongue.' I plead 
guilty. I had no thought of filling my sheet of paper in this way 
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when I began. Tou will forgive me, I apeak firom the abandance 
of my heart. It ia all the time, more and more, as I watch the 
state and progress of thlaga in the ChriaUan world, overflowing 
with these convictions and aentiments. 

"Tou have heard that Mr. McKim haa accepted Ohriat Chnrch, 
Alexandria. It is a great satisfaction to me to know that he will 
soon be in our midst. 

"We have forty students on the Seminary Hill, and look confi- 
dently for two or three more. When I see them thus multiplying, 
I am sometimes ready to wish the vigor of former years were 
restored to me, that I might better discharge my duty. But He 
who put me here knew the imperfection of His instrument, and 
decreed its gradual failure and decay, and that should be enough 
for ma. . Oh, that we could lose ourselves always in His sovereign 
authority and infinite glory 1 

" BffD. T. U. JhuUeif, Jr." 

To THE Sake. 

"Theoloqical Seicinasy, November 14, 1868. 
" Dear Brother : — 

"I received your letter, and thank yon heartily for it. Tou 
were not mistaken in the interest I took in regard to your deter- 
minaUoD about going South. It had been much in my mind from 
the hour you mentioned it in New Tork. I feel persuaded you 
have done wisely, and that God will bleae you in what you have 
done. As you hint, the mere effort, by prayer and self-examina- 
tion, to find out the will of Gk>d, cannot fail to benefiL The fui^ 
ther we can get into that temper of mind in which all is referred 
to God, and nothing reserved for ourselves in independence of Him, 
the happier, the more cpiritnally powerful, and the more oseM 
shall we be. As to anything other than you have got in your 
present position, it will come in due season. Only wait the Iiord'a 
leisure; the Lord's, I say, not the world's, or the Church's, or 
man's leisure, but the Lord's. 

"I do hope I shall be able some time to write that letter about 
Baptism I heard you speak of. I firmly believe the subject admits 
of being clearly and satisfectorily set forth. The main requisite 
to a right and eaay understanding of it is, that we approach it in 
the proper attitude of mind, and from the right direction. Method 
is everything In such matters. For instance, we ought to begin 
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our examination of the subject viUi the trne normal case, the caae 
of adult baptism, the only case that is undoubtedly mentioned and 
clearly exemplified in ^e Kew Testament. Then, again, we should 
descend from the general to the particular, not inversely. By 
this I mean, we ought first to settle in our minds, on grounds of 
reason, the teaching of tiie Old Testament, and the spirit of the 
New as compared with the Old. What is the relation of things 
external in general, in the Church of Christ, to things internal, and 
what, consequently, is the design and use of sacrameuts in particu- 
lar. Thirdly, we ought to familiarine our minds with the strong 
Oriental way, throughout the Bible, of represen^g all spiritual ex- 
ercises and subjects in material language. Occidentals h&ve blun- 
dered because they have forgotten the first law of all sound inter- 
pretation, namely, to place themselves in the mental and ethical 
attitude of the authors; and so, having started wrong, have landed, 
at last, it may be. most logically, in the grossest superstition and 
the rankest absurdity. 

"Yours affectionately, Willuii Spabbov. 

"3b -Bw. T. U. Dudley, Jr." 



"THEOliOfAOAL Semikabt, January 16, 1869. 
" Bev. Aim Deab Bbotheb : — 

"When I look at the date of your letter, I am ashamed. And 
yet I can safely say, my silence has not sprung trom indifference. 
On the contrary, I feel a thrill of interest passing over me when I 
reflect that to-morrow you enter on your duties in Christ Church. 
Absent in body, I will be with you in spirit on the occasion. Uy 
heart goes forth in most eameet prayer Uiat Qod may abundantly 
bless you in that oew and important enterprise. 

" Dear brother, EKk] has given you talents, educational culture, 
qualities of temperament, providential discipline in the way of 
trial and occupation, which, as means and instrumentalities, an* 
tiiorize us to hope that you may do much for the glory of Qod and. 
tiie good of man. And if your life is long spared, I shall look con- 
fidently for it, provided all these ^fts and fecilitiee are sanctified 
of the Holy Ghost. In sajring this I am not enunciating aa 
abstract dogma. There is no vital doctrine of the Gospel so con- 
stantly in words expressed, and yet, practically, which is so habitu- 
ally shelved, as tiiat of the presence and power of the Spirit. Men 
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labor uid toil to realize tiie very body and blood of JesoB CSuist 
as present in the elements c^ the Lord's Sapper, and they omtend 
for, and BevBr lose sight of, the supposed power <^ the prieBthood 
to forgive sin I Bat, ^asl the presence aboat which, tiieoreticallj, 
there is no dispute, and the power to which, in words, it is con- 
feaeed all rfSciency in the tilings of God pr(^»erly belongs, are not 
sought, and counted, and involved, and habitoally leaned upon, as 
they should be. In saying what I hare said above, therefore, I 
am expressing a deep, practical conviction, which I want to Bee 
denned more and more every day in myself, and those whom I 
love, and to whom I look as fitted to be naeful in my Master's ser- 
vice. Most clearly do I- see, in my own case and history, that if 
I have ever done anything for my Saviour's cause, it was just so 
&r as and so long as I lived in His Spirit as my elem«it, listened 
to His Spirit as my prompter, leaned npon Hie Spirit as my 
strength, and prayed in His Spirit as the unfailing procurement of 
needed, real good. And wherein I have ffuled — and my life has 
been, to a sad extent, a grievous &ilure — ^how clearly do I also see 
it has come of self-dependence, and self-seeking, and self-suffici»cy. 
In ourselves we are weak; cntt of oorselvee, strong. As the Apos- 
tle has it, 'when I am weak (in feeling) then am I strong' (in bet). 
But when the Apostle said this, he was living very nigh to Gfod. 
One who did not so live, could not in truth speak thns. It would 
not be tmih to him in fact or feeling. It might be in some s«we his 
creed, but it would not be his life. Let us, dear brother, live nigh 
to God, and carefully drive away anything that would put itself be- 
tween us and Him. How much tiiere is thus to interpose betwew 
us and Him I The world in its various forms of &^on, and beauty, 
and eclat, and popularity, and prominenoe, and high life, and luxu- 
ry, and pride, will push between us. Even tlie Ghnrch may exer- 
cise an intervention of hindrance rather tlum help, and by its 
organizations, and offices and forms, hinder tiiftt ultimate and 
loving intercourse of the soul with God which constitutes the char- 
acter of the CAuiatiaD and the power of the Christian minister. 

"I did not mean to run to the end of my paper before I had 
begun to answer your letter. Tet so have I done. I hope you 
will pardon the errOT, aa it was one of weakness, not iat^tion. In 
reply to yours, I had many things to say, but I cannot say them 
now. Indeed, Weldon has jnst-oome to take letters to U>e office* 
said I moat cIobo. I may write my answer at another time, eafhgr 
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OD paper or viva Toce. Id the meuiwhile, accept this random out- 
pouriag of my heart, irom 

"Your afiectiooate friend, Wu. Spabbow. 

"Heo. T. U. Dudley, Jr." 

"Thboloqioal Seminakt, Jaly 26, 1869. 
"Rev. and Deae Bhothbe: — 

"I have been on the poist of writing you every day for a week, 
but have pat it off, partly because I have been e^tectiiig to hear 
firom yon, and partly becauae I have thought you might be in Nor- 
folk. My bufiinees is that redoubtable addreea,- or disoouree, or 
discourses, or earmon, (H* homily, or baccalaureate exhortation, or 
whatever else you may chooee to call it (?). You may think it much 
ado about nothing ; but a hen that lays an egg, however small, 
once in ten years, may be allowed to cat^e over it. Have you 
got the manuscript fw Mr, Fridham, and have you sent it to New 
York? That is all. 

"I suppose Cheney's b*lal is nearly over. However it is deter- 
mined it will prove important. If he is acquitted, it will help to 
deliver us &om that rubrical martinetism which has of late been in 
a course of imposition on our Church, while latitudinarianism is 
allowed in the infinitely more important matter of doctrine. If 
he is condemned, it will lead to the establishment of a number of 
independent Episcopal Churches, till at length they get a Bishop at 
their head, ajad so we shall have another Spiscopal Church in these 
United States! We already have the Bomish, the Moravian, the 
Oreek, perhaps the Swedish, and the Frotestaot Episcopal; ^y 
not the Reformed Protestant EpiacopalT Oh, when will Churches 
learn wisdom ? The world is wiser in its generation than they. 
Theone great defect in our leading men is, they do not enlarge 
their ideas enough. They are using the microscope, when they 
onght to be employing the telescope. 

"Ever yours, WiLLIAM Spakeow. 

"Beo. T. XT. Dudley, Jr." 

Extract fhom Letter dated July 7, 1869, in Reference to 
Address alluded to in last Letter. 

"After writing, delivering, and then reading in print, a man's 
own prodnctions — oh, how he loathes them I To go through the- 
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correcting of the proof lias been like taking nailseoas m«dicune. I 
liave felt at every turn ready to ' throw up,' in every sense of the 
expression. 

" Ever since yon told me about that little piece of poetry which 
has touched so many people's hearts on this and the other side of 
the Atlantic, I have felt a desire to see it, and have inquired for it 
in vain. What is its title, and where is it to be had? My heart 
is frozen, even in this hot weather, and I want to thaw it. 

"Affectionately yours, W. Spareow." 

"July 28, 1869. 
"Rev. ahd Dear Brother: — 

"Our correspondence, or at least mine, is becoming quite active. 
It can hardly be necessary to send another title page. On the one 
you sent did you put the authority by which the thing was pub- 
lished? On no account can I be responsible for exposing such a 
bantling to the pnbUc gaze! I am more than willing to father it, 
but I can't vaurU. it. FublicaUon looks a good deal like vaunting, 
la yesterday's letter I inquired, at the printer's request, about the 
number of copies to be published. Ton will please answer the 
question to him. 

" I have been amused at the requests already received for copies 
of the Address. That I have spoken out on the notion of the value 
of tactual succession, seems to be the point of interest. Perhaps 
it would have been well if I had made that the sole topic of 
discourse, instead of crowding in so many others. 

"Affectionately yours, W. S. 

"Seo. T. U. Dudley, Jr." 

"Theological Semihabt, Fairfax Co., 

"November 22, 1867. 
"Rev. aitd Dear Brother: — 

" I received your letter and the incloenre last night, but r^ret 
to say I can do nothing for your friend in the matter about which 
he writes. Ko one of our young men is prepared to enter on the 
field indicated. This is to me especially sad, seeing the people 
crave ministrations of an evangelical stamp. 

"I was not a little pleased to receive your letter; it brought op 
many old recollections which were very pleasant, among the reet 
the b*ip I made with yon long years ago to your sister's in Detroit 
I was then young, and, though sickly, vigorous; now I am old, and 
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thoagh I still work, my energy le nob as exhaastlesa as it was. My 
hope is, if I live, to viait Gambier next aummer. I should have 
done it this year, bat the res angusta domi prevented. Should I 
accomplish my purpose, I shall hope to have a long chat with you. 
Our Seminary, thank God, is prospering beyond our expectations; 
we have upward of forty students; but though numerically we 
prosper, nummularUy — pecuniarily, we are very much straitened. 
Still, we are vary hopefnl. 

" Mrs. S. desires to reciprocate your kind remembrance. My 
family is now small. Out of nine children but one is with me, and 
she an invalid — Fraacee. These changes forewarn us that the last 
change is near. 

" With kind regards to all who remember me, I am, very truly, 
"Your friend and brother, William Spareow. 

"Sev. Mr. Blake, Chmhier, Ohio." 

"Theolooioal Bemifaet, November 11, 1868. 
"Mt Dear J.: — 

"On the whole, the Convention, if it did little good, also did 
little harm. The Bishop's Pastoral is as outspoken as the famous 
Declaration. 

"Dr. B. spent last Sunday with us, and preached two most 
excellent sermons. I think he is somewhat liberalized in his 
theological views, though perhaps morbidly sensitive about 'the 
germs.' Large bodies move slowly, and we are a specially slow, if 
Dot large coach. In due time, by patience and kindly discussion, 
BJid, above all, diligence in the preaching of the Gospel to sinners 
and saints, our wishes in regard to the Prayer-book must be 
gratified. The prospect at this time is better than it ever was. I 
am only anxious about the temper of the brethren. This point 
most be carried by love and good works, not by polemic bitterness 
and party tactics. Do write me soon. All send their love. With 
love to tJie children, 

" Tour affectionate father, W. Spareow. 

" Meo. J, A. Jerome." 

" Theoloqical Semihart, December 17, 1868. 
"Mt Dear J.:— 

"What startling and distressing events we have been called to 
experience recently. The removal of Parven and Bising is certainly 
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a mysterions event. It would seem as if thej were tlie very two 
men whom we could not spare. I look upoo it aa a call to Evao- 
gelical men to cultivate pereonal religion more. It Ib by this only 
the Evangelical party can flourisli. It began in thia, and in ^lia 
must continue. Wbat a blessed thing if anch ahould be the reeolt 
of this trying dispensatioQ. Two taken to heaven, and the rest 
left upon the earth advanced in their preparation for heaven. 

" Tour affectionate father, Williau Spabrow. 

"Sav. John A. Jeiwne." 

" Theological Sbmikaet, February 24, 1869. 
"Rev. and Dear Brotrbr: — 

" Ten days ^o, Mra. Sparrow said to me : ' Yon never hear from 
Mr. H. now; why ie it?' Before this, I had pnrpoeed, from the 
time of the ' verdict,' to write to you, and aoon ti&er ahe thua apoke 
your parochial pamphlet arrived. Ever aince, I have been waiting 
a moment'a disengagement to take pen in hand. Yon know, dear 
brother, how deeply I sympathized with yon and watched the 
progress of your troubles. When I came to have an interview 
with yon in New York (too brief, by tie way), and saw how sleek, 
and fat and flourishing you had come out of your trials, I was 
almost ready to say to myself that I had &llen into the error of a 
needless waste of feeling 1 But, on second thoughts, I looked at it as 
a matter of thankfulness that you were kept in such peace, and 
especially i^t matters were likely to reach such an issue as they 
have since reached. Your pamphlet makes me further gratefnl to 
our heavenly Father that He has borne such testimony, by the 
fruits of your labois, to the soundness of your principles and the 
ainglenees of your views. His name be praised ! 

"Do write me at some leisure moments about you and yours. I 
want to learn about each one of the &mily. I have been grieved 
to hear that Mra. H's heidth is not good. I had a letter not long 
since from dear Mr. 8., sending money for the Seminary, but 
he told me nothing about M. He invited our Bi^ops on to Boatcm, 
kindly promising that he would do what he could, but not other- 
wise speaking encouragingly. They did not go, and I regret it. 
Finding that, personally, they could do so little in New Yorit, 
perhaps they thought it a wild-goose chase to go further North. 
They were treated with much personal kindness in the great city; 
but because Virginia ia still unreccHiBtructed, I fear there is a want 
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of confideDoe in us. Oar Korthent friends ot^fat-to distingaiab 
between ttiree claaees — ^the Facult; and the Bishops, the Students, 
and Society at large — in theee parts. The first class ccmfesB them- 
selvee bound by every obligation, as men and Christians, to otiltivate 
Idndly feeling toward those &om whom tbey were separated by the 
war, and to do eo not -only in form, bat in deed and in truth. As 
to the students from the two sections of the ooantry,. I^ey are 
living in wonderful harmony and brotherly love. The questions 
growing out of the war are tabooed oniTersally. Now and a^ain, 
I suppose, a word may be uttered on one aide which the other may 
not like to hear, but It must be a very rare thing indeed, otherwise 
they could not live so fraternally as they dd, and the good feeling 
ia increasing every day. Even in reference to the third class, 
ontsiders, thiS' last remark ia true. Feeling in society is genendly 
softened, and I trust, before long, we shall be as we once were, and 
in even a far healthier oondition. 

" To hasten on the day there is bat one way, the way of forbear- 
ance and love. Evil is to be overcome by good. Bat why do I 
fboB prose f Forgive the impertinence. WiUi much love to Mrs. 
H. and all the &mily, I am ever truly, 

" Tour affectionate brother, W. Spabbow. 

" £ev. J. F. Subbard." 

"Theological SEMnrAEY, July 1, 1869. 
"My Dear J,: — 

" Though I have nothing very special to communicate, yet, as it 
ia vacation, I am disposed to spend a few moments in writing yon a 
brief epistle. 

"Our commencemMit week passed off very pleasantly, exami- 
oatioDB, sermons, eesays, and all. Dr. Potter, from Grace Church, 
preached before tbe Missionary Society very acceptably, the essays 
of the students pleased, and my address, thoa^ terribly Low- 
Church, BO commended itself to the judgment of the forty clergy- 
men present, that they requested a copy for publication. You 
shall have a copy. To tell thetrutb, I feared it would not go down; 
but I wanted to deliver my conscience by a testimony against 
ApoBtolict^, tactual eaccession, and I am thankful it was so well 
received. 

" The Hill is as still as the wUdemess. Nothing to be heard 
but the song <^ birds, or the tow of a oov. I go to-day to Waah- 
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ingtoD, and to-morrow to Baltimore, to spend Sunday there and 
preach. That, and a trip to Faaqoier, are all the ezpeditioos I 
have planned for the anmmer. 

" H. was with uh about three weeks, to our great delight, and 
to his own also. He preached once for ub. When leaving be 
expressed himself as very thankful that he had come. He was 
cordially received everywhere. He is a dear, good man. Religion 
is an all-pervading reality with him. 

"Write me soon. With much love, 

"Ever yours, affectionately, Wm. Spaeeow." 

"Theoloqical Semikabt, July 26, 1869. 
^'Rev. and Deae Brothbb: — 

"Accept my thanks for your two most welcome letters. It 
afforded me real pleasure to know that you were pleaaed with your 
visit here. I hope it will lead to many a similar visit in time to 
come. 

" In regard to Church matters, what shall I say? There is so 
much to be said, and every day brings up such new considerations, 
that it is perfectly vain to attempt anything by pen. In regard to 
yourself, one idea was continually occurring as I read your two 
letters, the fear that you might be disposed to hurry too much. 
You are naturally impatient! But that is not Uie main point. 
The main point is that 'large bodies move slow,' and of all, large 
bodies Episcopal! Kow, to get them to move at all, you must not 
be in a hurry ; you must be patient, be willing to apply force, 
mor^ force, argument, for a length of time. It is thus only that 
the desired effect can be produced. No matter what is in the 
future, whether such a revision as will satisfy, or, which God fore- 
fend, result in a secession, it is best accomplished by letting 
patience have its perfect work. Whatever is done, to be well doney 
the people must be instructed; they must be so aroused as to be at 
the pains to learn. When the clergy and laity who are sound 
thoroughly understand the issue, then we sbf^ move with power, 
whatever the direction. Until then, it will only precipitate matten 
to a disastrous result to take any revolutionary st^. 

"Cheney's trial is going on, I suppose. Whilst I am deeply 
pained that he should be subjected to saoh anxiety and mortifica- 
tion, I think it will result in good. If he is condemned, it will 
wake up slumbering Low-Ohorchmen; and if he is acquitted, it 
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will be one step towaird delivehiig ub from tliat eccleeiastical mar- 
tinetism vbich would make a man answerable with bia life for a 
verbal departure irom a formulary preecribed, while, at the same 
time, there is the utmost latitude allowed in regard to poaturee, 
gestures, and costumes, and all kinds of ceremoQioe, and' greater 
still, if possible, in regard to the doctrines of the Gospel to be 
preached. 

"I am glad you did not rise and rebuke the preacher that held 
forth on altars, priests, and sacrifices. Anything of the kind just 
now would not add to the strength of the good cause, and would 
have confirmed men in an utterly false estimate of your spiritual 
character. You have, I trust, a good work yet to do in the 
Church — the Church 1 and I am unwilling to see yon, by anything 
that is not clear duty, disqualify yourself for it. 

" With affectionate regards to Mrs. H., and the girls and the boys, 
I am ever, 

"Truly yours, W. Sparrow. 

" Hev. J. F. Euhbard." 

The allusion in one of liese letters to a matter now too well 
known and remembered, the trial then going on in Cliuois, has, in 
many respects, its importance. The anticipation as to the ultimate 
consequences, in view of what then seemed as an immediate prob- 
able result, has been strikingly realized, even to the name of the 
new organization. It shows, too, with whom the writer of that 
letter regarded the responsibility of these troubles as ultimately 
resting. His own relations to this whole matter, as to the different 
parties, have, in some reepecbi, been misunderstood. These rela- 
tions were simply those of sympathy with a brother in the minis- 
try, formerly a pupil, and holding tie same views aa himself, in 
trouble, upon a question of conscience. This trouble, to his view, 
was caused through a straining of the law and of legal principle, 
against the tenor of ordinary practice and allowed official discre- 
tion, not in the direction of mercy and forbearance, but in that of 
harshness and oppression. In other words, he looked upon the 
prosecution as a persecatiou. The harshness of this, moreover, 
was heightened in view of the fact that it was thus carried on 
against clergymen of one school of theology and Church views, 
upon the sUghtest allegations of irregularity in rubric and ritual, 
while, at the same time, the moat startling irregularities of a dif- 
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fereat school, both of ritual and of doctrine, fr«re allowed to go on 
withoat rebuke. Dr. Sparrow hae left on record the opinion thai 
the act in qaestion was not properly a eabject of diadpline, iia.t it 
was really within the limita of officii discretion. This t^inioa, writ- 
tea at the time, at the roqnest of Dr. Andrews, whose views in regard 
to the merits of die case were somewhat different, is her« given. 
It was, of course, not prepared for the press ; and the thooghts, 
rather than their form, were his object in its prsparatioD. Whether 
assented to or not, it will mafee maoifaet his poeitiim with rsferenos 
to.the whole sobjoct. 

"When I)r. Cheney was tried, condemned, and deposed, because 
he could not conscientiously use the word 'r^nerata' in one par- 
ticular place in the Baptismal service for lafaots, though. he had 
used it everywhere dse in that service, and did not otherwise de- 
part fnHU the prescribed form ; though the omission no way afiiscted 
the validity of the rite ; and though he was acknowledged on all 
hands personally sound in the foith, irreproachable in morals, auc- 
ceasfu) as a minister, and much beloved by his people; when aH 
this took place, and all this appeared, every impartial person in 
oar Church, and persons that were not impartial, but, o{^>osed in 
their opinions to Dr. C, felt that the whole af^ur looked very much 
like a piece of ecclesiastical persecution, and in their hearts de- 
spised the instigators of the proceeding. But while the mover* in 
this matter were so generally condemned, inside and outside of oar 
Church, the employeea, on tiie other hand, were improved, or at 
least apologized for. 

"It was said that the man ought not to have been tried, treated 
as an offender, for such a trifle; but that once brought into court as 
a reus, on the charge of omitting habitually uiy jot or tittle in ih* 
service of the Prayer-book, he must be condemned. la it»of 

" When we beoome ministers of religion we bind ourselves by 
svbecription to reader loyal obedience aad service to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. This practice of eubscriptioD we derived frtm 
our Mother-Church of England. 

"There, at ordination, ministers nsed to make three distanct 
snbecriptions, viz.: to the king's supremacy; to all and singular the 
Thirty-aine Articles, as agreeable to the Word of Ood; and to the 
Book of Common Prayer, as not contrary thereto. But in the 
progress of time, and tiie dev^opment of thought, these subscrip- 
tions came to mean much more than they did at first, and conss- 
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qaently began to gall, & some reepects, tlie conBcieoce of men, even 
of those who vere and felt themeelvea to be the true doctrinal 
deecendants of the firamers of the aubscription forms, and of the 
docaments snbacribed. To ease the conscieQcee of such men, there- 
fore, it was felt for a long time, and by many persons, that something 
must be done. At length, accordingly, in the reign of William '\ j 
and Mary, it was proposed, in what vob called the ' Comprehension 1 \ 
Bill,' to substitute for the old threefold eabeoriptioa a simpler form 
of words, viz.: 'I do approve the doctrine, and worship, and gov- 
ernment of the Church of England as by law established.' Had 
this bill been carried through there is no knowing what good it 
might have effected, preventing the State Church from becoming 
so reduced as to hold, as it now does, only a 'divided empire' over 
the nation. We American Epiacopalians, at least, are constrained 
to think it would have been a wise and beneficial measure, judging 
from subsequent events, for, sa soon as we in these American 
colonies were called on by the Kevolntion to organize ourselves as 
an independffiit Church, we at once adopted the liberal and conserva- 
tive subscription which the authorities <^ the English Church had 
rejected. This was done very much at the instance of Bishop 
White. We do not mean by his personal influence overbearing 
private opinion, for it was only in luu:mony with the prevalent 
sentiment among the Episcopal colonists of that day. He was 
only the leader of a willing and hearty following. In the Consti- 
tution of oar Church, where the requirement and form of clerical 
Bubscription may be found, the person about to be ordained is made 
to put his hands to these words : ' I do solemnly engage to conform U 
to the doctrines and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Chnrch ^ 
in the United States.' 

"Thus we see that the style of subscription which was rejected 
by the authorities of the English Church in the Seventeenth cen- 
tury, was adopted by us at the beginning of our history, as right 
and expedient, though it ought to be added that that Church has, 
within the present decade of years, revised and corrected her own 
action on the subject, encouraged, perhaps, in some measure, by 
our example. But what now is the nature or import of this change 
in the form of subscription, for we cannot suppose it nugatory. In 
one word, it was relaxation. It was meant to abate stringency, to 
enlarge liberty, to lessen compulsion, to widen the sphere of choice. 
It was felt the world had made soma progress in the previous two 
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hundred years, and mig^t be treated aa a' little farther advanced 
toward its majority, especiidly the Ohriatiao part of it, and of the 
Christian, especially the miniBtenal part 

"Suoh was virtually the view of Uiose who changed the form of 
subecription. Bishop White, when asked if our sabecription is as 
stringent as that of the English clergy used to be, aoawered, with 
a Tehemence quite unusual with him, 'Ood forbid.' He dearly 
intimates that we have more Uberty than they had. But we need 
no man'a opinion here; the charge, in the language, speaks for itseli 

" Now the relaxation thus granted pertains to two things, doc- 
trine and worship, and to both of these alike. To separate them 
is most unwarrantable. The same langu^e is uaed in refermice to 
both. Both stand in the same conatruction. That the old strin- 
gency in regard to doctrine is abated, no one will deny. If it be 
not abated, then the whole change of form, in ^e subscription is 
idle and unmeaning, yea deceptive. 

" Bishop White is very clear on the point. He says we subecribe 
only 'for substance of doctrine;' and distinctly intiinates that 
Church ot England ministers did not formerly enjoy the same 
liberty. If, then, there is relaxation in regard to docbine^ is there 
none in regard to worship? Is the old stringency removed in the 
one case, and not removed in the otiier? Thus to s^iarate them is 
an unwarrantable pieoe of arbitrariness, which would not be tole- 
rated a moment in legal henneneutica. Ko mere exegete, looking 
at the language, would say that any distinction could be justly 
made. If there is relaxation in regard to ' doctrine,' there must 
be also in regard to 'worship.' Besides this parallelism between 
the two things in the prescribed form, it may be worth while to 
notice that one marmer characterizes the proeeas of the change in 
both cases, from the old to the new form. In regard to both, the 
change is from partieulan to generals. In the one ' doetrine ' is 
substituted for the 'Thirty-nine Articles;' in the other 'worship' 
for the offices of the Prayer-book. By this altered phraseology we 
are not by any means left at liberty to depart from the doctrine of 
our Articles or from the worship of our Liturgical forms; we are 
still held to the 'substance,' in each case, but, nevertheless, moat 
indubitably, a liberty is conceded to the consciences of individuals, 
which was not accorded under the old form ; unless, indeed, we can 
suppose the Church to be ' keeping the word of promise to the ear,' 
while ' breaking it to our hope.' We say, be it observed, ' tite eon- 
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atnencea of individnala.' The relaxation was never designed, we 
maintaiii, to sanction wanton, frivolous and light-minded departures 
from things established, or a capncious and crotchety disposition 
in sacred things. It was designed to relieve the conscience, when 
solemnly pleaded by men c^ onimpeacbable character, in the leas 
important points of doctrine, and in the minutiffl of forms. It was 
not to give onlimited range to ^e judgment, as to what is expedi- 
ent, or to the teute, as to what is most fitting. That 'doctrine' 
and 'worship' are under the same law of relaxation, is further 
manifest from the relation of one to the other. One cannot be 
without the other. How shall men be able to ezerdse the liberty 
wherewith the Church, so &u- as she is concerned, has set them free 
in their opinioru, if they are compelled in every jot fuid tittle to 
use the same language, however their opinions vary? We cannot 
believe the Church would have a man in words say one thing, 
while in thought he is saying another. She does not require her 
servants thus to falter. Kay, she must desire, above all things, to 
have those who minister at her altars stand fair with their own 
consciences before God and before men. She must desire, above all 
things, to see in them 'simplicity and Gk)dly sincerity,' not fleshly 
wisdom, or worldly policy, or ecclesiastical craft Bat surely her 
wishes cannot be realized, if there is one rule for the inan's think- 
ing and another for the offieiaXa saying. We conclude, therefore, 
that there is liberty in hath cases. 

"Moreover, is it not passing strange that liberty should be ac- 
corded so freely in 'doctrine,' and that it should he practically 
exercised to such an extent, that men may believe any opinion 
almost, if only the Trinity ia retained; and yet that they should be 
bound so stricUy, have their feet bound so faat in the stocks, in 
regard to every word used in the oSuxe of the Church? Is doc- 
trine of so little importance as this? Did not Christianity begin 
with doctrine? Did not the Masts' say, 'To this eoA was I bom, 
and for this cause cuue I into the wc»ld, that I might bear witness 
to the truth'? Did not Christianity aiq>ear among men first of all 
as truth preached ; and is not its realization in individual souls be< 
gun and continued to the end in the reception of tdie 'truth in the 
love thereof? Other things may be dispensed with, but this may 
not. There may be truth where CSiristianity is- not, but there can 
be no Christianity without truth; the trnth as it is in Jesus. 

" Being, then, thus vitally impc«tant, why should there be such 
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lazness in regard to the laogus^ of trath, and at the same time 
Buch extreme martiaetism in regard to the langua^ of forms? 

" This diBproportion in the caution exercised in the two cases ia 
a striking phenomenon; and mischievous withal; for it misdirects 
the mind, and is itself a great untruth. How such a temper and 
state of opinion could come to exist is a question which might lead 
to curious concluaioua, if it were worth while to pursue it. But 
this by the way. 

" After all, however, it is said if you allow the cunission of a 
word, or the misplacing of a point in the use of a liturgy, on the 
plea of conscience, to one man, yon must allow the change of two 
words to another, and ten to a third, and a hundred to a fourth, 
and so on; whole systems of forms would be broken down. This 
plea, doubtless, influences many, and is with them a sufficient 
apology for the most Draconian spirit and condact, on the part 
of eoclesiastical prosecators and courts. Yet it is utterly delnaire 
and dangerous. 

"In the first place, it should be distinctly understood that its 
purpose is unconstitutional; it aims to take from us a Hberty which 
the fundamental law of the Church concedes to her ministers, when 
they subscribe with a view to ordination. In the next place this 
plea, in the spirit of it, is the ostmisible motive for all the despotism 
ever practiced in the world, whether in politics or religion. No 
tyrant ever yet curtailed the libertiee of tiie pec^le, exc^t on the 
pretext that it was necessary, to prevent anarchy. But there is 
that in man, as a few have long known, and the world is now nt 
length discovering, by which, when duly developed by education, 
he mtvy be governed, without being enslaved. And, a fortAon, 
there is that in the Christian, at least the Christian in a Churdi 
which makes the Scripture its rule of faith and practice, and vhicli 
consequently must have attained some considerable development, 
which will justify such Church in allowing the clergy some little 
liberty, as in doctrine so in forms, for the relief of individual 
minds when harasted by conscientious scruples ; for, be it observed, 
it is for conscience only we plead, not for mere taste, not iof mere 
expediency, not for whimsical idiosyncrasy. 

"In the third place, does it not almost look like an affectatiiw in 
ns, when, feeling so perfectly secure, as we seem to do, against the 
greater peril of false doctrine, we show ourselves so terribly appre- 
hensive that if a man is left silently to omit, for the relief of his 
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coQScieDoe, one word, in one place, in one fbrmolary, the result will 
be that the whole liturgical fobric will tomble about our ears ; and 
therefore, to prevent each disasbroos consequences, the oSeoder 
must be at once aeisdi and ecclesiastically pat to death. For 
surely, if there is anything in their whole system which has made 
a lodgment in the affections of Protestant Episcopalians, it is their 
Prayer-book. If there is an attachment of oor people that may 
be relied on without sni^icion or fear, it is their attaciunent to the 
Liturgy ; first as a liturgy, and next as our liturgy, originated by 
the refonnws nader Edward Ti, osed from time to time after- 
ward, and so transmitted to us by our fothers for many generations. 
Standing on its own merits, and used in its own spirit, the Book of 
Common Prayer has never occupied a tottering position in the 
hearts of English or American EpiscopaliAns. A liturgy will 
always be found to commend iteelf to the Christian world at large, 
and of all liturgies, among English-speaking Proteetanta, ours is 
confessedly the best. In times of peace there has been no lack of 
lore and reverence for it ; on the contrary, there has been some- 
times an excessive devotion and deference to it. Tractarians and 
fiitnalists have charged Protestants with Bibliolatry; liturgeolatry 
is a for greater and more probable sin. Of this liability we all 
partake, and, if self-observant, must be quite ccmscioas. Things 
being so, how comes it to pass that we cannot, in the smallest 
degree, confide in its intrinsic merits to protect it, but put it into 
the hands of the clergy, as adtilta would pat a delicate and pre- 
cious vase of exquisitely wrought glass into the hands of little 
children, watching over them at every step, and chiding them lest 
they let it &11 and break? 

"Made use of by us, as the Prayer-book Is, from week to week, 
and oftener ; transmitted to us, as it has been, by our ancestors for 
many generations back ; surrounded with assodations, ecclesiasti- 
cal, domestic, and personal, of deepest interest; fJMPiliar to our 
tongues and ears, as ministers and people, from early childhood, 
and incomparably excellent in matter and manner, as we maintain, 
fitting into all the demands of religions homan life with wondrous 
judgment and good taste, and commending itself to all as a vehicle 
for the expression of devout affection, never yet surpassed by 
man ; surely we might practically trust it a little to the keeping of 
its own merits, and not act as though we supposed it coald not 
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Btand a moment on its ova foDudatioD, ooleaB pnqiped and eliored 
up at every point by the terrible sanctions of penal law. 

" But still the old objection comes back opon us, ' if you give an 
inch they will take an ell.' 

"Be the danger even so. This ai^;ament has been already met 
in part To guard {^[ainst possible evil, shall we introduce tbe 
spirit and practices of despotism ? But further and more directly : 
the liabili^ to evil is l^^latively allowed to oxist in otiier things 
in which men claim liberty of oooscience, and speech, and action. 
For example, to allow ua any liberty of speech aboat our neighbor, 
is to expose his character to de&mation, yet it is thought beet it 
should be so. Some men will, indeed, in such case take advantage 
of this liberty, and will say many things in idle goesip whidi they 
ought not. Yet it is not thought wise to seal up men's lipe alto- 
gether. It is deemed best to let the danger continue, and provide 
against it in another way. When the resulting evil in any case 
becomes serious, the matter may be referred to the courts. Let 
the judge and jury between them determine not whether the 
accused is a discreet man, or whether he spoke rashly with his 
lips, but whether he was guUty of the maiidoiu uttering of false- 
hood, vnih a view to defitroy ike good viame of Am neighbor. 
Beyond such an appeal and such a verdict there is no legitimate 
resort in this world, and as it is the last resort of the individual, 
so is it tbe highest protection of civil society. To seek any hi^er 
or more efifective, is to forfeit that which gives to society all its 
sweetness — ^liberty. 

" The application of this to the liberty accorded us by ihe form d 
our clerical subecription, in 'doctrine and worship,' is obvious. 
If any man is found to violate the measured and generalized vow 
involved therein, let him be called solemnly to account, and made 
to take all the consequences of his ofieuce ; but let him not be tried 
by the court so assembled npon some principle totally opposed to 
the terms and spirit of t^at vow. Let it not be said that they are 
bound to bring him in guilty, if he be found deviating from the 
forms a hair's breadth; that they must adhere, in their judgment, 
to the minutest letter, though it be a letter that killeth, and t^ 
unreasonably and cruelly. Let it rather be maintained, and that 
firmly, that there is a liberty secured us by the terms of our sub- 
ecription ; that, say what partisans may, conscience, after all, u a 
reality with some men ; that it is as sacred and deserving of respect 
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as it ia real; yea, the most sacred thing about man, because by it 
he comes into cloaeet communioD with God; and that it should be 
preeamed to exist vhere it is solemnly asserted, unI^$s the general 
cAarotTfer of the man is suspicious, his general ccmdnct alien from 
the spirit of a liturgical Church, and the liberties token by him 
reckless and not for self-relief, but manifestly capricious, disre- 
spectful to our ecdesiastical peonliaritiee, uid revolutionary. 

"Had the present writer been a m«aber of the court whiidi tried 
Br. Cheney, he would have unhesitatingly voted for his aoqnittal, 
not because of any doubt of the solitary fabt laid to his charge, or 
because, admitting the hct, he chose to lean to mercy's side, or 
because, however guilty, it was inexpedient, under the circum- 
stances ; hut beoaute he had violated no law of the Church, and 
was entitled, by the terms of the subscription which he had. made at 
his ordination, to the verdict 'Not Guilty.'" 

The views thus indicated he freely expressed, and, as opportunity 
presented, used such means as he poeeeesed to remedy the evils 
fdready produced, and to avert others which were seen to be in 
proepeot. To one or two petitions to the General Convention, 
having these objects in view, he appended his signature, and to Dr. 
Cheney himself gave ezpreeaion of his sympathy. Nor were these 
views, as to the wrong and outrage of the first proceedings on the 
part of the prosecution, at all changed by the subsequent and 
peculiar course of the defendant. These two issues he refused 
to confound. Whether the defendant, in this case, had been harshly 
and cruelly treated, was one question. Whether hia coarse subse- 
quent to sncb treatment was to be defended or imitated, was 
another. The latter of these questions was one comparatively of 
very slight importance. The former, as constituting a precedent, 
which might work infinite trouble and mischief, was that which 
specially claimed his regard and attention. And it was to him a 
matter ctf amazement, the perfect apathy with which this, the 
main and absorbing issue, by the great body of the clergy, was met 
and put aside; the disposition to forget and lose sight of it entirely 
in the other and subordinate issue, which had to do with only one 
of its consequences, and that not the most important It idll be 
seen from the above letter that he anti<dpated such consequences, 
and others, which have since made their i^pearance. How starongly 
that letter of 1869 reads in the light of events now in 1875 1 And 
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yet, human natore being as it is, how could aoTthing very different 
be anticipated ? 

Bat we torn to anodier and a more gratefal topic. Jost after ^' 
close of the Cooncil of 1871, and while the Bession of the Seminary 
was still going on, a movement, under, it is believed, the Boggegtion of 
Gassiua F. Lee, Esq., was made among the popils of Dr. Sparrow, 
having in view provision for another voy^e across the Atlantic. 
This was sacceesfiil; and with a gratefdl appreciation of the feelings 
by which it was dictated, he began to make his preparations for 
departnre. The change and relaxation involved were of a kind 
especially likely to prove beneficial, and he thankfully availed 
himself of the opportunity for them which had been affi>rded. 

With a few characteristic letters of this period we bring 
this chapter to its close. The titles and contents of theee letterB 
contain their own explanation. One of them, to the students of the 
classes of 1871, we are sore will be read with interest and pleasure, 
not only by thoee to whom it waa originally addressed, but by many 
others of his pupils. It conatitntee an exhibition of the feelings of 
interest and affection with which he regarded thoee who came 
under his instruction, and it helps to explain the warmth of affection 
with which thoee feelings were reciprocated. 

To A Cahdidate for the Ministry at the Ukivebsitt. 

"Theological Skmihart, January 29, 1870. 
" My Dear F.:— 

" You may well think it strange I have not written you ere this, 
especially as I asked you to write me, and I think promised a reply. 
My excuse is, much work, little strength, and of late rather serious 
sickness. 

"The account you have given of yourself is very intereoting to 
me. I have felt some httle anxiety leet you should attempt too 
much. Whilst there are some who will do nothing, the bult of 
oar times, amongst those who are really disposed to do, is th^ they 
often overburden themselves and are in too great a hurry. We 
shoald not 'haste' to be learned, any more than 'to be rich.' It 
comes of evil and leads to evil. It is really injurious to the diadjiiat 
of the mind, for which the knowledge acquired is no compensation; 
and then it is likely to interfere with the paramount interest of life, 
the care of the soul. This with the Christian is first, is last, is 
everything, whether at home or abroad, in business or at college. 
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Some pleaaing and ioBtructive illastrationB of this idea are found in 
John Newton'B correepondance with Dr. Buchanan, while the latter 
was porBoing his stadiee at Camhridge. 

"I am pleased to leani you have joined the Young Men's Chris- 
tian AasocdatiOQ at the Unirersity, and pray you may be strength- 
ened and helped along in the divine life by such intercourse. If 
it should help yon to aangtify whoUy the Iiord's day, that alone 
will be an immense blessing to body, mind, and spirit. A holy Sab- 
bath is quite as necessary to the student as the mechanic, while the 
obligation to observe it is iar greater, seeing the student may be 
presumed to have more knowledge of God's will in the matter. 

"Since I am in the way of giving hints just now, let me further 
suggest that you do not study for the diploma. The world seldom 
asks to see the "sheepdin;" but they expect to see in the minister 
discipline of mind and an adequate stwe of knowledge, and finding 
these they are content, aa they may well be! This thought is in 
harmony with the ai^^tion about haste. It helps to make us 
value the preseot, to improve the present, to enjoy the present. 
The exercise is sweet and the acquisition precious in and of them- 
selves, and for tiiat reason have a more beneficial and more 
permanent effect upon the mind. But enough. All things remain 
here, I believe, pretty much as you used to see them, or if there 
< have been any changes, doubUees yon have been apprized of them. 
My dear F., let me say, I take a deep interest in you, as my dearest 
friend's son, as a Christian youth, and as a Christian yonth looking 
forward to the ministry aa tlie businees of your life ; and that the 
Lord may have you in his holy keeping and sanctify all your 
attainments, and prepare you in body, soul, and spirit for this high 
calling, is and shall be the prayer of, 

" Yours affectionately, W. Spabbow." 

To BeV. J. P. HtFBBABD. 

"Theological Sbmihabt, March 28, 1871. 
"Rev. and Dbae Bbothbe: — 

" Sver since you sent your last contribution to the Seminary, 
there has been lying on my portfolio a half-finished tetter to you. 
Being interrupted in the writing, I have left it unfinished to this 
hour, and now replace it by a letter de novo. Even this ought to 
have been written and sent off long ago, or, at least, since the 
arrival of Mr. K Z ought to add, that even before your mcmey- 
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letter arrived I had been ineSectoally purposing to write to yon. 
I had begun to feel a strong desire to biow how the Lord was 
dealing with 70a and jours. For, silent or not, be assored I ever 
think of yoa all with tme a&otion. 

"Mr. E. has taken hold of study, and, so &r as I can leam, is 
qnite contented in his new position. To one who has Hved alwa>yB 
at the North, a residence down here most be a great ohange. Bat 
all the more benefioiid ; it must help to core narrow^mindedneBS, to 
which we are all so prone. 

" We were all pleased to find yon remembered tlie old Seminary, 
and felt a disposition to send us men as well as send ns money. 
Wonld that the tide which once set in this direction from the North 
might BO set again 1 Oar nnmber has been less tiiis year than last; 
bnt we have got along, with a &ir share of the IMvine jH-eeence 
and blessing among us. I think that Uiere has bem mnch seardi- 
ing of heart among numy of our students, which I troat will restdt 
in making many of them able ministers of the New Tsetament. Of 
coarse, we feel the inflaence of the prevailii^ sentiment in onr 
Charch. It is like a malarious atmosphere, and all have to breathe, 
and some are affocted by it, but they are only a few, and I trust 
tiiat some of tliese will have such principles lodged in them as will 
lead them hereafter to slough off the evil inflaence. 

" Cheney's case has troubled me much. It is terrible to be made 
an offender for a word, to the degree of forfrating a man's clerical 
standing, and that a word which is in no way essentia} to the rite, 
which comes after the rite is perfiinned, which is omitted for ood- 
sdence sake, which was omitted quietly, without any bravado or 
desire for notoriety. May God in infinite mercy bring good ont of 
this evil 1 

" I deeply regretted I did not visit yon last summer. I wasted 
my vacation in heat and inactivi^ at home. If I am spared till 
next summer, I shall, Deo volente, make you a visit; and if I can 
induce you to accompany me, I may be disposed to go to Canada, 
%nd visit Quebec and Montreal, which places I have never seen. 

" I have entered on my seventy-Srst year, and it behooves me 
not to calcalate far ahead, nor count witii any confidence on the 
accomplishment of such little plans. There is another jonmey 
before me which must soon bo taken; may the Saviour be my com- 
panion to help and cheer. 

"With kindest regards to Mrs. E. and all the ^miLy, 

"Tour affectionate brother, W. Spabrow." 
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Acknowledgment of present of a study-lamp from the students, 
as a token of their esteem and affection, on bis seventieth birthday : 

"TEEOLoaiCAL 9EHIVAE7, March 12, 1871. 
" Mt veet Deab Brethren : — 

" This evening, as I returned from tea to my study, I found a 
student's lamp burning brilliantly upon my taUe. I was bewil- 
dered. Old men, as you know, are given to ' waking dreams,' 
' brown studies,' ' haUactnations,' and all manner of absences of 
mind; and I, therefore, began to queelaon, asking, ' Am I awake?' 
I had left my study a short time before, and nothing of the kind 
was to be seen. In my confusion I overlooked the card which was 
fixed to the lamp, and hurried back to the tea-room to get an ex- 
planation. I saw at once they were all in the secret, and as much 
delighted as I wafl bewildered. I was taken back to the study and 
shown the card whick I had overlooked: 'From the students.' 

" Dear brathran, from none on earth could such a token of good- 
will have come so acceptably as from you. I accept it with an 
overflowing heart, and wiili thankfdlness to you and our common 
Father in heaven. Yoor kind wishes cheer me at this important 
crisis of my life. May your gift be to me a tokeb of what I ought, 
above all things, seek as a man, and as a functionary, namely, 
LiOHT, eepeoiatly as it comes from Him who is the light of the 
soul, and 'the light of the world.' Ever, affectionately, 

" Tour friend and servant, Wm. Sparrow." 

Within a week or two after the dose of the session, the Doctor 
sailed for Europe, spending the vacation in Ireland and England, 
with a brief visit to Fans. "Wiih some of the particulars of tiiis 
journey we shall be occupied in the oezt chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TODE TO BtrHOPE — DEATH— COyCLUSION. 

The tour across the Atlantic, ezteading throi^h vacation and into 
a few weeks of October, was confined to Ireland and Bngland, with a 
short visit to Paris. The first part of the visit was to Dr. Sparrow's 
relations in Ireland, where he found an aunt, one of the sisters of 
his mother, more than fourscore, still living, but whose death took 
place within the next two years. After remaining with these a few 
weeks, he went over to London and Farie, and returned to Ireland, 
on his way homeward. He seems to have failed in finding suitable 
companions for a more extended tour in Europe, the state of his 
health, moreover, making It undesirable that he should be sub- 
jected to special exertion. One or two letteis to Mends on this side 
the Atlantic, as also a few written from liiis country on his return, 
and within the next two years, to his relatives in Ireland, are here 
inserted. They afford information as to his movements, as also in 
r^;;ard to the feelings with which he revisited the scenes of early 
life, and contemplated some of tJie localities coming under his 
observation. The last of these letters, that to Irelajid in 1873, 
taken in connection with the circumstances which called it forth, 
as of those at that time of the writer himself, is exceedingly touch- 
ing and beautiful. The "home feelings" of which he speaks, for 
that home above to which he was bo very near, were manifestly 
strong and increasing. 

Preceding these is a brief letter from Ireland, written in 1874^ 
by one of his relatives, descriptive of his arrival and intercourse 
with them: — 

" On the 26th of July, 1871, at an early hour, we were surprised 
by a visit from your &ther. He was stopping at the Shelhome 
Hotel, in Stephen's Oreen, having arrived there the day before from 
Cork, where he had landed from New York. We induced him to 
leave the hotel and come and stay with us. This he accordingly 
did in the course of the day, and remained with us till the eleventh 
of August, when he started for London. He remained there some 
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time, and then vieited Paris in company vith a friend he met in 
Ijondon. Ha returned to us on the twenty-first of September, to 
Sandymount, a pretty locality about two milea from Dubhn, facing 
the sea, where we had taken lodgings forihe benefit of my mother's 
health. But hie sojonm with qb was but short, as on the twenty- 
seventh he left by rail for Kill&mey, which he wished to see. From 
there he went to Cork, where he embarked for New York. 

"During hia riait to osyour father went by rail to visit Gorey, 
in hopes of meeting some acquaintances of early days and reviving 
the memory of old localities. The localitiee were there, but most 
of the acquaintaDcea were gone," 

"DoBLiH, July 81, 1871. 
" My Deab Me. Lee:— 

"After having communicated with my &mily, my first debt in 
letter-writing is dae to you. I arrived in Cork on the 15th, after a 
pisasant enough voyf^, if any vojrage can be pleasant. It was ten 
days long, nearly, almost entirely by steam, the winds being light 
and not favorable. It was a very uneventfiil jtassage. We were 
two Sundays on board, and had the morning service of the Church 
of England, by the Captain. Such is the law of the Cuuard line. 
He manifestly knew more of navigation than Liturgies I From 
Cork I came directly here; and from here I have been to Qorey, 
the scene of my b<^hood, «td walked the streets unknowing and 
unknown. Of course the visit was sad and even solemn, but I 
hope it has proved si^utary. At least it ought. It was comfort- 
ing to see, ^ere, and in all the country I passed through by rail 
from Cork to Dublin, a manifest and great improvement in the con- 
dition of the people. Of course every inch of land is cultivated, 
and, what I did not look U>t, they are introducing our agricultural 
implements. The tenements of the poor are much improved ; they 
are better clad, and mendicancy, which used to sadden every bene- 
volent heart, and disgrace tjie land, is very much diminished. I 
speak only of the parts I have been in. I include Dublin, where I 
am. Dublin, you know, has no commwce or manufactures worth 
speaking of. After the Union in 1801, when it lost its Parliament, 
of course it declined ; but they say it is reviving. It is a beautiful 
cil7, and where not beautiful, solid and substantial. It was greatly 
moved yesterday by a visit from the Prince of Wales, and other mem- 
bers of the Koyal family, including the Marquis of Lome and his 
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royal wife. There was a &ir show of Irish enthusiasm. As they 
passed by the Coll^ Oraen (where I stood), moTing at a trot, pre- 
ceded by a squadroa of cavalry, and sitting in open baroQches, they 
received a moat enthusiwtic cheering. How much heart was In it 
would be difficult to say. I ieei there is a growing desire, even 
among Protestants, for a restoratim of their lost legislative powers, 
and what that would lead to it is bard to say. 

"I have formed no very definite plans of travel yeU My only 
desire in that line was to visit Rome and Naples, but I fear that 
cannot be accomplished. I shall go this week or next to London; 
and firom there may go on the Continent, I hope my health Lb 
improving. I certainly am not oppressed with heat. Eixcept yee- 
tenlay, it has rained every day since I came on the ooast. It is, 
indeed, a land of rains and showers, alternating rapidly with 
gleams of sunshine. If we had so muc^ rain, oar loads would be 
impassable, but the roads here are all macadamized with the finest, 
i.e., the smallest stone, and bard and smooth, and, Uierefore, only 
washed by the showers. The perfection of the roads is the best 
feature of Ireland. 

" Though only three weeks since I left my home, it really seems 
a very long time. Constant change, great distance, and novelty of 
appearance, oH unknown to Seminary life, make me feel as if it 
were a year since I left the ' Hill.' However much further I may 
go, or whatever I may see, I e^>ect to experience nothing so mnch 
to my mind aa what our country, and especially our Seminaiy life, 
furnishes. We see and ccnaplain of the defects of our govemmect 
and country, and they are not a few, but really, if they would only 
not grow and increase, but remain aa the^ are, nothing to be seen 
ibis side the water is to be oomp&red to what we have at home. 
There is an independence and individuality in society among ub 
which seems infinitely precious, in view of the air of courtly senti- 
ment and dependence which you see in the papers, and notice in 
the tone of conversation. Spokes in a wheel do not look more and 
more incessantly to the hub, than do thought, and language, and 
expectation, among tke pec^le, to the government and the Court 

" I am staying with my aunt, an old lady of eif^ty-four, or 
rather with my cousin, her son, who, on a moderate income, lives 
here. They were overwhelmed with surprise when I came in upoi 
them. My aged aunt, the last remnant of a large family, could 
not, for some time, recover herself irom the flood of feeling occa- 
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sioned hy my arrivaL t/Ly mother, her eister, died more than 
fifty years ^gp. My preeence brought back her image, and 
revived other reoollectiona buried for long years. If you should 
feel disposed to Trite me, please direct to care of Jay Cooke, 
McCulIoch & Co., 41 Lombard street, Loadon. 

"Bemember me most affectionately to Mrs. Lee, and all the 
'boys and girls.' It grieves me I could not go and bid them good 
bye. I would rather have omitted any other visit. 

"Ever your affectionate friend, W. Spabbow." 

"DnBUH, August 2, 1871. 
"My Dear J.: — 

"I received your letter before I sailed, and thinking yon would 
be glad to hear of my safe arrival, I drop you a few Unes. I left 
Kew Tork on the Idth ult, and reached Cork and Dublin on the 
25Ui. I am staying with an aged aont, eighty-four years old, or 
rather with her sou, who keeps boose, and with whom she lives. 
He studied law, but, having enough to live on decently withont 
labor, does nothing. He has an English wife, and a boy about 
nine; an only child. 

" Ireland is wondrously improved since I left it There ia much 
less poverty. An air of comfort and of neatness prevails, not seen 
formerly. The roads are admirable everywhere. You see none 
such with ufi, except in the suburbs of large cities. One conse- 
quence is, that the poor can make use of donkeys. Small as they 
are, looking like rats, they cany huge loads. In our roads they 
could not drag them a foot. But bow rainy the climatel It is 
shower and sunshine, alternately, all the time. When here before 
I used to joke my relatives, saying I was satisfied it rained every 
day in ibe year here. This time, it has rained every day since I 
arrived. A compensatiou is, perpetual verdure and a temperate 
climate. It is, however, too temperate, so to say, for me. This 
city iB at this time greatly moved by the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, Prince ArtJiur, and the Marquis of Lome and his royal 
or princely wife. Like everybody dse, I have seen them as they 
rode along the street; but that, of course, is all. The Marchioness 
ia the favorite. The Irish hope the Queen may marry another of 
her daughters to an Irish lord eome of these days. 

"I was at church at the Cathedral hereon Sunday. It has been 
renovated at the expense of Guinness, the brewer, whose porter 
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and ale are imported among us. It is an old firm, and tiie present 
head of it has a baronetcy. The coat of the improvemente was 
nearly a half million of dollars. It is a noble building, fall of 
ancient monnmenta. A modem one of Archbishop Whateley, of 
course, arrested my attention. The music magnificent, of coarse, 
&r beyond me. Kot bo in the church which I attended in the 
morning. All was plain and proper, with an extemporary dis- 
course of an exjxmtory nature. Except, of course, in the Cathe- 
dral, the singing in the Church is tax more congregational than 
with us. At night I attended lay preaching in Merion Hall. A 
Mr. Dewl; built and sustains the house for religious and benevo- 
lent purposes. It has three gaUeries all round. The preacher on 
this occasion was not an Irishman. 

"Let me say, I met Mr. D. in New York for a moment. I was 
pleased with the account which he gave of the boys. At first I did 
not know it was Mr. D. the teacher. I supposed it was his brother. 

"I must conclude, simply adding, I sheJl probably go to London 
in two days. Give my love to the four boys. Let me have your 
prayers. I am, my dear John, ever, affectionately, 

"Tour father, W. SpAHEOW. 

" -Ber. J. A. Jerome." 

"LoRDOH, August 14, 1871. 
" My Deae Codsih : — 

" Have I or have I not written you since my arrival here ? It 
may seem a strange question, but it is a sincere one. You and 
your dear fiunily have been so much in my thoughts since I left 
you, and I have been writing home ao much since, mentioning 
things pertaining to you and yours, and have so firmly resolved to 
write promptly to you, and I have thought of it so often in my 
wakeful hours at night, that when you add to all this the oblivion 
which is coming over me by reason of a^, you need hardly wonder 
that I stand in doubt whether this will not prove a 'crambe 
repetita.' Still, it can do no harm. 

" My passage across was smooth, for the Channel was as a mill- 
pond. I was reooguixed on board by a clergyman of New York, 
who had, when young, been to my house with a common &iend, 
with whom he was traveling. To my grief we parted at Chester. 
I am now lodging in 2 Euston Square. I was recc^nized throu^ 
the window by another New Yorker before the door was opened ! 
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This, also, was an agreeable surprise. I am pleased with my abode, 
only the company is so intensely worldly. It is a terrible thing 
for men to live only to themselves, and to make nnmber one tiie 
object of all they think, and say, and do, eating, drinking, sleeping ; 
excesses of all kinds and the uses of remedies for these excesses ; 
excitement aad ennni rapidly alternating; no high thonghts; no 
benevolent plana and doings ; what a condition for an immortal 
creature! And how inane the conversation of such people; con- 
certs, plays, and the news of the day, these constitute the pabulum 
by which their soals are fed. Oh, how I long for the quiet, 
rational. Christian oonverse I enjc^ed under your roof t But all 
this is vain. 

"Yraterday I went to St. Alban'a and the Tbhemade. What a 
contrast I The one all form, and show, and superstition ; the other, 
life, power, truth, practicalness. I hoped to hear Maconochie, but 
was disappointed. I heard a Mr. AngeL Is he the angel, one 
is tempted to ask, who 'preached another gospel ' ? It was extem- 
poraneoos, and he tried to be animated; bat what a jumble of 
doctrine, not only inconsistent with the Kew Testament, but with 
himself. As to Spurgeon, do not let folk delude you into the idea 
that he is a common man, or that his preaching is vulgar clap-trap. 
I venture to say that th^re is not another man in this city that 
could hold so intelligent an audience as he had yesterday, spell- 
bouod as we were, for so long a tima From my heart I thank' 
God that He has raised up such a man to do His work. Spurgeon 
is a great blessing to this city; such a City needs such a man. Do 
sublime cathedrals, with their sublime worship, make religion, to 
say the least, respedahU in the world? Much more does such a 
man make it reapeded. People carry home from such preaching 
impressions and ideas which are remembered in daily duty, at the 
fireside and in the shop. But I can say no more. If I were wiUi 
you, I should delight to make verbally a full report of that won- 
derful man's performance. I shall expect a line in answer, telling 
me of your country trip. Give my love to my cousin, and tell her, 
though our acquaintance was so short, it is very precious and ever 
to be remembered. Let S. have a full share of my regard ; and 
for his sake I even send a greeting to Midge.* Name me with true 
affection to all at Molesworth Street. 

"Ever your a&ctionate cousin, Wm. Spabeow." 

• Tbe pM dog of a, the Uttk MO «f Ur. a. 
21 
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"2 EusTOH Sqdahb, Lohimn, Aagust 19, 1871. 
" My Deah Amrr Miha : — 

"I have just received a very welcome letter from John Henry, 
and feel disposed to answer it by a line to you. I have, indeed, 
nothing special to communicate. Though profeesedly a traveler, I 
have no adventures to record. I came here a veek ago last ni^t, 
but there has been little to distinguish one day from ano^er. 
Still, it is pleasant for me to write, if I can only thereby convey to 
you the profound satis&ction with which I made my visit to Dub- 
lin, and talked witii the sister of my dear mother, whoee memory, 
after fifty years, is still fresh and preciouB. . If ever youth loved 
his mother, I did ; and though I was not permitted to spend the 
last two years of her life with her, nor to be present at her death, 
yet that affection lived on, and endeared to me every one connected 
with her ; so that now in my old age I still cling to my Irish kin- 
dred. Among them all, of course, you stand first. My remem- 
brance of you, as a yonng lady in Gorey, is still distinct and vivid ; 
I saw you in the Isle of Man, in 1838, in Dablin, in 1818, and now 
again I have been permitted another interview, whefl both of us 
are well advanced in years, and can never expect to meet again in 
this world. Well, dear Aunt, what a blessed thing there is another 
world, where the friends of Jesus will meet a^in after the separa- 
tion of death, a world where all tears will be wiped from all eyes. 
Oh, why is it that we do not more thoroughly comfort ourselves 
with this reflection ; and rest in faitb, and hope, and love, and joy, 
on the rich promises given us through grace in the Word of God ! 

" It is a great pleasure to me to refiect that yon are so pleasantly 
situated in the evening of yonr days, and that you have a son and 
daughter so gratified to minister to your comfort ; and a grandson, 
by his mercurial temper, to keep you and his parents constantly on 
the ' qui vive ! ' 

" When I get home, if it pleases God to restore me to my own 
femily, I shall write John Henry, and tell him how I have £u?ed. 
At present, I stand in doubt whether I shall go on the Continent or 
not. Having been there before, not feeling strong and enterpris- 
ing, and finding no companion, I am indisposed to go fiirUter than 
through the British Islands, or even through them folly. 

"And now, my dear Aunt, I must bid you farewell. Let ma 
have your prayers that I may finish my' course with joy. Tit&l 
the Lord may bless you, and keep you; Uiat He may make His 
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face to Bbine upon yoa, aod be gradons with yon ; that He may lift 
np the %ht of His countenance apon you and give jroa peace, now 
And forever, is the prayer of 

" Your a^ctionate nephew, W. Spabbow. 

" F. 8. Love to all under your roof, and at Moleeworth Street. 

"W.8." 

" LoiTDOir, Septamhw 12, 1871. 
"Mt Dbae Mb. Leb: — 

" As my trip is drawing to a doee, I feel dispoeed to drop you a 
line. I received your letter in due time, and cordially thank yoa 
for it. The newB it conveyed was very acceptable. Since the 
receipt of it I have been over to Paris, just to see the havoc made 
by Fmasian invasion and Communal insurrection, the last Inez- 
pressibly the worst. It was sad indeed to see the ruins ; but &r 
sadder still to see the mor^ condition of the people. I was thero 
on a Sunday. The calendar told me it was Sunday, but little else 
beeidee. I went to the American Episcopal Chapel in the morning, 
heard a good sermon from some Englishman, and partook of the 
Lord's supper. Thence I went to Notre Dame, where they ke^ 
up the cdebratioD of the Mass, one cetebraUon after the other, on 
&uidays. It was painful to see Christianity so caricatured. The. 
marchings and counter-marchings by boys and men, in gorgeous 
dresses, and carrying l^hts, were endless. But St. Alban's, in this 
city, is, on a small scale, a cU>ee imitation. I also went, in Paris, 
to the Madelaine, a bmous chapel of the Roman Catholics, and 
heard a French priest hold forth in a sermon. In all these churches 
the chief worshipers were the women. I tried to get into Uie 
Greek church, but &iled. But in reference to the great mass of 
the people, it is a godless city. It is painful to think it should 
boast itself (and all the world should virtually sanction the boast) 
of being the most civilized spot in the world. Polished it is, but 
oh, how much rottenness beneath I There is but one object of pur- 
suit, that is, pleasure; and one object of worship, that is, man. 
You have seen Uie confession of Favre, I suppose ; counted one oi 
the best of their pubHc men. But I only took my pen to let you 
know about my return. I do not expect to leave before the 26th. 
I shall then, Deo volente, sail in the Atlantic, from Liverpool I 
may cross over to Dublin again, and see once more in the world my 
Iri6h relatives, and thenee {lEoceed to Queenetown, and embark 
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there. I hope nobody vill ceiuure me for extendmg my time 
of abs^ioe ao &r. I am aaxioiu to get the beoefit of this climate 
as long as poesible. It has certainljr been a Barvice, to qwnd the 
last two months where there has been no son to oppress me with 
its heat. Providence has hung a very tiack awning between the 
EngUsh and Irish people and that luminary. As to sight-seeing, I 
have had enoagh of it long ago. I have aent yon a few news- 
papers; I hope yoa have got them. I send you The Thnea tonlay. 
Please remember me affectionately to Mrs. Lee uid all ^ &mily, 
to Dn. Fat^ard and Walker, and theirs, and to the three brethren 
in Alexandria. I am, dear sir, 

"Ever truly yoors, W, SfAKBOW. 

"2b a F. Lee, Esq., Alexandria, Va., U. S. A." 



"LoNDOir, September 16, 1871. 
"Rev. Ain> Deab Bboctbr: — 

" I oooSaoi this is very moch pro forma. I cannot, however, 
permit it to be aaid that I have never written to yoorself or Dr. F. 
during my whole absence. I write to save appeanwoos, nothing 
more. I have had for pretext that yon both were absent from 
home, espedaUy Dr. P. ; and toe recuon, my good-^or'^othingnees, 
and the &ct that I have had no startling adventures by flood or 
field, and no interesting incidents of social life to record. I came 
tot health alone, and I aoaa saw that it was by no means conducive 
to Uiat end to be traveling mnch and far without some one to bear 
the burd^i of a 'commiasioner ' for me. I spent a fortnif^t in 
Ireland, and am going bach to spend a last week there, meetii^ 
the Steamer at Queenstown oa the way to the United States. The 
few incidents of these periods and the interval we shall talk of 
when we meet 

"Ihavejnstwrittmaletterto go with this to Dr. P., expressing 
my r^et that I could not be with you at the beginning of die 
term, and also my hope ^at yon will be strict at the examinations. 
Few things, in my humble judgment, tend more to sustain the 
reputation of the Seminary, and to make the students paUent for a 
long term of study and sabmission to rules of all kinds, than to 
show them their ignoranoe and make them feel it. It is e^>ectslly 
important in regard to oar preparatories. 

"The Atlantic steamer is to sail tram Liverpool on the 28Ui 
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inatant, and I expect to join her at Queenstown on the day following. 
Let me have your prayen for a propitiooB voyage. 

" WiUi kind regards to aH your &mily, 

" Your Mend and brother, W, 8. 

" Mev. C. Walktr, D. D." 

"Thbolooioal Sehikabt, Fairfax Co., Va., 
"October 18, 1871. 
"Mt Dear CoDBm:— 

" It is time that I k* you know how a kind ProTidenoe has 
dealt with me since we parted. We parted Wednesday, 27th nit. 
That day I got to Killamey, in company with the very pleaaantgen- 
. tleman whom I fonnd in the coach at the station, a Mr. M., I think 
a lawyer of that city, and one of the commissionerB with Master 
Brooke and othere mi Ghurdi affiurs. The next day I viewed the 
Lakes, and in the evening reached Qaeenstown about midnight, 
not finding a Reting-place for the sole (or soal) of my foot in Cork, 
\fy reason of the races. 80, Friday I emharhed on board of the 
Atlantic, about two o'clock, and found my young friend Boper, and 
four %i8Copal dOTgymea aad two Presbyterians I That day we 
had a fine run, bat after that, for two days and a night, we had A 
heavy gala, in whidi two of oar ten boats were driven from their 
&BteniQgs, and five of our sailors disabled, one by the fracture of 
his skull, another of his thigh, another of his arm, and so on. It 
was an anxious time; but the Lord delivered ne from all our fears. 
3%e anxiety of the passengers was increased by the extreme length 
of the vessel, by her having a flat bottom, by ^e new construction 
of her engine, and by the &ct that she had never experienced bad 
Weadier before. Our winds were ahead abnoei all the time, so 
that we did not reach New York till Tneeday, the 10th inst, about 
the same hour I sailed from Queenstowu, To my del^t, dear 
Dudley D. Smith was on the wharf to receive me and help me 
through &e Custom House. The next day I spent in New York, 
and die day after set oat for home, not stopping in Baltimore, 
though the Oeneral Convention Was sitting, and though I had 
children uid grandchildreu in the city. I was in my perihelion 
and could not; t^e centripetaJ force was too stemg. I arrived at 
hcHBe, iu the evening ; one of my married dat^hten had left in the 
morning of that day. However, Ma and Frances were at home, 
and qnite ready to make me welcome. 
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" I proacbed last Sondajr. It wab very pleasant ^tsr « ■ 
of three months. (I declined preaching on ehip-board.) It was 
pleasant, too, to be greeted by ao many pleasant foces, and warm 
band-grasps. I am now engaged in my daily roatine of dnty. I 
will scarcely have finished thia before the bell will summon me to 
two boors' duty. 

"And now, my dear cousin, having indolged in ^eee ^otistical 
details, let me hope that they will reach you in good health. Yoa 
have long since retomed to Harcoort Terrace. I trust my dear 
aont has recruited her strength, and that yoa all feel prepared to 
enjoy the blessings and discharge the duties of life. I feel truly 
thankful that I have been permitted to see you in die flesh ouce 
more. The recollection c^ my -visits to Dublin will br^ten many 
an hoar, and fanush many a topic of conversation at the fireside. 
My heart , overflows with love to yoa all, and prayers for Ood's 
blessing on you. Write me soon. 

"Your affiactionate cousin, W. Spahbov. 

"J. S, Going, Etq., DvUin," 

"Thboloqical Seuibast, July 8, 1873. 
"My Dbab Oodsik: — 

" The first glance of yonr letter told its tale to me. Every let- 
ter received from you since I left Ireland, I conceived might bring 
tidings of my dear aunt's departure. Well, the mystery of hfe 
is ended for her. She has reached a world of light and peace. 
Oh, how dark a thing death would be, but for the good hope which 
Christ imparts, both in reference to ourselves and those we lova 
Thanks be to God, who pveth us tbt victory over this fear, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord ! One of the advant^^ I find, connected 
wiUi the removal of those we love, is that it helps to create a home 
feeling in regard to the other world, and to wean us &om thia. 
Our borne is wherever those we love abide. This land has been a 
home to me, and Ireland has been a home to me, and often so 
called, because it has been the residence of dear relations; but, as 
these relati<»is have been steadily passing, for the last sixty years 
of my remembrance, from both oontinente to a yet ' better country ' 
than either, why should not our hearts find a home witit them 
there also? There is nothing to prevent it but that fear of death 
from which Christ came to reUeve us, that lack of spirituality 
which He gives His Spirit to supply. Let us pray for one another, 
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dear coosin, tliat whan onr hour comes we may feel we are going 
borne. 

" I am glad to hear yon and M. J. and S. are ia good health. 
Should the death of my dear aoDt make any change in the mode 
of your life, I hope you will inform me. I am rejoiced to leam 
that Mr. M, is going to be relieved of die Poet Office. I hope it 
will not be attended with any onpleaaant straitening of his circum- 
stances. Remember me a^ctiooately to him and all the fiunily. 

" I got the papers yon eent me, and read them with mxidi inter- 
est. With you, I waa annoyed at the pceition taken by some who 
were deemed pillars amcoig you. I thought very considerable 
ability was displayed in the discuBaions, and that the laity displayed 
more iseal and knowledge in tiieee matters than the same class 
would have done among na. But that fundamental regulation of a 
two-thirda vote of both orders, as necessary to die carrying of any 
important point, was anicidaL You are organising as an independ- 
ent, disestablished church, but the spell of the Establishment ia 
upon you. Hinc illie lacrynue. 

"You speak of my work. I have lectured, since my sickness, 
but three times a week, for five or six weeks. It is -now vacation 
with UB, and will be till the 24th of September. The Board that 
rules this Institution havd been very kind in lightening my bur- 
dens, and providing for my lack of service. My family ooosists of 
myself, dear invalid F., a housekeeper, and a maid and man-ser- 
vant, with occasional visits from my distant children. The duties 
of those who live far off do not allow their visiting us often or 
loDg. If I coald be in the midst of my children, it would lessen 
the loneliness of my feeling. But, diank God, I can in some com- 
forting measure believe it is all for the best. 

"With much love to M. J. and 8., and hoping to bear from yon 
in due time, I am truly, 

" Your a%)ctionate cousin, W. Sfasbow. 

"John Senry Ooing, Stq., 10 Sarcourt Terraee, IhMm." 

During this tour, the death of the Hon. Thomas Sparrow, the 
youngest brother of the Doctor, took place in Ohio. It waa very 
sudden, and its occurrence formed an element of sadness connected 
with his absence from home. In all other respects his joum^ 
appears to have given him great gratification. Soon after his 
return home, if not, in fitct, just as he was returning, he aacer- 
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tained that pleasant arrangemeats might liave been made by which 
he oould have had a more extended visit to the Continent. Per- 
haps it was better that this was not known earlier, and his vieit 
thus confined to more &miUar localities, those connected with early 
and affectionate aaBociation. 

The retom home was during the session of the Qeneral GoDven- 
tion, that year held in Baltimore. He did not, however, stop, pass- 
ing through QQ his way home from New York. The session of ths 
Seminary had already opened, and he was anxious to get onder 
way with his worlL If present at the Convention at all, therefore, 
it was only for a few days toward its dose. Basing his expecta- 
tions upon ^e action and the material of the preoeding Convention 
of 1868, he did not anticipate a great deal fEgn this of 1871. He 
was not, therefore, greatly surprised wdissf^tMnted at the &ilare 
to pass a canon against ritualism, and he was not at all hopeful as 
to the effects of the Declaration in regard to the Baptismal service. 
To the writer, as to othera who were expreeung th^ gratification 
and their hope that something had been gained by it to the cause 
of truth and sound doctrine, he ezpreseed himself to the effect, 
that so &r as regarded the peace of the Church and the relief of 
perplexed and tender consciences, it left; the difficulties just where 
they were, and that after a momentary lull these difficulties woold 
again be making their 4ppearance. The practice, moreover, of 
settling questions of doctrine and ritual by an authority extra- 
l^al, not by the whole Church in its representative action throu^ 
all its orders, but by the act of one of those orders, the Episcopate, 
he deprecated as wrong in principle, and, as a precedent, full of mis- 
chief. His views, in regard to the difBculties inv<Jved in the use 
of certain forms of expression in the Prayer-book, had been given 
not long before, in connection with a tract on " Bomanizing Germs,'' 
which, in its publication had been productiveof angry controversy. 
The p^>er in which those views were presented it has been impos- 
sible to recover. Indeed, it is not at all improbable that it was 
destroyed, at the time of the sudden death of the lamented author of 
the tract, to whom it was sent. But as those views were expressed 
at the time, in other words, they may hare be briefly indicated. 

" The Prayer-book, as a whole, and interpreted, as to its par- 
ticulars, by its leading princi|rfes, is thoroughly Protestant. It 
contains and exhibits a certain sjrstem of doctrinal truth; a sys- 
tem which, whatever may be said of exceptional inconsistencies, 
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apparent or real, U that of the leading Eogliah Eeformers of Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth, of those in the Lutheran and Beformed 
Churchee on the Continent, aa of the Evangelical portion of the 
Church of England and of our Church in this country at the present 
time. But, like all the works of man, the Frajer-book is not per- 
fect. It bears upon its face, to the intelligent reader, traces of the 
procees through which it reached its present form. And while, as 
a whole, and in its controlling principles, it is Protests nt and Evan- 
gelical, it has expressions, particularly some put in by later re- 
visers, not thorou^y in sympathy with the firat Reformera of 
Edward and Elizabeth, which are not perfectly in accord with this 
general system of the book, and which, if taken by themselves, 
would only lead astray. Some of these admit of explanations 
which make them congruous with the whole book. Others, at the 
time of their first usage, were harmless, and had not the significance 
which they have acquired under the light of subsequent discussion. 
And others, again, as Euniliar expressions in forms of devotion, and 
upon the principle of making no unnecessary changes (as capaUe 
of a Protestant meaning), were aUowed to remcun. But there they 
are, whatever the explanation of their presence. And this is their 
relation to the whole book, to its -general tenor, its Protestant, 
Evangelical, organic strnctore. 

" Indicated in these facts, we have, first, a principle of interpreta- 
tion ; secondly, a practical and consistent course of action. The 
prindpla of interpretation is that the homogeneous general tenor 
must control the exceptional and heterogeneous particular. The 
course of action is frankly to admit the existence of any such incon- 
eistency, whether real or apparent, and make effort to get rid of it. 
In the meantime, and until such efibrt prove successful, the book 
is ours. We are the true representatives of the men who drew it 
up, and may, therefore, consistently use it, even when seeking, by 
all lawful means, to remove from it everything that is or seems 
like an incoDsistency. As one mode of securing these results, we 
should insist upon alternate forms, sacb as may relieve perplexed 
and weak consciences, consciences offended and disturbed, not by 
the general tenor of the book, but by these, its exceptional parti- 
culars." 

The substance of the c^inion thus given was stated by Dr. 
Sparrow to the writra-, immediately after its preparation, with the 
further statement of the circumstances calling it forth, and his 
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object in writing it The above, of course, is only an oatline. As 
it waA cominamcated vith as onttsaal degree of particularity, and 
portions of it discussed at the time, the account of it is believed to 
be substantially correct It will thus be seen that hia olgect, with 
<Hie class of Evangelical men, was to show that, without any sacri- 
fice of principle, they could continue the use of the Prayer-book. 
Affectionately sympathizmg with this cl&es, and fiilly realizing their 
difficulties, those eepemlly connected with known perveraionB of 
certain portions of the Frayer-book, he did not rsoc^ize in thoae 
difficulties a sufficient cause to stop any one in his woik. At tha 
same time, in oppceition to another class, of the same school of 
theology and Church seatiment, he was not content to abide ia this 
condition ; to remain satisfied with the continued existence of these 
offences and causes of stumbling. Truth and principle, in his 
view of it, required that the real facto of tha case should be hon- 
estly recognized, aad frankly admitted; and that nnintermitting 
effort should be made, until, in some mode or other, relief in Ae 
matters complained of could be obtained. The mode, in all respects, 
of such effort he did not undertake to point out. But he had a 
strong assurance that if those with whom he sympathized in theo- 
l(^cal and ecclesiastical opiition. proved true to their principles, 
that is, to those embodied and set forth in the general tenor of tLe 
Frayer-book, there could be but little doubt of their ultimate success. 

Cognate in subject with the above is a letter to one of his pupils, 
here appended, and written about the same time. His views of the 
perverting influences of the doctrine alluded to are brought out 
more fully in the Commencement Address of 1869. 

Apart, moreover, from its sacerdotal connections, this opinion was 
one to which he was repugnant upon other accounts; especially in 
view of its tendency to foster a spirit of narrow denominatioDalism, to 
tempt men, even of Protestant and Evangelical views, in our 
Church, to indulge in feelings of alienation and contempt toward 
ministers and members of non-Epiaoopal Churches. The great 
principle of his sermon to the Virginia Convention in 1845, " Grace 
be wi^ all that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity," was one 
in regard to which he felt very deeply. Everything seeming to 
limit or oppose that principle be regarded with suspicion; and 
when such opposition became clearly manifest, he strenuously op- 
posed it. The letter which follows will indicate bis position in 
reference to this particular form of erroneous doctrine. 
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"THBOLoaiOAL SmnuxT, JsnTiary 9, 1872. 
" Ht Dear Bsonns :— 

"In reply to your welcome letter, I hardly know what to say that 
will qoite meet your wants. I know of no work written by an 
Episcopalian against the figment of 'tactual eacoeesion;' as, indeed, 
I know of none bat Haddan's, a recent publication in England, in 
&vor of it. Besides these, Powell and Boardmao, non-Episcopa- 
lians, have, I think, written about the ' Apostolical Succession,' so 
called, and against it. Most of the matter on the snbject, both pro 
and con, is to be found scattered up and down is larger works, on 
other, and it maybe larger topics. Thus you will find in Goode's 
Rule of Faith and Practice a very excellent discnasios of Apostol- 
ical SnccesaioD, as iar as it goes. It is quite enough to convince 
any one that unbroken tactual sncceesion cannot be shown to be 
eaBeotial ; and that it was not so regarded in primitive times ; was 
practically disregarded and so far condemned in the very promi- 
nent Church of Alexandria, from the time of St. Mark till the 
Nicene Council. It will be found in Goode's eighth chapter. Tor- 
retin's Theolc^ ctrntains, also, something upon it. 

"The whole tlieory is an assumption, for which the general mind 
has been prepared by centariea of Safierdotalism and priestly domi- 
nati(»i, and which, being once approved, ^le general mind, firom a 
mistaken conservatism, is afraid to give up ; especially as it seems 
to be countenanced by 'as my Father hath sent me.' Just as 
Transabstantiation is favored by 'This is my body.' People do not 
stop to consider the consequences of t)ieir doctrine; nor how incon- 
sistent it is with some of the first principles of the Gospel ; nor 
how subversive of the whole Reform movement ; nor what rigidly 
precise doctrines they . re building on expressions of the most gen- 
eral character, like those of our Lord here quoted. 

" Neither do men consider how superfluons this theory, except 
upon the principle that the ministry is the conduit — the personal 
conduit — through which grace flows to guilty man. If we are ap- 
pointed simply to teach and rule in the house of God, unbroken 
digital succession is like a wind-mill in a cave, or a water-mill in an 
arid desert, as a necessary thing. Sncoeesion is everywhere in hu- 
man afiairs, and everywhere valued in one form and another. In 
the mooarchs of England uid the Presidents of the United States, 
succeesiOQ is valued as a conservative expedient, but not as an 
easential element of social order and real govenunwit. The suc- 
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cession has been changed in the land of our fathers, bnt it did not 
oease, therefore, to be a nation, nor its rolen a goremment. And 
BO onbrt^en oontiauity is not necessary in the Church of Christ; 
though it ought not causelessly be brakea. In telegraph wires 
there most be no l»reak; bat grace is not electricity; anil as to 
authority and instruction, they can, for f^ey hare been, used and 
maintained in otber vaye. 

" But I must stop. I am glad to see ihat you aire aware of Uie 
danger of this doctrine. Many Evang^cal men are weak, and 
wavering, and inconstant, from not peroaiving it. I would encour- 
age no man to enter the mioiBtry of our CSitirc^ with each notioiB 
in his head. His proper home is some eocIeOBstioal eodoeure into 
whose title the term Protestant does not enter. 

"Afeetiooately your friend and sM^rant, W. 8. 

"JReo. a a Pentcjfc." 

" Thbolooioal Sbmihary, Deoember 33, 1871. 
"Mt Dear J.: — 

" I regretted much I did not see you on my return home, and 
have a talk with you about the boys, and your parish, and yonr 
diocese, and your church at lai^ I rejoice that yon did not get 

Dr. for your Bishop. As to the effect of the ConventicHi, I 

oould not giro you my thoughts in the ^Mtce <^ a letter. No 
denomination in Christendom is so anomabudy utoated as ours. 
But there is no wood from which there is no issue. What the 
finale here is to be, it is hard to conjecture. Bat the state of Hangt 
is such that oar manifest do^ is, leaving orbits in Qod's hands, 
and doing, also, ecclesiastically, whatever our hand findeth to do, 
to give ourselves to the prc^>er work of the ministry, preaching 
Christ, and making prayer and sai^licatioB for oU men. Labca-<rf 
this kind can never be lost. 

" I am, my dear J., ever, 

"Yoor affectionate father, Wk. Bparbow." 

As already mentioned, the stadies of the seeekin of 1871-2 were 
ao arranged that Dr. Sparrow had only one reoitation daily, wd 
for the first five months he was enabled to go on in his work effi- 
ciently uid comfOTtably. About the middle of February he vis 
takwi with a deep'Seated cold, and confined to his chambtf for 
several weeks. As the months of spring drew on he riowly reoov- 
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ered ; bat had scarcely gotten into hie study and at his recitations, 
Then he received a teirible shock in the sickneea of Mrs. Spar- 
row, and the developinent of its character, aa disease of the heart. 
She had been a sufferer for years, bat no eerioaa disease was sus- 
pected, and the announcesneiit of the nature of her attack was 
very greatly a surprise. Soon after this annooncement the attack 
became very severe, for several days so alarmingly serious that the 
Doctor was afraid to leave t^ bouse long enough for service or 
redtatioQ, and on one occasion, after having ventnred to meet a class, 
was called home by a snddea change which threatened a fetal ter- 
DunatioD. It is with feriings of peculiar intweet and gratificaticHi 
that the writer can look Imc^ to his visits to the Doctor's study during 
this hour of bis trial; that he can recall the de^ly solemnized yet 
acquiescent spirit with which he awaited the IMvine dealings. Be- 
yond bis expectations, he was for a time spared from the impending 
trial. After some five or six weeks Mrs. Sparrow again ralUed, 
and, although still very much as invalid, was enabled to resume 
many of her household duties. Of course, there was always, after 
this, the knowledge and depresnng conviction, from the nature of 
her disease, that it ought at any moment reach its termination. Of 
this, however, for the next eight or ten months, there was no imme- 
diate threatening. 

These two things together, tiie sit^ness of Mrs. Sparrow and bis 
debiUty frcHn bis own attack, prevented his att^wlaoce upon the 
Diocesan Council, held this year in Norfolk. The Board of Trus- 
tees, at their meeting during 1^ Council, added another professor, 
the Bev. Dr. McMhinney, to the Faculty. This made the tempo- 
rary arrangement, by whit^ Dr. Sparrow had been relieved in the 
d^>artment of Evidences, a permanent one. At the same time, it 
took a weight of anxiety from his mind, aa to the going on of the 
work of the Seminary in case of his own sickness or departure. 
By the first of Juna he seemed to be restored to his usual ctmdition 
of health, and was thus enabled to prepare and deliver the address 
at the CommeDcemwit. This address, entitled "Our Times and 
Our Duties," like that of 1869, was immediately asked for pubUca- 
tion by alumm and clei^ present. Its closing sentences, the last 
in which their author came before the Church and the world, are 
peculiarly characteristic: — 

" I have done. I have said what I have said, first, of course, 
because 1 believe it true; secondly, because, as I think, it is not 
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ODtimely on an occasion like tbie; tliirdly, becaose, if true, it ie im- 
portant truth ; and laatly, becaose it is not prodaimed by thoee 
who hold it as often aa it aboold be. If I am not oustt^en on 
these points, then I woald hombly ask God to add His blessing to 
vbat has been said, for Christ's sake. Amen." 

Most of the vacation foUoving this address was spent at home. 
A visit of a few days, soon after the next session, 1872^, com- 
menced, was made t<) New York, to the meeting of the Brang^cal 
Societies. It involved bat a few days' deviation from the ordinary 
round of S^ninary life and dol^. This was characterized by very 
little change of any kind for the first six months of the seesioB. 
With the arrangement of studies already mentioned, the Doctor 
was enabled to go on quite comfortably, taking his time for preadt- 
ing in the ordinary coarse, as, also, in the Thursday evening 
meetings. His health seemed to be very mnch as it had been for 
several years previous; in one most important reepect it was better 
than at an earlier period. He was very little troubled with the 
dy^ptic headaohea from i^ch at Gambier, and daring his early 
residence in Virginia, he had been so great a soffeorer. He was 
disturbed daring these later years more through want of oomfort- 
able sleep, the sleep of natural and refreshing rest His uaaal 
complaint was aa to his head, and he often expressed the wish, 
after a night of disturbed or unconkfcHrtable steep, that he could 
have the professional knowledge which would enable him to under- 
stand the exact nature of his ailment. This, however, did not seem 
to affect his general spirits, or his efficiency. These remained the 
same, and the promise of work at the beginning of the seesion was 
quite as &vorable as at any time since the dose of the war. Indeed, 
the reUef afforded by the addition to the Faculty seemed to give 
more life and vigor to his exertions. 

A letter, at this point, properly comes in, which has its interest, 
in connection with an exciting issue presented within the next 
twelve months, by the movement of Bishop Cummins. Postponing 
the subject of Dr. Sparrow's relations to that movement until it 
comes up in the order of time for its consideration, Uie letter is 
here inserted, aa showing the feelings and views with which a 
question of this serious character was r^arded, as also the syin- 
pathy with which he could enter into difficulties of his papib and 
brethren in the minlstrr. 
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" Theological Sbmiitart, November 8, 1872. 
" Rev. and Dear Bbotheb : — 

" Tou have wondered at my silence. It has not been indifference. 
I do not think a day has passed since we met in Boston that I have 
not thooght of you, and Uiat, I may ventore to say, with the afieo- 
tion and anxiety of true Mendship. 

" I cannot attempt a response to the numy things in your letter that 
have touched my heart. Indeed, I am olmoet unfit, from a violent 
cold, to write at all. The one point upon whic^ I can only speak, 
and that bat a word, is, your leaving our Church. Such a step 
would be &aught with so many consequences, to your usefulness in 
life, to your peisooal comfort, to the oomfort and future of your 
family, and to a great many other interests that might be named, 
that it ought not to be taken without long, as well as earnest, delib- 
eration and prayer. A man of your temperament is liable to 
impatieuce. Tou are intensely active in your turn, and cannot 
veil brook being laid by far a time. But you know it is eometimee 
the Iiord's will, and is only designed to increase our usefulness 
afterward; and it is eventually found that the time supposed to be 
lost was so much placed in usury at a high interest. Moses was 
forty years in Midian, and was thereby prepared for the forty years 
spent in leading Israel into Uie land of promise. 

" It was a real grief to me that we could not shake hands in 
Boston. I went the other day to New Tork, to attend the Kvan- 
gelical anniversaries, and hoped to meet you there, but was 
disappointed. I went by night and returned by night, so, yoa may 
judge, saw none but members of the Societies, and we were in 
aeesion most of the time, but not seeing you there, the next beet 
thing is to see you here. You spoke a word about a trip to the 
South when we met at the funeral; can't you make us a visit? I 
need not say how delighted I should be to see you under my unpre- 
tentious roof. Does not your care of your Virginia lands call for a 
visit in this direction ? 

" I wish now with all my heart I had not wasted my past vacation 
on this Hill, but had gone North early enough to allow me to visit 
your fiunily. They are now pretty well grown up, and I want i« 
see what sort of men and women time is making of them. It 
would also hare been a great gratification to me to have seen Mrs. 
H. and talk to her about sundry matt«ra. If I am spared to 
another summer, I think I shall be more wise. But summers and 
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winters many cannot be for me. Time flies, and my end most 
aoon come. Thank Qod, I can contemplate it as in early life I 
did not. 

"Last night I received Dr. C.'s annnal report of the Home tot 
CoDsamptives, and saw your name (with some remarks) among the 
speakers at the dedication. Work on irregularly till something 
permanent offers. 

"With tme Cbrietiao lore for you and yours, 

"Tour old friend and brother, W. Spabrow." 

One or two aentencee in tbii letter claim notice, as cmmected with 
a topic to which they allude, the changed feelings with ^lich his 
approach to the world of realities was contemplated. " Summers 
and winters many cannot be for me. Time fliee, and my end must 
Boon come. Tbank God, I can contemplate it as in early life I did 
not." The change thus alladed to was very remarkable, very no- 
ticeable in the change of tone, the language and manner, in which 
during these last years, especially the last five or six, wiib which 
he spoke of bis departure, from what it wa« at an eariier period. 
The intensity of awe, not fear, for of this there was no manifest- 
ation, but the deep solemnity of a spirit thoroughly awed in its 
contemplation of a world of eternal realities, and of the great 
change by which the soul was introduced into that world, was 
almost painful as it became a subject of conversation. Distinct 
remembrances come to the mind of the writer, of allusions by the 
Doctor to this subject many years ago ; of the manner of such allu- 
sion at the time of the death of Albert Duy ; when, again, in 1862, 
he visited the grave of Bishop Meade, and even ag late as &e year 
after the restoration of tke Seminary, in 1866. Kot long after 
this last date, it was, that he noticed a difference. And then on, 
and to the end, every allusion showed, and they were not unfre- 
quently made, that the awe of contemplation as to the great change 
had lost its oppressiveness; that in childlike acquiGscence, and with- 
out anxiety, he was waiting the summone of a recOTidled Fathw 
and Saviour; ready to depart and be with Christ, as &r better. 

Thus the sessitHi was wearing on in its usual round of study and 
duty, when the writer received a message, about sunrise on Fri- 
day, February 14th, requesting him to oome over to Dr. Sparrow's 
study. Mrs. Sparrow had been taken suddenly ill in the ootnve of 
the night, and the indications were very alansing. The day pre- 
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tIqus had been the aDniveraary of her marriage, forty-Bix years 
b^re, and although not well, she had made a special effort to recog- 
nise its recorrence. " Daring the day," said the Doctor, " she came 
into my study, and sat there," pointing to a chair, "but she told 
me that she did not anticipate that we should be together again 
on a like occasion." As the day wore on, she became too sick 
to keep up with the family, and betwe<Hi bedtime and sanrise 
became de^rately ill. In this condition she continued until the 
time of her death, the Tuesday afterward. The first few days 
the Doctor was able to be with her, and share in the sad privi- 
lege of endeavoring to alleviate her suffering. His strength, how- 
ever, was soon exhausted, and he was oostpelled to seek rest. 
From some inadvertenoe, in the confusion occasioned by Mrs. Spar- 
row's sickaees, he went to sleep in a room in which there had been 
no fire for several days, and thus took a severe cold, by which he 
was confined to his bed for more than a mouth following. This, 
altiuHigb serious, was not regarded at first as alarming. He was 
unable, however, to leave his room, to take any further part in 
atiendaoce upon his dying wife, or even to see her after his attack 
oommenced. Her departure was anoouooed to the writer while con- 
ducting a recitation in the Seminary; dismissing the class, he went 
immediately to the chamber of the Doctor. The sad announce- 
ment had already been made to him ; and he was staying himself 
upon that consolation which is to be found in the Divine promises, 
the Divine assoranoee of blessing to the departed children of Grod. 
" Death," said he, in his impressive manner, in reply to a question 
intended to ascertain whether he knew what had taken [Jace, "deaUi 
hae been here. But she is in Heaven — certainly she is in Heaven." 
The bereavement, mournful and severe under any circumstfmcee, 
was peculiarly bo under those actuaJly existing. The most bereaved 
of all coold not be jMreeent at Uie hoar of d^nrtare, the chief mourner 
compelled to be absent from the last rites of friendship and affection. 
A couple of letters, to sympathisii:^ pi^ils, written not long 
aftoc, are here inserted. They show die ^irit in which this dispen- 
sation was received, his grateful appreciation of the affection and 
eympathy which had been ex^^eased for him in his affliotion. 

" TBBOLOQioaL Seuihabt, March 31, 1873. 
" Itsv. AND Deab Bbotheb: — 

" Tour kind and comforting letter would not have remained so 
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long unanswered but for the debility whicb still hangs upon me. 
I have not yet got out of doore; and my nerves hare been so 
veakened that it ooete an effiart to hold a pen steadily five minutes. 

"You speab of your oaameaa to your tilver wedding. Mrs. 
Sparrow and myself had come within four years of our gddau 
We had been in tlie habit d celebrating, in a simple way, the day 
of our wedding, which was the thirteenth of February. As the last 
wedding day was approaching, oonversiag together alone, she 
solemnly remarked, 'We shall never celebrate another.' When 
the day came, she appeared at the break&st-table, bat could not 
come down to dinner, though some guests had been Invited. Oh, 
that I could have known how near tiie end was I I cannot help 
giving utterance to the thought, though I know that it is not one 
which should be indulged. Another vain r^ret, which has caosed 
great bitterness of grief, is, that I was taken down sick myself some 
days before the end, and I never saw her afterward, either dying 
or dead. My heart bleeds at the thought, and I might almost say 
refuses to be comforted. But I know it is wrong, and I bow my 
bead to Sovereign wisdom and love. But I atop. You will forgive 
all this, dear brother. Jf my weakness is great, so is my loss. I 
say nothing of her many traits of character which made her the 
beet of wives and mothers, kinswoman and neighbor; trudiM, 
unsel&ah, wise and benevolent to a remarkable degree ; but truly I 
can say I know not what I would have been as a Christian and 
Christian minister but for her devout exunple, and wise and £uth- 
M counsels. Being dead, may the remembrance of her spirit, and 
life, and wise suggestions, still speak to me. But I forbear. It is 
with very few that I could be so obtrusive of myself and my 
sorrows, 

"F., thank Ood, has stood her trial wonderfully. Last fall my dear 
wife was so feeble we had to get a housekeeper ; but she has left us. 
We have got another, who prmniseB well; by which I mean that 
dear F. seems to be much pleaaod with tiie arrangement. 

"As to myself, my sickness has left me very feeble, and to how 
much work, or whether to any, it will please the Lord to restore 
me, is not yet clear. I await His good pleasure, sometimes with 
submission, but also sometimes with anziona heart. Fray for me, 
and let my dear friend M. pray for me, that I may be able to leave 
myself and mine with peaoeful confidence in the hands of my 
heav»ily Father. 
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" Witli much love to your precious wife, and many tbauka for 
your kind letter, I am ever, 

"Your affoctiouate friend and brother, W. Spabbow." 

"Theological Seiuhaby, April 21, 1873. 
"Mt Dear : — 

"Sicbuess and sorrow must account for my long silence in 
r^ard to your letter. Some days before Mrs. Sparrow was taken 
from us I was seized with a violent attack of sickness mysalf, so 
that I was not permitted to be present at ber departure, nor to see 
her afterward. From that sickness, tbrongh God's goodness, I am 
now convalescing, bnt I have not yet been able to resume my 
duties. It has, moreover, left me with a deafness so severe that I 
bope to go to-morrow with Dr. M., our resident physician, to con- 
sult an aurist. Yesterday was the first day that I have been at 
church siDce our afiUction; bat it was profitless, so far as tiie 
hearing of the sermon was concerned. Be assured, therefore, that 
your letter and those of many others have not ismained unnoticed 
from indifference, but from necessity. I was truly thankful for 
your words of kindness and Christian sympathy. Such condolence 
helps one to reaUze more folly the meaning of the 'commonion of 
saints,' which, as a mere outward association, is a small matter; but 
as a thing of the Spirit, built on divine truths, and entering into 
the precious and glorious things of eternity, is most elevating, as 
well as soothing, and aids us in entering more fiilly into that 
fellowship with ^e Father, and His Son Jesus Christ, which is the 
basis of all Christian association. 

"I wish you had told me something about yourself, and your 
situation. My heart's desire and prayer is that you may be 
abundantly blessed in your person, your family, and your works, 
and that whenever it may please Ood to send affliction upon you, 
you may be sustained and cheered by the consolation wherewith 
you have sought to oomfort me. 

"Faithfully and affectionately yours, WiLLlAH SpAB&ow." 

"Such a bereavement," is his language in another letter on the 
same topic, "is the severest, I suppose, that an old man can be 
called on to endure. Thanks be to Ood, I have every consolation 
which a surviving Christian can have in reference to one departed. 
Forty-six years of intercourse disclosed to me a <^iaracter saoh as 
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the Church of God seldom sees this side of the grave ; a preciooa 
l^acy to her husband and to her children." 

This eulogy, from him who had known her worth, precludes the 
necessity, and almost the propriety, of anything of tiie same kind 
from any one else. Her characteristic remark, as she gave up a 
beloved child to the work of a missionary among the heathen, and 
as expressive of her own, and what ought to be the feelings of her 
household, "God loveth a cheerful giver," constitutes one illustra* 
tioD of the language of these letters. " There is," saya Dr. Oram- 
mer, "one thing to be remembered in Dr. Sparrow's estimate of 
his wife, which I doubt not is familiar to you. It is his frequent 
mention of the fact that he intended to put a monument or stone 
overhergi"ave, and on it inscribe these words, 'Sic voe, non vohis.' 
You recollect the allusion. In the life of Vii^l the whole story is 
given: 'The bees make their honey, but not for themselves. The 
sheep have their wool, but not for themselves. The oxen plow, 
but not for themselves. The birds build their nests, but not for 
themselves.' I have often heard the Doctor redte the words in 
Latin, 88 applicable to the self-denying character of Mrs. Sparrow." 
During the continuance of his sickness, after her death, there were 
times when the indications became very serious of a fatal termina- 
tion. His objections to the use of stimulants were very great, 
and it was only upon the assurance that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that he was induced to yield them. For a considerable 
portion of the time it was necessary that he should have attend- 
ance through the night, and this was rendered by the students, 
who arranged among themselves for the purpose, the attendance of 
the day being in the hands of the &mily. It was a source of 
gratification to be able in this way to express their affection and 
regard, the difficulty being not to get attendants, but to select 
those of most experience in nursing. After some weeks, as men- 
tioned in one of the letters above, it became manifeei that the 
sickness had very seriously affected bis bearing. The degree of 
this would vary from time to time, but at the best it was quite 
serious, and a source of annoyance and depression. His classes, 
after the first few weeks, were divided among his colleagues, so as 
in 'that respect to relieve his mind of anxiety. 

About the first of May, however, he was enaUed to resume his 
duties, and to the close of the Besaion, saving the trouble of hia 
deafness, was almost restored to his ordinary condition. "His 
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enforced inactivity," says Miss B., " during bia lengthened conva- 
lescence, was extremely irksome to his active spirit. At times, to a 
casual observer, he might have seemed rebellions. But tboee who 
knew him meet, felt that his reetleaaness was rather the disBatisfac- 
tion of a disabled soldier than the petulance of auffering. He was 
a worker, and there waa work to do. He was fond of his special 
work, and it was waiting for him. His dea&ees was a constant 
source of annoyance, and from his description of bis sensations, it 
must at times have been painful. It distressed bim to know that 
people were obliged to make an effort to be heard by bim. Some- 
times, he said, he believed be wonld cease trying to talk to ua, 
because we were spoiling our voices raising them so high to reply 
to bim. He was very fond of the clerical and other society with 
which it was bis privilege to associate. One of his dearest pleasures 
was die receipt of letters, and during bia season of trial and 
mourning they were doubly precioos. They had accumulated 
greatly when I came; but afterward scarcely a day passed that he 
did not congratulate himself upon having answered one or two more 
of them. He always seemed pleased when able to spend a portion 
of each day in letter-writing." 

He did not venture to attend the Dioceean Council held in Win- 
Chester. The Truateee having, in their meeting at this Ck>UDcil, 
decided to have a semi-centennial celebration of the founding of tbe 
Seminary, it became his duty to co-operate with them in carr3ring 
their purpose into execution. The occasion was one in whidi he 
felt deep interest, and be roused himself for the consultations and 
efforte preparatory. As a member of the committee he took part in 
framing the plan of commemoration and aiding to its completion 
before the session terminated. A new interest in the Seml-Centen- 
nial was called forth in view of the loss, at this time, of the 
$100,000 donation already mentioned. It was hoped that in the 
gathering of the Alunmi and friends of the Institution some plan 
could be devised and some efhrt originated by which the defiden<7 
thus made might be remedied. 

The vacation was spent largely at home. The effects of bis sick- 
ness in the spring had not entirely passed away, and ha was there- 
fore little disposed to the exertion of travel, or to encounter Uie 
bostle incident to change of location. One brief visit to Fauquier, 
where he met with several clerical brethren, formed an exception, 
as also a longer one in New York, during the last weeks of the 
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vacation. The beginning of the session was one of anoBoal interest, 
as oonnected with the Semi-Centennial, and found him in his place, 
prepared to welcome hia brethren from a distance, and rejoice wi& 
t^em in tiie event which had called them tc^ther. It is peculiarly 
grateful to feel that he was spared to be present, to enjoy the ser- 
vices of the meeting, and to afford to so many of his former pbpUs 
the opportmiity of again meeting him amid the associations of the 
place and occasion. The varions inddenta of the jubilee, its seir- 
vices, and addressee, and dtscosBionB, were exceedingly pleasant. 
The attendance was meet gratifyingly lai^, the weather favorable, 
and the apirit pervading most delightful. It was a season to he 
remembered with feelings of gratitude. And among all thoee who 
were preeent, no one more appreciated and enjoyed what was going 
on than Dr. Sparrow. More than once afterwards he alluded to it, 
expressing his gratification, especially in view of its bearing upon 
the fnture wel&re and interests of the Seminary, with its great 
work of furthering the cause of sound theological education. It 
was a grateful recompense, in many respects, for years of labor and 
responsitolity. 

The letters here inserted were writtoo during this year, the one 
in January, and the other in August, 1873. The firpt contains 
ite own explanation, and is valoaUe as a partial discossicm of a 
sabject which has been lately occupying the public mind. The 
second was to a gentleman eminent in his profession, and as a pnV 
lie man, but not a communicant, in whose welfare the Doctor felt a 
very deep interest That interest, as thus expressed, it is grateful 
to know, was thsjikfully appreciated. 

"Theoloqioal SEifiNABT, January 20, 1873. 
" Should yon att^npt the revision, you will doubtless see many 
things which yon will want to introduce, bat cannot, for lack of 
space. Let me snggeet that if among these yon select any, one 
might be the inconsistency of scientists among themselves, and with 
their own declarations on former occasionB, in proposing this teet 
of prayer. As scientists, they deal with matter, while Divines 
(and Metai^ysicians) deal with spirit. The former employ the 
senses; the latter, consdousness and reason only. The former are 
qneetiouing nature; the latter are humbly inquiring after .the wiB 
of God. The sphere of the one is the laboratory, where the experi- 
mentalist is the god of the place ; the sphere of the other is the 
temple of the moral universe, where the true and living God pre- 
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udee to give li^t aad peace, all others being worshipers. The 
object of the one ie to diBcover some quality by the help of 
famacea and retorts; the object of the other, to learn the will of 

. Qod aa ruler, as Qod over all, bleesed forever. In fine, the one is 
torturing a piece of inert matter, a paaeive creature of God, as un- 
couadoue as it is paarive, with a view to some material interest, and 
nothing beyond; whilst the other is inquiring (if in the right spirit) 
most reverenUy what are the laws of the Supreme, as they concern 
all creatures, ocMucioos and onconsdoua, in their mutual relations, 
and that not only in reference to time, but much more in reference 
to eternity; laying the chief atreee on the moral relations of the 
intelligmt creature to his CJreator, knowing if they are properly 
adjnsted all else will come r^ht, seeing that matter is ancilUfy to 
mind. Thus aj^ scientists on the one side, and theoI(^;ians and 
philosophers on the other. The oontrast is complete. A great gulf 
18 fixed between. 
" Now it is said that these antithetical parties have, at different 

, times, interfered witii one another; and, doubtless, it has been so. 
It is said, especially by ecientista, that theologians have all through 
the agee acted the part of 'busy-bodies' in other men's matters; 
.attempting to settle scientific questions by theolo^cal principles, 
carrying out the principlea and rules of judgment which belong to 
the one, and applying them to the other; committing the same kind 
of blander as learned men when they determine points in physiology 
by mathematics. The stock example here is, of course, the case of 
Galileo and his contemporaries. But now all that is changed. We 
may say to Tyndall and hia firiend, 'De te fabula narratur.' They 
call on Christiana to leave the sphere in which, as such, they live, and 
move, and have their being, and come down into the arena otphyai- 
eai ruUrure, and there test their views of Qod and immortality, of all 
moral affections, of faith, of hope, of love, and manipulate them as 
if they were earths or metals, acids or alkaliee, and constituted ac- 
cording to some law of ' definite proportions,' and subject to measure- 
ment of weight and volume. Surely this is a mixing of things which 
ought not to be 80 confounded. It ie iui intrusion of the physical 
into the moral department, which ought to be rebuked, not only as 
dry, hard, harsh, unfeeling, and irreverent, but as utterly unphiio- 
aophieai. We eay to those who betray such lack of self-knowledge, 
stick to your last, gentlemen ; ne sutor ultra crepidam. Abstract 
BcieBce is one thing, and concrete quite another. Much more' is 
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physical scioace one tluBg, and moral scaenoe qoite anoAer. And 
if 70a do not nae the Bame prooees to look for tha eame reenlts in 
the one case, why shonld 70a in Uie other? There ia no oomnKm 
measure that implies to mind and matter, and he who suhjeota mind, 
the finite and the infinite, to the same laws of calculation and judg- 
ment which he realizes in matter, Tirtoally annibilatee thftt 
mind, leaving ns a physical world, and nothing beside. 

"All this leads to the oondneion that it is not really a scientific 
resolt diat is sought, hnt an atheistic argoment. And if this be 
BO, what are we to think of the way in which Chrisliane are treated 
in the propoeing of this test of prayer? Christians bdieve in a 
Ood who oonbx)l8 all things, mat^ial laws indaded, and, therdore, 
that be can answer prayer, and does answer prayer, without let or 
hindrance, whenever he pleases. On this their whole moral being 
is based. This is not a theory with them, it is their life. Thii^ 
otherwise, and their life and character are instantly and necessarily 
changed. The Christian is not a headful of notions — bare notions, 
right or wrong, taken in connection with a decently regulated era-, 
dnct. In him right notions and proper conduct most be ccmnected 
by and with a body of emotions, sentiments, ethical tMidencies, de- 
voat auctions, volitions and will, which make him what he is; and, 
dierefore, to snppoee no such connections thus formed, is to st^ 
pose no Christian in the case. Yet these men have the andaoi^ to 
propose to ub that we pat off this character, that we become other 
tiian oorselvee, that we place onrBelvee in the condition of dMse 
who doubt whether there is a God, a God that can contnd all things, 
such a Ood as can alone satisfy the convictions and craving? of the 
Christian mind and heart; and then in this state of profane doubt 
offer the prayer of faith, t. e., such prayer as the Christian brieves 
to be alone acceptable to Ood through Christ ! Was there ever 
such a jumble of senning reverence and real pro&nity? sndi a 
contradiction in terms and in ideas as is thus presented I Surely 
the animus of such a proposition, coming from men of understand- 
ing and education, cannot be considered ingenuous, frank, kindly, 
or respectful 

"Bat the apology for all this is, that it is impossible God should 
answer prayer when the laws of physical nature are concerned, tot 
that they are immutable in thmr very being and must flow on in 
their resistless coarse far beyond and above any impediment or 
control &om mind or will. God may be asked to do other things. 
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\ritb the hope of BocceBs, perhaps; but nature is beyond hia reach, 
and prayer, therefore, is onavailing. If this be bo, then there ia no 
God ! first of all, if miracles are impossible, there is no consola- 
tion for us; we are given over to hopeless atheism, for they are 
entirely j>08sibl6 on the sappoaition of a personal God, and an im- 
personal Batore, and that the latter is the work of His hands. 
Ferhapa this is the view of these gentlemen; and in that case can- 
dor required their statement irf it, and faimeee also. 

"But, in the second place, if the being of God as personal be ad- 
mitted, and it is also admitted that as he set the madiine of nature 
i^;oing, so he can also stc^ it when be pleases, and that visible mira- 
dea are possible to him; what forbid? us to believe that the wisdom 
and power which made the machine, and can suspend its operation 
in the sight of all men, at will, can also, with an unseen hand, make 
it work out his purposes just as effectually? Whether we caU a 
miracle a suspension, or violation, or interruption of the laws of 
nature, surely, if he can thus break in upon the orderly agencies 
of the physical world, he can, in a more quiet and gradual way, 
modify the working of these laws, so that in asij given case the 
result will be according to his will, acting in compliance with some 
suppliant's prayer. The laws of nature are instramentalitiea which 
God made and ordinarily usee. They are Eis servants, not His 
masters. They exist because He wills it, and as He wills it. Thur 
working, and the results thereof, are equally His, and of His ap- 
pointment. If God be God, He can create agents, laws, operations, 
and results. If He be God, He can work thus the natural laws He 
has created, or He can suspend them op«ily, or modify their effi- 
ciency secretly, all in answer to prayer. It is one of the glories of 
God thus to conceal a matter. But why nm on in this random way 7 
Sxcnse my garrulity. I ought to have read your sermon over 
again, and then I would have been more brief, not repeating what 
yoQ have already said, and that better. 

"Tours, affectionately, W. Sparrow. 

"Rev. Mr. McSivu" 

" Theoloqical Seminary, July 31, 1873. 
"Mt Dear J.: — 

" The Hill is almost entirely deserted. So we have a vwy quiet 
time, indeed. ' Except one short trip for three days into an adjoin^ 
ing county, I have not been abroad anywhere, and I am not Ukely 
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to be during Uie vacation. I hare not enterprise enough to leave 
home. 

"F.'b health ie as good aa usoal. Our housekeeper, Mias B., is 
getting on very well. You have received the postal card inviting 
yoa to the jubilee. I hope 70D will be able to be with us. The 
loss of oar donation has tlm>wn as into much anxiety. Perhaps the 
jubilee may prove a gathering providentially ordered to meet this 
exigency. 

"I hope the boys are still diligent and prosperona in their 
studies. Anything you can toll about them, or Uiey will tell about 
themselvea, will always be acceptable. 

"I lately bad a letter from Ireland, announdng the death of my 
annt, my mother's yoangeet sister. The last of a lai^ family. 
My connection with Ireland is nearly severed. Bat so also is my 
oonnection with the world I Tet I love the one and enjoy the o^er, 
in ways for which I ought to be thanJ^fuL With love and blessing 
to the boys, 

" I am your affectionate father, W. Spabeow. 

" Sev, J, A. Jffrcnns," 

The following letter contains its own ezplanation. It was 
addressed to an eminent public man, with whom the Doctor, daring 
the war, if not earher, hiid formed an acquaintance:— 

" Theological Semiitaet, Faibpai Co., Va., 
"August 31, 1873. 
"Mr Deae :— 

"Just returned home from a fortnight's trip, Ileam by private hand 
of your severe indisposition, and cannot refrain from dropping this line 
in expression of true sympathy. Oar personal intercourse has not been 
great; nevertheless it has been such as to give me an affectionate 
interest in your welfare. Your pubUc services to the State and 
community at large, though I highly appreciated them in the time 
of our war troubles, and know how they are (q>prec)ated by all 
competent judges now, I do not speak of, At the present time I 
am specially moved by the recollection of your prompt attention 
to a request or two on my part of a personal natui^, and also your 
civihty and kindness to my boq. He has often qxiken of it. 

" I hope, my dear sir, that this will find you rapidly convalescing, 
or, if such be not the will of oar heavenly Father, that you are 
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enjoying that higher order of 'health and epirite' which flows 
from the aaaarance of God's love in Christ. I understand yonr 
attack came upon you in the bouse of God. I take it as a good 
augury, $o to aay, of a beneficent result, whatever may be the out- 
ward form of that result. 

" I write this, not expecting an answer. It is done only to 
satisfy a feeling of respect and earnest good wishes. 

"I am, dear sir, truly your fnend and servant, 

"William Spaebow." 

Immediately followiog ^od the jubilee was the work of the 
aeasioD. The Evangelical Alliance, within a few weeks, commenced 
its sessions in Kew York, and Dr. Sparrow went on for a few days, 
to be present at the opening services. His anticipations as to the 
. pleasure and interest connected with the presence and conferences 
of the members of this body were very high, and they were not at 
all disappointed. He enjoyed them intensely, and his heart was 
overflowing, when he returned, with varied emotion ; with gratitude 
to God that Christendom afforded such material as was there con- 
gr^ated; that he had been permitted to witness such an exhibition 
(amid 80 many unessential diversities) of essentia! Christian unity. 
While, to use his own strong expression, in one of the Faculty 
meetii^, soon after, he "was not such a fool as to imagine that 
the enthusiasm called forth by those meetings would do away with 
all the evils of denominationalism or exclusiveoess;" that whUe 
it might, as on former occasions, evoke peculiar exhibitions of 
Buch evils in the way of antagonism, yet atill it promised to do a 
great work; that it had indeed already accomplished a great 
work; and that, whatever might be the fears of timid sym- 
pathizers, or the abuse of angry opposers, it waa a practical 
exhibition of Christian unity, of moral and intellectual power for 
Christian truth and work, unique and unexampled. The antagonism 
which he thus predicted was not long in making itself manifest ; 
and as it had been anticipated, lo it made no change of estimation with 
him as to the object against which it was directed. That such move- 
ment could aflect the highest interests of the Episcopal Church in any 
other than a heneficiaJ manner, he never believed. Fully convinced 
of the essential unity of the great Protestant churches of modem 
Christendom, and consequently of their reciprocal action upon each 
other, whether legislatively connected together or not; that any ex- 
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tensive outpouring of Divine grace upon any one of aoch CbriBtian 
communities must be productive of blessing to the other; be 
rejoiced in every real manifestation of Christian unity and affection. 

" I am glad," is his language in a letter to a friend, " you begin to 
relish the New York " Observer." I hope your father gets it on 
Saturday, for I almost always mail it on Friday. From its pages 
you may gather something of the Evangelical Alliance; but nothing 
but personal preaenco, ocular observation, and the hearing of the 
ear, can convey anything like an adequate conception of the great 
reality. It is no eza^eration to say, there has never been such a 
gathering of religions men in this worldl Ko council of old ever 
compared with it in numbers, in interest, in talent, in learning, in 
religious character, in spirit and living power, and in immediate 
influence upon the Church of Christ, and upon the world. Wicked, 
secular and money-making New York waa moved as one man. 
Day after day were assembled in its halls and churches thousands 
of men, in disregard of the panic and all such things, who showed 
by their whole air, appearance, and conduct, that they were at once 
highly cultivated and profoundly in earnest on the subject of 
religion. Their zeal never flagged for a moment. Indeed, I see 
not how it could. Some of the very first minds in Christendom 
were there, with their wondroue gifts of speech, their vast learning, 
and their big hearte; and how could they put forth their strength, 
and the great mass of mind within tb^r reach not be powerftilly 
moved? Dr. Norton, who did not go there, from reading the 
reports was led to preach last Sunday aftemocm about the Alliance; 
and Mr. McSim, who was at the meeting two days, could not 
satisfy himself by one sermon (Mily, but toc^ the same subject at 
night also I " 

This subject has its connection with an event soon following, the 
excitement of which has not yet ^itirely passed away ; the conse- 
quences of which, as yet, are but partially exhibited: Uie seceeaion 
of Bishop Cummins. Dr. Sparrow, as may be seen from his lettw, in 
1869, to Mr. Dudley, had seriously and thoughtfully contemplated 
the probability of such movement. As will be seen, atao, from his 
letters to Rev. Messrs. Jerome and Hubbard, (pages 299, 302) it 
waa a movement the necessity of which he earnestly deprecated. 
And yet he believed that if a certain policy shoold be pressed by 
the ruling majority in the Church, it could not be avoided. At the 
same time, it will be seen that this waa to be thoi^t of as the ez- 
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treme resort, and when consdentiooe convictioD was disregarded 
and outraged. The decision aa to when this point was reached, he 
eaniestl;^ insisted, must and coald only be properly made by the 
consdentious action of the individual, deciding for himself, and for 
DO one else. What was Bishop Cummins' duty, or that of any act- 
ing with him, he did not pretend to decide ; he refused, indeed, to 
entortain the question. What was his own duty was very clear, and 
the course indicated he conscientiously followed. His views on the 
subject were quite fully expreeaed, soon after his visit to New York 
Id December of 1874, and in connection with his account of an 
accidental meeting with Bishop Cummins in the study of a com- 
mon iriend and brother in the ministry. "I had been told," said 
he, "that Bishop Cummins had expressed surprise that he had not 
heard from me since his movement. When, Uierefore, he came in 
where I was sitting, I remembering this, and he also probably 
thinking of something of the kind, there was a little embarrassment 
in our meeting. Our host, however, Dr. S. H. Tyng, Jr., was in 
fine spirits, and with considerable talk, and we were soon, all three 
of us, eng^;ed in conversation, largely on ordinary topics." "I 
was often asked," said he again, speaking of this visit to the North, 
"what we intended doing with reference to the new movement, and 
ihrther, what would be its probable effect upon the fiature of the 
Episcopal Church." His uiswer, in substance, to the first of 
these questions was, that he could only undertake to speak for him- 
self ; that he could not take part in the movement save under the 
contingency of legislation which would compel violation of con- 
science, a contingency not probable to one, like himself, in almost 
daily expectation of departure. His view in regard to the second 
of theee inquiries was very hopeful, his language very strong : that 
"the prospect for the Episcopal Church, so far as regarded its real 
spiritual interests and work, was more hopeful than he had known 
it for fifty years." His feeling and hope seemed to be, that in some 
mode this movement would be providentially overruled to the 
breaking of a power against which, during his whole life, he had 
been struggling. The evils of Ritualism, as symbolical of false 
doctrine, and aa an e^ncy to its dissemination, he fully recog- 
nised. But those evils, great aa they were, in his estimation, were 
greatly aggravated by the course of the ruling majority, in two 
respects. First, in the too common misrepresentation, which, ad- 
mitting the existence and character of the radical extreme of 
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Bitoalism, immediate!; ofisettod tliis admiaeion, and took away all 
the grace of it, ia the assertioa that Erangelical men, such mea, 
for instance, as Biabop £aBtbum, Dr. Andrews, and Dr. Sparrow 
himself, constituted an extreme of equal radicalism in a dififlFent 
direction, and deserved the same kind of treatment. Secondly, 
tbat ODJust as was this misrepresentation, the practice under it 
was more anjust still; that there was a freedom to the offending 
Bitoalist, and a stringency of canon and rnbric to the offending 
Evangelical, which were wholly inexcosable; that wbila such men 
as Ewer and Curtis were allowed to add or take away in tli«ir 
eervicee with perfect freedom, others, like Tyng and Cheney, Vfoa 
a slight indiscretion, or for the omission of a word, were imme- 
diately under the Episcopal maul, for discipline or for destmctioD. 
It was the prospect of seeing a power tiius wielded broken that he 
regarded as an omen of good. 

Connected with this, was his d^recation of the language of many 
Evangelical men, in regard to the seceders, the harsh judgments, 
the nnloving words, in which the motivee of tbeee letter were ques- 
tioned, and the impropriety of their course aeserted. Such judg- 
ments, on the part of others, he would not allow in reference to his 
own course of consoientious conviction. And as he would not be 
judged by others in such matters, so he would not venture to 
judge others, left them to their own Master, and was deeply grieved 
to find so many of those with whom he agreed in other respecta 
forgetting this law, alike of Christian love and Christian oonscienoe. 
Questions as to the expediency, the wisdom, the opportuneness <d 
such movement, he was ready enough to consider. But the qoes- 
tion which touched the prindple of the Christian liberty of his 
brethren, or more properly that of their Christian subjectdos to 
clear convictions of duty, this was one with which he refused to 
have concern. There, every one must be fully persuaded, as to his 
own course, "in his own mind." 

No less strongly did he object to tiie course of some of his 
Evangelical brethren in another respect, as inoonsistent alike wiUi 
tlieir principles, and with those uppn which the Reformation itself 
can alone be justified: that of committing themselves, in the ex- 
citement of recoil from a movement which tliey feared, to a course 
which they might be compelled to abandon. The public dedaratios 
of certain Evangelical clergymen, that the movement was one in 
which they had no sympathy, he regarded, under the circnmstanoes, 
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as gratQitoQS, as, indeed, seemmg to involTe the confession that die; 
were properly suspected, and needed such a purge to take aw&y 
the suBpicion, The declarations, again, of others, hy which they 
substantially pledged themselves, unconditionally, for the future, to 
passive obedience to all possible legislation of the General ConTen* 
tion, he regarded as not only unwise and inoonsisteot, but as calcu- 
lated to increase die evils out of which this movement originated. 
Those evils, to his mind, were palpable, and by no means trifling. 
And while no one had a right to say what course another ought to 
pursue, in view of them, at the same time it was wrong and unwise 
for any one to speak and act as if those evils had so real existence. 
This was the last conversation of any length had with Dr. Spar- 
row upon subjects of this character. He had just written a let- 
ter upon the Bubject, to a brother in the ministry, touching these 
same topics, and it was in speaking of them that he was led to en- 
large in the manner above indicated. 

Since writing the preceding sketch of the conversation in ques- 
tion, a couple of letters upon the subject, one of them two or three 
weeks earlier in date, and the other a few days before his death, have 
been received. It will be seen that they touch some of the points that 
have been mentioned. A portion of one of these letters has been 
already published, and at die time was followed by a brief discus- 
sion in one of our Church papers as to the meaning of one of ita 
paragraphs. The entire letter, especially taken in connection with' 
others (see pages 299, 302,) will best exhibit the correct interpreta- 
tion of that paragraph, or of any other. It will be seen that it was 
written in great burry, and confidentially; and it is only in view 
of the fact that a portion of it has been already published, that It 
is here inserted. 

"December 12, 1873. 
"Rev. and Deah Beothbb: — 

" I am not sure what vcdume of Whateley's you saw upon my 
shelves, to which you refer. Besides his text-books, and Cautions 
for the times, there are, you know, two or thrae series of Essays ; 
these I had, but lost during die war ; also a volume of miscellsiie- 
ons Lectures, which you may have noticed in my library, and a 
volume made np of his Bampton Lectaree, Ardiblshop King's 
discourse on Predestination and an Appendix, and Five University 
Sermons. This must have been the volume you inqnire about. 
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There has never boon a complete ooUecUon of Ardibieliop Whate- 
ley'e works pnblishod. According to Alliboae, he iaaaed, daring 
his life, about ninety diatinct pablications I He was a vondrously 
active man, and as accurate and Indd aa he waa prolific Any I 
have I shall be happy to loan you. 

" I agree with yoD in your sentimenta about Biahop Cummins. 
I am, of course, often <iueationed, ' Well, Doctor, what do you think 
of the Bishop Cummins movement?' My uniform answar is the 
counsel of Qamalid. It is painful to me to aee bow Evangelical 
men, so-called, join in the hue and cry against him, just aa if ihssr^ 
never had been any agreement between him and them. That decla- 
ration I The life, for long years, of its signers, provos the reverse 
of that dischiimer. All Evangelical Eptscopalians have had and 
professed the same grievancee, and have contemplated the possi- 
bility of a secession in consequence. How, then, when one of tbeir 
number makes the poaaibility actual, can they, in a moment, reverse 
the engine and move backward? Tbey might think Cummins' 
mode of procedure unwise, bat the procedure itself is only what 
their hearts have been craving for a quarter of a century. I had 
a letter iiom New York, thia evening, aaying this movement is 
likely to spread. If it should, it will certainly ease the yoke from 
our neck. Some fear that the next General Convention will tjghtoi 
the screws yet further. I hold the very opposite. Who knows but 
God means to use Bishop Cummins as axi instrument for our release 
from the bondage imposed by a heartless majority, who will not 
believe in the aerupUt of tender oonseiencet? Hia success might 
liberalize u«, and bring him and us together again, and put an end 
to the schism. If, on the other hmd, our G^eral Convention 
should become more stringent toward Low-Churcbmw, and more 
indulgent toward High-Churchmen, then the Reformed Episcopal 
Church would be a city of refuge, and soon overshadow ita rivaL 
The froteatant Bpiacopal Church ueeda only to be liberalized, and 
lid of Bomiab germs, to overapread thia Continent, at least in the 
upper and middle atate of aociety, 

" The falae and exaggerated Dotiona about schism do us much 
barm. There are already at leaat four Episcopal Churches in the 
United States. Whore ia the great harm if a fifth should be added, 
especially when it would give peace where there is now war, and 
where the Gospel would be better suited to the varied wants of 
aociety thereby? But I atop. I have written in a great huny. 
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and for you alone. lu my hurry I have written ou two sheets as 
one. 

"Aflfectionately, Willum Sparrow." 

" I suppose," is his language to another of his pupils in a differ- 
ent direction, "I suppose you Boetonians are not moved by Bishop 
Cummins' movement as are the New Yorkers. Massachusetts, like 
Virginia, is &r away from the vortex of the whirlpool. Still, to 
all Episcopalians, it ia a matter of no little interest whether it 
prove a success or a failure. For myself, I am disposed to regard 
the prospects of our Church brighter now than they have ever 
been in my day. If this schism is a good (as schisms may be), 
it is a good ; if it is an evO, I am sanguine that God will bring good 
out of it. At least, so ought we to pray." 

Thus trustingly and hopefiilly he left this movement and all the 
complications connected with it to the Divine disposal. The letter 
containing this extract was written on the fourteenth of January, 
only three days before his death. As respects our undertaking, it 
closes his correspondence ; the last expression of his spirit of faith 
and hopeful prayer, that in ike movements and troubles spoken of, 
as in all others, God would overrule them for good, and to the 
advancement of His kingdom. 

At the Semi-Centennial a plan had been proposed by which 
$100,000 could be collected, so as to place the funds of the Semi- 
nary in the same condition as before their loss during the earlier 
portion of the year. The peculiar depression in the financial state 
of the country seemed to render it inexpedient to carry out this 
plan at the time, and there was, therefore, a necessity for some 
provisional effort until this could be done. At the request of the 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Sparrow imdertook this by seeking subscrip- 
tions, for the next three years, to the extent of the deficiency. This 
work he began in Washington and Georgetown, prosecuted after- 
ward in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, successfully 
ending it with a subscription between $7000 and $8000 more, 
indeed, than he had expected. The writer remembers with pecu- 
liar interest the Doctor's farewell call, before starting, a little after 
sunrise, on the nineteenth of December. He was in fine spirits, 
telling of the omens of success already received, and of his expecta- 
tions through certain agencies and in certain localities; and while 
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not at all liking the kind of work upon which he was going, waa 
very hopeful as to the final result. During his tour, which extended 
through the next three weeks, terminating on the seventh of Janu- 
ary, letters were received which created some uneasiness, lest he 
might be over-exerting himself; and this was increased by reporta 
of his appearance from persons who had seen him in New Yoit 
His own letters were cheerful, although speaking of his weaknees; 
and just before his return he wrote, announcing the sucoessfal re- 
sult. The special danger feared by friends at home was that he 
might contract a cold like that of the spring of 1872, and 1873, 
which would trouble him for the remainder of the winter. But 
when he got back, suffering, apparently, only the e^cts of travel 
and exertion, the expectation was that in a few days be would be 
able to resume his duties. This was on Thoisday, the eighth of 
January. The writer saw him the next day, jaded by bis travel, 
but np at his desk upon a letter, and very cheerful in view of his 
success. His account of some of the incidents of his trip was biH 
of interest, as were some of his descriptions of the different moods 
in which he was met by different contributors. All, however, re- 
ceived him pleasantly; from none had he met a rebuff "When," 
said he, spei^ng, during the next few days, to some of the ladies 
on the Hill, of his going on his rounds in New York, " when I 
walked up the marble st^ of some of those private palaces, I 
used sometimes to think of the lines in the beggar's petition:— 

" Fitf the MrroTC of a poor old mta, 
WhoM trsmbling limbt have borne litm to yooi door," 

"Why, Doctor," said one of his listeners, " did not Dr. M. go with 
you?" "Oh, he was beting for himself," waa tiie reply; "beggais 
never travel in company." 

On Saturday afternoon, January 10th, I called to see whether 
he would not prefer that I should take his place in the pulpit of 
the chf^l next day, it being his Sunday in r^;ular coarse, so as 
to allow him fully to recruit, and preach on my day, the Sunday 
following. He was lying upon a lounge in his study, but only for 
temporary change of position ; and decided that, as he had bem 
away so long, he would undertake the morning sermon, bat ex- 
change for the night. My visit was very brief, as there was a call 
in a different direction. 

His sermon on Sunday morning, his last, waa from the te]d, 
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"This is a &itlifal saying, and worthy of all acceptatioD, that 
JesoB ChriBt came into tlie world to save sinoerB." Fortitms of it 
were delivered apparently with comfort and fireedom. There was 
one part in whicli there was something of hesitation, and one or 
two of his hearers supposed it was &om failing to recognize the 
oontentsof Uie manoscript, or from passing over portions, as he 
was often in the habit of doing. His own e^lanation, after finish- 
ing, was that of his weakness ; that he had not entirely recorered 
from the &tignQ of his journey. He did not venture out any more 
during the day. 

On Monday he went to Al^cmdria, to meet some Tiutors from 
a distance, as also Dr. Hitey, from Mexico, who had promised to 
address the students in r^ard to the mission in that coontry, 
Filling his carria^ with hie Ttritors, he started homeward on foot, 
but was taken up very soon by a neighbor. He was apparently 
.well, and in good spirits, during Tk. Riley'a lecture, and, at 
the request of Bishop Johns, closed the meeting with prayer. 
He had mhde arrangements, in view of his fotigue, that 
this should be done by another member of the Faculty, 
and when the Bishop called upon him was taken by surprise, 
wid showed greater evidence of languor than at any time daring 
the evening. It was indeed the first and only time, in thirty-fonr 
years' acquaintanceship, that the writer had witnessed anythipg 
like it, in which the efibrt of prayer did not seem to elevate the 
spirit above the conditions of bodily infirmity. Looking at it now, 
it can be rect^nized ns a reason for alarm. But the explanation 
afforded in the fatigues of the day seemed perfectly satisfactory. 

The next afternoon, after the redtation of the day, he went to 
Al^andha to hear a second lectors from Dr. ^ey, in one of the 
churches; and on Thursday night, at the Faculty meeting, be 
opened, after prayer, wit^ remarks upon the passage: "Not sloth* 
ful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." This, like the 
sermon of the Sunday preceding, was most appropriate, as termi- 
nating a course so beautifully described in this passage ; the sermon 
sxhibiting the mode of salvation to lost sinners; the address, the 
work of these sinners redeemed from death, in a state of gracious 
life and salvation. After the prayer-meeting, there was a brief, 
informal conference of the Faculty, in regard to excusing a mem- 
ber of the Seminary from a part of the course. This he opposed, 
in view of the interests of the petitioner, as of those of the Seminary, 
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And the excoae was not granted. On Friday, tlie recitation va& as 
HBual ; the subject of an eeeay on the bearing of Titos, chapter ii, 
verse 13, on the Deity of Christ, given oat, in conrae, to a mem'- 
ber of the dass for the next recitation; and the week's work, the 
life's work, of teaching — the laat recitation — had ended! 

During the evening of that day Mr. GasBius Lee called on him> 
and had a long conversation, finding him cheerfol and ^parently 
well. He received by the mail of this evening a letter from- Bev. 
D. D. Smith, describing his settlement in a new and pleasant parish, 
with which he was greatly pleased. The Doctor had advised the 
move; hence his delight in that, as in other things connected. 

On Saturday morning, January 17th, be determined to go to 
Alexandria. Mr. Nelson, a member of the senior class, having a 
matter of bnsinees, saw him just before he started, his spirits buoy- 
ant, and illustrating in his conversation, as was often bis wont, some 
of the matters spoken of, by incidente of his boyhood in Ireland. 
The morning was very bright and clear, bat extremely cold. It 
was, indeed, a part of die coldest season of that winter; and as the 
ground was covered with snow, there was a very pecnliar sharp- 
ness in the atmosphere. "The Doctor," says Miss B., "rose that 
morning as well, apparently, as usual He said Uiat he had slept 
better than he usually did. Daring break&st he was led to speak 
of Dr. Muhlenburg's hymn, ' I woold not live alway,' and remarked 
that it had made the name of Dr. M. immorttJ, aside from Saint 
Luke's Hospital, and his other great works. After eating quite a 
hearty break&st, he held ^jnily prayer. The moruing was cold. As 
was his frequent custom, he prayed especially for the poor, asking 
Gk>d'8 care and comfort for them according to their need. He prayed 
for the heathen world, and thanked Qod, with more tiian usoalfervor, 
for the unparalleled blessings of our own &vored countiy, resulting 
from the light of Christianity, asking for aid to woi^ £uthfally in 
that light to the end. Then he prayed for his scattered &iuily, 
and for their spiritual interest. We joined, as ever, in the Lord's 
prayer, and he ended with the benediction, whichhe never omittad. 
I feel that the pmyer and ^benediction abide with us. 

" About nine o'clock we started for Alexandria. It was his fire^ 
quent custom togo in to town^rithme when I went tomarketou 
Saturday morning. We.chatted all the way. Daring the ride, in 
speaking of a clergyman of Philadelphia, Dr. M., he remarked .that, 
as a daqs, -the -clergy -were, of all jnen, the most hard>warked. 
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'Othera/ said he, 'work from a more tangible motive, some desire 
or ambition that will not let the laboring powers reet. A minister 
of the gospel mnst often labor when these are against him.' I ven- 
tured to reply that ' he ought to remember that his work la the great- 
eat of all works.' 'And yet,' said he, ' Uiis, his best incentive to the 
particular kind of work, is often the chief cause of his depression. 
The incomparable magnitude and importance of the work, and the 
weakness of the instrument, is, to say the lea^t, rather humbling 
when reflected upon. But the humble instrument ia in the hands 
of the great Master Workman.' He seemed less abstracted and 
more talkative than he usually was, and I rather exerted myself tx> 
keep up the fiow, with the news and gossip of the neighborhood, 
and this and that that had accumulated during his absence at the 
North, and the following busy week. He appeared interested, and 
told me some of hia traveling experiences. I remember nothing 
remarkable in them, or in his conversation, except that just men- 
tioned, about the work of the clergy. 

"Before I left him," after getting to Alexandria, "at Mr. En- 
twisle'a, he spoke of a pain in his chest I feared he had taken 
cold; he thought not." After Miss B. left him, he attempted to 
warm himaelf at the stove, and became apparently more comfort- 
able. Leaving the store, with a pleasant remark to Mr. E. that he 
had no money to pay him a little account due, but would have soma 
when ha got back, ha pursued his way to Uie bank, with the intent 
of getting cashed a check in his possession. On his way there he 
became very much indisposed, and making his condition known to 
liis friend Mr. H., the cashier, he was aided by him to an apart- 
ment in the building, and a physician sent for immediately. "When 
I arrived," said Dr. B., "I foond him perfectly iutelligent, bat with 
little or no warmth upon the sur&ce of the skin, and almost pulse- 
less. He remarked that he supposed, from the description of it in 
the books, his attack must be angina pectoris; and upon my pro- 
scribing stimulant, made some objection, but yielded and took it, 
I sent immediately for other remedies, to produce reaction, but a 
spasm came on, and in a few moments he was gone." To use his 
own language, applied to the sudden departure of a brother in the 
ministry, a few years before, "it was like an apotheosis." Saving 
the fulfillment of one desire he had been known to express, that "be 
might be permitted to go to Heaven from his home on the Seminary 
Hill," his departure was just what he would have chosen. 
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Dr. B. vas rather dispoBed to acquiesce in the opinion of the 
patient as to the nature of his attack. No soBpicion of such dis- 
ease had previously existed. The specific knowledge of its symp- 
toms was probably acquired within the year or two previous, and 
in connection with Mrs. Sparrow's sickness. Whatever the nature 
of the attack, whether this or something else, it is not improbable 
' that the extreme cold of the morning bad its share in brin^g it 
on. Most merciful it was, in the manner of his departure, as in its 
attendant circamstanoeB. 

The whole progress of the attack was so rapid and brief that 
there was no opportunity of summoning the only member of his 
family at the Seminary, three miles off, his fellow Professors OT 
brethren of the ministry, residing in Alexandria. Eev. Dr. Spri^ 
got to the house a short time after death; others soon followed, 
and in a little while the sad intelligence spread throngh the com- 
munity. 

"When," says Miss B., "we parted at Mr. Entwisle's, I asked 
him if I should find him there when ready to return home. He 
answered rather absently in the affirmative; and I parted from 
him never to see him alive again in this world. When my busi- 
ness was finished, and I stopped for him at the appointed pl&», two 
of the students met me. I soon gathered from their pale faces and 
rather incoherent words that the Doctor was very ill at Uie bank. 
I alighted from the laden carriage, and walked down there as n^jidly 
aa possible. The friends that were with biw were just closing his 
©yes." 

The aad intelligence reached the Seminary between eleven and 
twelve o'dock, and in the course of the next few hours his remains 
were brought oat and deposited in the parlor of his residence. A 
change meantime had tt^en place In the atmosphere. The sharp- 
nees of the morning had passed away, and it had become one of 
those bright, nuld, spring days in winter, so beautiful, but so inez* 
preesibly sad, in the shadow of the great grief which had f^aD 
upon us. That Saturday of surprise, and bereavement, and diffi- 
culty of realization as to what had taken place, and the fc^owing 
Sunday of sorrowful assurance of loss, may better be imagined 
than described; will scarcely, by those who were present, ever 
be forgotten. It was felt to be a sorrow common to all, and yet 
personal to each one; to bis family, and colleagues, and students, 
to his aged Diocesan, as to his brethren and pupils in the min- 
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ifitiy, to the neighborhood, incloding the youths of the neighbor- 
ing Institution, and the young of all classee, among his acquaint- 
ance. Very peculiar feelinge of reverence and affection, in hia 
intflrcoorse with all these, he had called forth. And the audden- 
nees of his departure only seemed to deepen the feelings with which 
it was connected. Those feelings were not, indeed, entirely sor- 
rowfuL There were others of gratitude to Ood, and to him, for 
all that he had been in the past, as a teacher, and friend, and coun- 
sellor; of solemn joy in ^e aesurance that the endless future 
would be even better with him than the past; that the few mjrateri- 
ous moments of pain to him, and -of shock and surprise to those 
who remained, had been really a blessed translation ; a translation 
to a higher sphere of excellence, and of emplojrment in the service 
of a Heavenly Master. "Absent from the body, at home with 
Christ the Lord." 

Appropriate tributes to his memory ware rendered in the 
churches of Alexandria and elsewhere, on Sunday and the Sunday 
following. In the Seminary chapel, which had been draped by the 
stadeats, there was no regular sermon ; but the Bishop, after the 
reading of the service in the morning, made an address, appropriate 
to the time and occasion. The Psalter for the day, the eighteenth 
of the month, began with the ninetieth Psalm, and the Epistle for the 
day, the second Sunday after Epiphany, contained the passage upon 
which the Doctor had remarked on the Thursday night preceding. 
The tears were near the surface, and even flowing more than once, 
with many, as the whole service went on. It was only, indeed, 
with effort that those officiating, as those iLstening, were able, 
at times, to restrain them. Bat in the surprise of the passage 
from the Epistle, and the rush of feeling which it produced, it 
seemed, for a few seconds, as if it would be difficult to go on. The 
Bishop, however, who was reading, recovered himself, and the 
service proceeded. There was again service at night, and sermon 
on the translation of Enoch. 

The funeral took place on Tuesday morning. Opportunity had 
thus been given for the arrival of distant members of the family, 
as also of many of the Alumni from neighboring cities and parishes. 
The services were conducted and addresaes made by the fiiahop 
and by Dr. Andrews, so soon himself to follow, and the moumfdl 
procession, consisting of the studeote of the Seminary and the pupils 
of the High School, the clergy from a distance, and friends from 
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Alexandria and the neighborhood, took its way to the place 
appointed for all living. Temporarily only, we trust, hie remains 
were deposited in one of the cemeteries of Alexandria, to be 
removed to the grounds of that Seminary which he loved ao well, 
and for which, during more than the third of a century, he ao 
succeesfully and abundantly labored. 

Our task has reached its close. A few words, in the way of 
summary, will not be out of place, especially as calling attention 
to traits of character, incidentally brought to view in the preced- 
ing narrative, but not, in any one of such incidents, fully exhibited. 
The portraiture of individual character ia, of course, most apt to 
be reflected from the faithful record of individual action and feel- 
ing. Peculiarly is this the case where such record is made in the 
form of correspondence, the spontaneous outflow of heart and charac- 
ter in the unreserve of frien^y communication. Such record, with 
the material at command, we have attempted to give. One or two 
features, not contained in such material, or brought out but imper- 
fectly, may, for a brief space, and as closing our undertaking, be 
dwelt upon. And, here, aa in previous portions of our undertak- 
ing, we gladly use the language and impreesions of others. 

Among these, and, perhaps, one of ^e first recognized, and ever 
afterward felt, was his genuine humanity, his genial and oordifJ inter- 
est in his fellow-creatures, of all classes, with whom he waa bron^t 
in contact. " Dr. Sparrow," to use the language of Dr. McKim, 
"loved his kind as truly as any man I ever knew. Notwithstand- 
ing his elevation of mind, and his reach and compass of thought, 
he was truly a man among men. He could, and did, descend from 
the lofty region of reflection and speculation in which he dwelt, 
easily and cheerfully, to mingle with the humblest, to converse 
with the most unlearned, and all with a simplicity of heart and 
genuine human sympathy which charmed all who met him." 
"What a difference," was his remark once to a friend, as they were 
riding leather in a funeral procession, and some children were 
seen hurrying by to the place of burial, "what a difference in their 
views of life and ours." In a few moments afterward he was 
helping some of them into the vehicle, and with pleasant words 
making room for their accommodation. Different as mig^t have 
been his views of life from many of those around him, there were 
always points of sympathetic contact and pleasant feeling, which 
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he immediately recognized. Id tliis tbere was no condescenBion 
— none actually — none in the appearance. It was the expreaaion 
of his real feelings, a cordial interest in liifl fellow-creatares, really 
entering into their objects and interesta, and, so far as they could be 
approved, desiring their advancement. This constituted very 
largely the charm of intercourse with hia pupils. Few of these 
pupils will forget their first interview, and the impressions then 
received, thoBe impreasionB as confirmed and deepened by subse- 
quent acquaintance. He was ever ready to hear of their difficulties, 
intellectual, spiritual, pecuniary; prompt to plan for them, and aid 
them to the extent of his ability. And, when no such difficulty 
had existence, he was at all times ready to he in communication 
with them, to listen to their views and qa^tiona, whether as to 
facta or opinions, and to respond freely with his own. So, too, 
outside of the circle of Seminary association. There was a warmth 
of sunshine in his presence that made itself felt alike in bis social 
intercourse and with his brethren of the ministry everjTi^here. 
" Which of the humblest or youngest of these latter ever carried to 
him his perplexities, or doubts, or anxieties, or disappointmentsy 
and failed to find a ready, responsive sympathy? What appeal 
for the relief of the poor or the suffering ever met a rebuff trom 
that kind heart? When did that liberal hand, poor though it was, 
cloae against the call of a sister or brother in distress? The 
stranger from a foreign land, the mi^ionary babe whose mother 
had found a grave beneath the burning sands of Africa, found a 
home beneath that humble but hospitable roof, and shared the 
beet that a meagre purse could give. Ko wonder that strong mea ' 
stood by his lifeless clay and wept as little children weep when 
their father is taken away from them ! No wonder that they who 
sat at his feet in the class-room, who leaned on his arm in their 
earliest trembling steps in the work of the ministry, and took sweet 
counsel in a time of subsequent need, felt that, for this world, the 
loss was irreparable! Mere intellectual power, capacity of auggest- 
ing thought or imparting knowledge, skill in teaching, would never 
have called forth auch feelings. They constituted the heart-felt 
response to a heart-felt kindlinees and cordiality." 

The same may be said, in many respects, as to his teaching. 
The same spirit of perfect naturalness might ever be recognized. 
To use the language of one of his pupils already quoted, "he 
placed himself abreast of those whom he taught. He did not 
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ataod on the heights of truth and say, 'Come ap hithw to this lofty 
eminance I have reachod,' but he came down ioto the valley where 
we stood, and helped us to climb. And he wu able to do this, 
partly by reason of his childlike humility, partly by ■reason of his 
genuine sympathy with the young, and purtly by reasou of the 
fact that truth never became trite to him, but, howerer often 
repeated, continued fresh and living, the desire and rejoicing of 
bis heart." "As I look back," says Bev. Phillips Brooks, "upon 
our Seminary da3r8, 1 am much impressed with the way in which 
Dr. Sparrow led us naturally and easily into a study which was so 
un&miliar to most of iu when we went there. It was not any- 
tiiing peculiar in his way of teaching. It was no professor's skill- 
ful trick. It must have been something very human about the 
man, which made his scholars feel that in studying theolc^ they 
were doing reasonable work, and finding the highest use for their 
beet faculties. In Dr. Sparrow's class-room no serious question 
was ever left unanswered. No student was ever silenced in an 
earnest inquiry by a charge of irreverence. Elvery man was bidden 
to use his powers. The result was that the whole field of theology 
at once had an open and real look to us. It was not a r^on of 
technicalities, where we were to use a set of faculties unknown in 
ordinary life. The same powers which we had en^loyed as sto- 
dents elsewhere to study lower things, were to be used here with 
deeper solemnity and purity, but the same powers still to learn the 
things of God. All bis influence led us to a rational theology, and 
his daily spirit taught us that such a theology was beautifully con- 
sistont wiUi a deep and tender piety." 

" Dr. Sparrow was a timid man about some things. In social and 
political matters he let the circumstances in which he found himself 
direct his action, even when they did not convince his judgment. 
But when he felt himself on his own ground, there was nothing at 
all of this. There was not a particle of cant or the saying of 
other people's words in his religion. Everything he said was real 
to him, and whether we accepted and held it permanently as true 
or not, the reality with which he said and believed it did us good. 
The best of alt things which he did for his students, was to teach 
them, BO far as one man can teach another, to think naturally and 
earnestly, and never, out of fear or iancied piety, to say a thing 
they did not mean. The degree to which we learned this lesson of 
him, or rather the sense of how earnestly he tried to teach it to qb, 
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coaetitntee the deep indebtedneSB Uiat loany of as will always feel 
to Dr. Sparrow." 

" I miglit apeak of other traits whidi were very delightful in him ; 
his kindliaeea, his self-foi^tfalneas, his cordial enjoymeDt of any 
good thing that any student did, his humor, and simplicity, and 
child^likeDeas, All his atndento remember theee ; hut what gave the 
charm to them all, and makes the Seminary always a place of sacred 
associations, is the gmuiQeneBS and thorough truthfulness of him 
Qnder whom it was our privilege to begin the atady of theology." 
"He sought," says another, "to lead men to the inveetigation of 
Scripture, as Ear aa prescribed, unbiased by prejudice, unshackled 
by a previously adopted set of opinions. For himaelf, he was as 
far firom latitudinarianiam as from vacillation of mind in theolt^- 
cal opinion. He saw clearly the danger of attempting to be wise 
above what is written upon many points; and these, therefore, 
whatever his speculations concerning them, he held in suspense^ 
sub judice, as he himself would express it. He saw also the 
temptation to which the adherents of a system were exposed, of 
Btraining the sense of Scripture to nu^e it square with their sys- 
tem, and thus making human philoeophizings the measure of Di- 
vine verities." And we may add, that he knew nothing in his 
investigations, and in the suggestions of his teaching, for purposes 
(^ mere speculation. Truths and principles were exhibited and 
handled with reference to their practical bearing. They were liv- 
ing truths, life-giving principles, pressing upon the minds and 
hearts, and through tJiese, pervading and controlling, the life and 
conduct 

One other trait, having its place in the thorough development of 
his own character, as in the influence of that character upon others, 
may be briefly indicated : his carefulness in reference to what are 
often regarded as little matters. "He lived and labored," as has 
been said of him, "in the light of ^eof pri»ctp2ef. These were, to 
bim, ever the solvents of every difficulty and perplexity, whether' 
in philosophy or in theology." And the power and thoroughly 
pervading influence of these principles were seen in the minutest 
details to which they were properly applicable. It was the sub- 
stance of a part of his annual matriculating address to the studenta, 
that they should give consdence its full place and power in all 
matters of Seminary arrangement. But the most effective mods 
in which th&t exhortation was presented was in his own constant 
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example. No class ever found him tmprepared for the particnlar 
matter, in its details as in the general, vhich were properly the 
subject of recitation. The conscientioua and careful mastery of 
tiie details in their place and order had given bim his mastery of 
those details as a whole. 

Incidents illustrative of the same spirit and habit will recur to 
the memory of his pupils. We may mention, for instance, his sia- 
gnlar retentiveness of memory in pecuniary matters, as to any- 
thing, the smallest trifle, due &om him to others, and this, too, 
while often forgetful of what waa due firom others to him. Not less 
illustrative of the same trait, may be mentioned his anxiety in his 
estimate of his household property for taxation, leet he might make 
it below the proper value; his solicitude as to the influence upon 
Uie students of certain associations, not positively evil, but still 
tending to worldUness and levity ; his carc^uees as to the observ- 
ance of the Lord's day, and to the discouragement of everything 
interfering with the idea of its sacrednesa. These are but illnsta^" 
tions. The spirit which dictated them was to be seen everywhere. 
Duty, like truth, was recognized as a sacred thing. His constant 
and manifest effort was so to discbarge that duty that every obli- 
gation, and in all it« details, should be fully met and honored. He 
was emphatically a man of principle, high moral principle, sancti- 
fied and elevated by a spirit of genuine devotion. "Fifty yeais 
ago," says Dr. McKim, "he had put away earthly ambition, and 
ever since, with single eye and steadfost putpose, had sought those 
things which are above. He had committad his wajre to the Lord, 
and left the direction of his steps in His hands, cheerfully and 
trustfully following wheresoever His providence led. He once told 
me that it was a source of unspeakable satisfaction, in the review 
of his life, to be able to say that he had never sought a position 
which he had occupied." It is not possible to over-estimate the influ- 
ence of this upon those with whom he came in contact, particularly 
those who were under his instruction and government. This gave 
direction and oonsistency to other features of his character already 
mentioned. His power of intellect, his geniality, his naturalness, 
BO attractive in themselves, were thus steadied and directed to the 
exercise of the highest form of beneficial influence. That, after 
all, which was of most value to his pupils, and through them, in 
their varied spheres of labor, to the Church, was the impress, not 
of his intellect, of his theology, or of his social nature, hot of his 
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character, the pervading and coatTolUng spirit of duty, of sacred 
principle, by which he was ever manifestly actuated. If, to any 
degree, we have sncceeded In exhibiting that character, and thus 
extending its influence, our object will have been accomplished. 
" The path of the juet, as a shining light, shining more and more 
to the perfect day," may thus become a light to the footsteps of 
others, leading them to a world of heavenly blessedness. 
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.To thoae of hb who, during the last thirty years or more, on 
OccasioDB like the present, have been preparing to leave this place 
for their first fields of ministerial trial, aa to those who, temporarily 
coming back from those fields, have renewed, for a few days, the 
associations of Seminary life, there comes np spontaneoosly one 
revered and familiar form, aa almost a oecesa&ry accompaniment, 
aa, indeed, that of the presiding genius of our Commencement 
exercises. Here, it may be, as on ^>ecial occasions, when it became 
his duty to enunciate and enforce some of thoea great principleB 
whidi controlled his own thinking and action. There, at that 
chancel, presenting some of his pupils for their reception of the 
miaisteri&l commission. Or there, in that neighboring study, with 
genial welcome for former pupils and friends, with pleasant remi- 
niacence of previous Seminary intercourse, or with profitable 
converse, and wise suggestion as to future ministerial labor. With 
many, indeed, it was the distinct anticlpaUon of such converse that 
helped to bring them here; aometimes to seek advice and counsel 
for pastoral work, sometimes as needed for issues of personal 
duty. It was felt that his sympathy was ever ready and oordial, 
that his advice was not apt to lead astray, and that personal com* 
munion with him was not only pleasant, but full of improvement 
and elevation. Aa we passed from this brief intercourse to our 
respective homes, we had something more to think about. Old 
truths were seen in a new light, and with new applications, or new 
truths and duties were recc^ized, to quicken our sense of obliga- 
tion, to enliven our hearte, and to call into more vigorous exercise 
our practical activities. "As iron brighteneth iron," so were oar 
countenances brightened by that of oar teacher and friend. 

That revered and familiar form we no longer see. Very sud- 
denly was he taken from our midst. So suddenly was it with him, 
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that in all probability be bad passed throagh tbe dark valley before 
he was distinctly aware that he was in it So suddenly waa it with 
us, that before danger was known, or apprehension felt, our calam- 
ity was overpassed, hifi translation and our bereavement had been 
accomplished. Wtthoub any break of work, the week's recitations 
had closed the day before ; he had fulfilled his appointment in the 
pulpit the previous Sunday, aad opened the Faculty meeting on 
Thursday evening; on his day of weekly rdaxation, "a time to 
die," the summoua came for speedy departure. Like Elisha and 
the sons of the Prophete, we found that our teacher had been taken 
from US, had himself passed into the higher school of heavenly 
acquisition. I need not speak of the shadow of that day, and of 
the days following, which rested upon our hearts and in oar homes; 
of that bright Sunday morning, the darkest that was ever known 
oa this Hill, when, as a bereaved community, we first met for wor- 
ship in this building; of the sadness in view of our loss, and yet 
of the solemn joy in view of the legacy of hb example, as of his 
endless gain, with which, a few days afterward, we followed his 
remains to the place appointed for alt living. Of theae things we 
do not now need to sp«ik. Our task is rather with the present 
moment. We stand to-day, as we did on that day of bis departure, 
mindful, indeed, of our loss, but at iha same time grateful to the 
Giver of all good for what permanently remains; for what, through 
him who has gone, many of us have received; those "truths," 
awakened in us through his instrumentality, "to perish never;" 
that example of Christian simplicity, of godly sincerity, of diligent 
dSbrt, of cheerful exertion, in its infiuence so powerful and quick- 
ening. It is as introductory to the contemplation of that example, 
and of some of the features of character thus exhibited, that these 
remarks have been. made. The portion of time ordinarily devoted 
to the present exercise may be made use of for this purpose. And 
I feel that in thus using it I am consulting not only my own 
inchnationa, but those of my hearers. It will not, moreover, be 
unprofitable, nor alien from the usual purpose of these occasions, to 
give our attention to this topic; to look at some of those features, 
and to contemplate some of those elements, intellectual and moral, 
which made our departed preceptor what he was, which enabled 
him to impress himself so powerfully upon the men of his day and 
generation, especially upon those under his instruction. When " a 
great man foils in Israel," it is well for Israel to pause, and ask, 
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and try to find out, wtat constitutes his greatness; wherein was 
the secret of his power, of his influence, so widely and beneficially 
exerted. The answer to these and similar questions will usnally be 
found in such inTestigabion as has been suggested. The man did 
what he did because be was what be was. If we would know the 
secret of his power, we must know the secret of his character, the 
peculiar elements of his monU personality. 

We thus naturally have our topic, the Theological Instructor, 
the elements which give success to him in his work of teaching 
those who are themselves to be teachers, enabling him snccessfully 
to train and fit men for the gospel ministry. This topic, in the 
circumstances of the present monaent, we can look at in the concrete. 
We can thus recognize the correctness of certain general principles, 
can verify those principles in their personal illustration. 

First, then, as essential to the highest success in this high voca- 
tion, the theological teacher, as the teacher of science, of art, or 
Uteratnre, must have, in a moet important sense of the word, a call 
to his work; not that Divine call which comes through the special 
influence of the Holy Ghost upon the heart and life, but that Divine 
call which comoe through the natural, that is, the Divine endowment 
of spedal tastes and capacities. In other words, he must be a bom 
teacher, must have a natural aptness and capacity for his calling. 
It is just as true, the maxim of Horace, with reference to the 
teacher aa it is to the poet, the artist, or the orator. If the Divine 
gift be not in him, you cannot by any amount of cultivation evolve 
it out of him, or by any process of impartation put it in him. 
This, of course, does not by itself constitute the effective teacher. 
It may, as with the gift of natural eloquence, tempt ita possessor 
to n^loct requisite cultivation ; and if we were obliged to choose 
between the instruction of untrained genius and that of carefully 
and conscientiously cultivated aven^ talent, we should, without 
hesitation, take the latter. The quesUon just now, however, is not 
of the better between two instruments, both of them defective, bat 
as to what constitutes the best instrument, the higliest element 
of efficiency. All other things being equal, the man naturally apt 
to teach is the man for his work. The desirable basis of all train- 
ing and preparation for this work is this natural fitness and talent 
for it. This may not, either to the individual himself or to any 
one else, be immediately manifest. It may require the appropriate 
stimuli of circumataucea to call it forth and give it exercise. It 
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does not dispense with cultivation, but carefully takes it on, makea 
diligent and conscientious use of it, recognizes its importance, its 
absolute necessity. Its own previous existence, however, gives to 
such cultivation its highest value. Here in this natural aptitude 
and capacity we have the proper beginning. When we have this, 
we may, in the nse of the proper means, anticipate a successful 
continuation. When we are led to contemplate the past career of 
an eminently auccessful man, we may look, and we shall find that 
this was one of his qualifications. 

Need I remind you of the personal illustration of this portion of 
our subject? Need I describe to those who so well have known, 
that rare power of impartation, that aptness not only to teach but 
to quicken thought in the recipient, to set men to thinking and in- 
vestigating, so as to enable them to reach conclusions really their 
own, and, therefore, of permanent value! Whatever may be said 
of William Sparrow in other respects, this was peculiarly his gift, 
pre-eminently bia power. It was not merely that ho was endowed 
by nature with the regal prerogative of a superb intellect, an im- 
agination adequate to all the demands of that intellect for iUustra* 
tive and embodying power to vivify its conceptions to others, an 
emotional structure promptly and thoroughly responsive. With 
all this, there was something more, the power of living communica- 
tion, of stimulating thought, of quickening intellectual activity. 
He was a teacher I Teac^iing was his work. It was natural to 
him; and whenever and wherever he was brought in converse with 
his fallow-men, it was to impart to them information : either to tell 
them something which they had not previously known, or to fi-eshen 
their impression of truths already fomitiar. It was thus in the 
pulpit, in the Faculty meeting, in social converse, in epistolary cor- 
respondence. Many of his pupils have received almost as much 
from his letters as from his r^pilar instroctions. Teaching with 
him was not only the spontaneous out^ing of his personaUty, but 
it was the definitely selected work to which his highest energies 
were sacredly consecrated, and with which, during the larger por- 
tion of his career, he was diligently occupied. In his eighteenth 
year, he began life as an instructor of youth, with a considerable 
share of governing the Academy in which he was employed; and 
from the start his career was a successful one. That brief and 
successful essay was followed by a course of additional study, and 
the work of life was then fairly entered upon : first as tutor at Wor- 
24 
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thiugtoD, at CincinDati, and Miami Univeraity; then aa full Pro- 
feasor at tbe last of these inatitutione; than aa Senior Literary and 
Theological Professor at Worthington and Gambier; then atrictly 
Theological at the latter place; and finally, in tbe aame capacity, 
for nearly one-third of a century, in this institution. During most 
of the time, moreover, of hie professional life, both literary and 
theological, the goremment of the institutions with which he was 
connected waa placed in his hands. Confining our attrition, for 
the present, simply to his power as a teacher, I need only remind 
some of those before me what that power was; what some of as, in 
those fresh days pf student enthusiasm, have witnessed o( its 
exhibitions. Some, doubtleas, came under thoee instnictions incapa- 
ble of appreciating them. Others, again, fearful of being changed 
in their theological and ecoleeiastical riews, kept themselveB in audi 
habitual attitude of self-defence and non-rec^tirity as but par- 
tially to understand them. Others, again, wanting in mor^ and 
spiritual sjrmpathy, met them, so far as underatood, with poeitive 
aversion. But even with these imperfectly receptive classes, there 
was always the impression of power, of transcendent skill in the 
mode of handling tbe material of thought and information, of plac- 
ing it before the minds of others, and quii^ening their activity, 
even though it might be in the way of opposition. While to an- 
other claaa, the pupil-minded, the real learners, thoee anziouB to 
know, those willing to test and try everything in the light of ^at 
Divine truth to which he constantly appealed,, his quickening influ- 
ence cannot be described. It was recognized and felt to be that of 
a master. "I had just graduated at Yale," is the language of 
one of his associates in Ohio, describing him as be was in those 
first, almost youthful, days at Worthington, "and I knew of no one 
there whom I regarded aa his equal." The same remark, in sub- 
stance, was made to me some years latw by a fellow-stDdent, a 
graduate of Pennsylvania UniverBity, And I have since heard it 
from another, in reference to a still di&rent institution. Men who 
had graduated upon Butier elsewhere, came to him and found out 
that they had yet to learn the full meaning of his argument. And 
as in Butler, so in other things. Whether in Divinity, in JEvi- 
dencee, in Mental and Moral Science, or in Language, there was 
the same peculiarity of power: the aptness of soggeetion, the ease, 
and freedom, and promptitude of movement, the fertility of re- 
source and of illustration, the distinctness of contemplation as to 
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facts and principles presented or illustrated, the clearness of out- 
line in each preeentation. These, to the real student, coDStitnted 
the removal of his worst difficulties. At the same time, tliey 
quickened his energies, increased his information, made clear and 
definite his previous knowledge, revealing its defects and opening 
the way for their removal. In the recitation room, whatever he 
was elsewhere, he was on his throne I His sovereignty was indis- 
putable, a sovereignty exercised in its most beneficial form, and in 
such exercise full of delight and benefit to the subject I do not 
know, brethren, how it was, in all respects, with you or with others, 
on those occasions, and as sitting in ike seat of the learner. I may, 
however, judge from ezpreesions, at different times, and from differ- 
ent sources, that your experience was not altogether unlike my 
own; and that, by comparison, may be very briefly stated. In 
looking back upon my experiences of intellectual satisfaction and 
enjoyment, I recognise none such, in kind or in d^^ree, as I derived 
from those recitations, unless it was in the reception of the same 
truths and illuatrations, in a more practical form, from the pulpit, 
and brought to bear npon the heart and conscience. Well do I re- 
member a walk with Albert Suy and Owen Tbackara, one pleas- 
ant June evening, to Alexandria, dnnng our middle year, when 
our conversation tamed upon the recitations and diecuasions of the 
few A^yi preceding, and the glowing language in which the former 
deecribed his enjoyment of them. No less distinctly do I remem- 
ber the numberless and curious questions, on such occasions, of 
another classmate, fresh from a German university, full of dis- 
tinctions and queries as to entities and quiddities, the am/ioy the 
j-orj, and the itvtofio, but never finding his instructor embarrassed, 
the clearness of the reply often lighting up the obscurity of the 
question. "How often," to use the language of one of his pupils 
of later years, "how often have we seen his eyes dilate, and his 
countenance shine, and his whole mien take on a certain majesty, 
as the very oracle of truth, as he sat in the class-room and spoke 
to us of the things of God. By what a subtle, irresistible mag- 
netism have we sometimes felt ourselves drawn, while listening to 
his fervent words." These are but illustrationB. They serve to 
make manifest the peculiar gift now under discussion, its place and 
importance, with the theological as with the scientific or the literary 
teacher, that of the natural, the Divinely conferred capacity of 
conveying the contents of our own minds into the minds of others. 
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sition, in its relation to material already in poBsession. And white 
upon this topic, let me direct attention to two characteriBtics in his 
. efibrlB for self-culture, and in his mode of intellectual acquisition. 
One of these was the thorough mastery of the subject under inves- 
tigation. During the latter years of his life he spoke of his special 
obligations, in the way of intellectual training, to a mathematical 
teacher who would never accept a hazy or halting demonstration ; 
of the habit of study acquired under this strict r^men. "Too 
many students," was another of his remarks which some of us 
have heard, " too many students are satisfied merely to und^aiand 
a thing; they do not postees it." The difference thus indicated, 
between understanding and poseeasing, may be said to have con- 
stituted the difference between his mode of cultivation and that 
of the great majority. Firat of all, by thorough discriminative 
analysis, to distinguish and separate the subject-matter of investi- 
gation &om all others, to look at it, and to know it in all its various 
portions and particulars; then, by the process of synthetic recon- 
struction, fully to possess it, to know it as a whole, each part in 
itself and in relation to others, and all in its relations to other 
things. Whatever the direction of his study, this seems to have 
been his effort and habit. And the result was seen in the thorough- 
ness and definiteness of his information. What he undertook to 
impart he was careful to know. Where his knowledge was not 
definite and satisfactory he refused to speak, or be spoke in such a 
manner as to give no wrong impression ; aa to involve no preten- 
sions to a knowledge of which he was not in actual possession. 

The other of these characteristics was that of tiie order in which 
these acquisitions were made, the relation in this process of self- 
culture of various studies to each other. Just as we shall find, 
when we come to his theological course in the task of imparting, 
that there was a natural order, t^e various parts adapted to each 
other, and sustaining each other as they were severally mastered, 
so do we find the same feature in the course of acquisition. Among 
these departments of acquisition was one which, if we would esti- 
mate his peculiar power, must uever be forgotten, his metaphysical 
studies. By this, too, we mean not merely the psychological investi- 
gation of the various powers and faculties of the human mind, their 
laws and modes of operation, intellectual, emotional, and volitional, 
but the problems with which they come in contact, the great prob- 
lems of ontological speculation, of existence, of God, of duty, and of 
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immortality, OT«r which the human mind, with imperfect knowledge 
and imperfect capacity, has bo long wrestled in the dark, bat which 
it cannot coosent to leave without attempting aome kind of Bolation. 
In thia field it was, bo barren to ordinary coltivatoni, bo empty in 
ordinary estimation, that be gathered some of his richeet intellec- 
tual treasures, that he made one of his most important acquisitions, 
for the special work of teaching theology — that of ascertaining 
how far, or rather how short a distance, the hnman mind is really 
able to go in certain directions. He became thus able himself 
to say to others, a meet important qualification to the instructor, 
" Thus far, and no further I " Here is knowledge, science, the 
material of their conatruction I There is specalation, imagination, 
fancy, nonsense! If Dr. Sparrow had not been something 
greater and better, he would have been a great metaphysician. 
As it was, his metapbj^cal power made his greatness manifest in 
other respects. If not among the first, it was at a very early 
period that his cultivation in these studies b^an. And his peculiar 
capacity, aa also his mastery of material, were very soon recognized. 
"He was," aays Dr. McElroy, deecribing him at Gambler, in hie 
twenty-seventh or eighth year, " he was specially able, even at Uiat 
early age, in the mental and moral philoeophies. He had thoroughly 
mastered every able book on those aubjecto that had at that time 
been publiabed; and my impression was, that he was fully able to 
write, on either, a better book than any on the subject extant." Nor 
can this portion of his attainments be over-estimated either as to its 
influence upon his general txaining, or upon his efficiency aa a 
teacher of divinity. " It used to be a common remark," says the 
biographer of another eminent teacher of thia country, Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, "it used to be a common remark, in the days of 
Church controversy, that stadents who had been imbued wit^ Dr. 
Alexander's mett^hysics were sure to awallow his entire theol<^cal 
B3rstem." "Perhaps," continnea the biographer, "perhaps the 
same is true of every theological iuatructor who deduces a concate- 
nated aystem from any clearly defined principles." The prevalent 
tendency, juat now, is to despise and underrate thia class of studies; 
to a materialized religion, to a materialized acienoe. There is a 
disposition to get rid, in science and religion alike, of everything 
which does not come under the cognizance of the sens^, which 
cannot be referred to aenaible verification. Bven where thia 
tendency does not manifest itself in the groaaer forms of a Fanthe- 
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iatic acience or a materialized religion, it sometimes does in depreci- 
ative statements as to the oaelessneas of iotellectaal science, of philo- 
sophical investigation. This, too, by a wonderful inconsistency in 
connection vith statements as to the importance of intellectual 
cultivation. Intellectoal cultivation! The cultivation of a field, 
the size of which and the capacities and properties of the soil of 
which 70a are profoundly ignorant! The effective and skillful 
employment of a tool vhi^ you have never handled, the adapta- 
tions of which you know nothing! He who would instruct other 
minds, and control them for good, must first know someUiing of his 
own, of the &cts and laws common to all minds; must carefully 
observe hia own ioteUectaal operations, and test these by the 
experiences of others. A large share of the material of human 
knowledge, as also the capacity of using it, is only to be gotten in 
this way. It was the training here, in metaphysics, in mental and 
moral acience, which, so far as mere intellect was concerned, pre- 
pared the way for all that followed. The habits thus formed, of 
discrimination in thought and expression, were carried into all 
other studies, those of language, of political economy, of history, 
of his chosen vocation and work, theology. In all the departments 
of this latter he at different times gave instruction. But for most 
(^ bis time in Ohio, and for the whole of it, saving a few months, 
in this Institution, it was in the chair of Systematic Divinity and 
Ohriatian Evidences, including in the latter the Analogy of Butler. 
His mastery of this lastwork.aad his development of many of its prin- 
ciples, have already been alluded to. But the same mastery was 
seen elsewhere, the same result exhibited of careful and thorough 
aoquisitiOQ. He was a learner to the last. The first volumes of 
Dr. Hodge's great work were read in the unbound sheets on his 
journey to Europe. Domer's work on the Protestant Beformation, 
almost immediately upon its appearance, was subjected to like 
examination. And I have little doubt that on that last Saturday 
morning, before his ride to Alexandria, and while many of ua were 
in the arms of sleep, a portion of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, with the latest critical aids and appliances, received his 
careful and devout examination. How grateful the thought, how 
precious to us the assurance, of that blessed transition, ao near at 
hand; a transition which was a translation, when all human aids, 
no longer needed, would be forever laid aside. That which had 
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been seen as in a mirror, obaourely reflected, being now perfectly 
seen with open face, in the very presence of his LordI 

And here, before leaving this sphere, the almost purely intel- 
lectual, let me indicate the order, not only of his acquisition, but of 
his impartatioa, the relations of the several portions of his coarse 
to each other. The stages of that course were fourfold, the first 
opening the way to that which followed, those sobeequent depend- 
ent upon this, and adding to it, all forming one complete and sys- 
tematic whole. The first of these was that of simple fact, the 
historic &cta and evidences connected with the coming into the 
world, under certain circumstanoes, of the Divine Author of Christi- 
anity, the origin of the books in which are contained the truths of 
the Christian system, with the removal of difKcultiee and the replies 
to objections. The second was that of the general philosophy of 
this revealed system, the tracing out of the essential resemblance 
between this supernatural revelation and that which is natural, the 
analogy of nature and religion. The third was occupied with the 
particular examination of the contents of inspired revelation, the 
dictates of the Divine Word, Biblical Theology. And the fourth, 
and last, had reference to creeds and confessions. Christian doc- 
trinee formulated by human agency, expressive of the position of 
the whole Church, or of portions of it, at different stages of its 
existence, especially those of our own Church, and all these in 
their relation to the Supreme authority of Scripture. Putting 
aside the two former, the course adopted in reference to the others 
is well worthy of note; may for a few moments, be considered. 
This was to make Scripture not only supreme, but alone; not only 
ultimate, but all-sufficient. Adopting the motto, "Bonus textuarius 
est bonus theologus," he was willing to rest everjrthing in Christian 
theology proper upon the simple teaching of the inspired Word. 
Upon the foundation and with the material of this word was his 
structure; and then, by the results of that word he tested all mere 
human S3^ten)8 and confessions. The questions, what is the teach- 
ing of the early Church, of the Augsburg Confession, of die Council 
of Trent, of the Prayer-book and Thirty-nine Articles had, indeed, 
their proper time and place in his instruction. But they were 
touched only incidentally in the study of Divinity proper. It was 
his constant effort to keep before the minds of others, and to act 
for himself upon the great principle, not to allow any of these, or 
anything else human, to be a measure and circumscribing limit in 
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the procees of theolc^cal iDTeetigation. He refused to know any- 
thing as authority, to heac of anything in theology, until, in a 
spirit of childlike reliance opon ite Divine Author, he had patiently 
and carefully sought His own revealed meaning. This, as moat of 
ns are aware, is one of the charactenetics of the text-book in that 
department, introduced by Dr. Eeith, but adopted by his successor ; 
and in this its main principle cordially accepted. Kot, of course, 
slavishly to adopt any man's textual analysis or exegesis, any more 
than his theory of doctrine. But, still, to recognize the funda- 
mental principle of a Scriptural theology, preceding all other the- 
ol<^es, and by which all others must be tested. There was, as 
already hinted, a later part of his course, and with different text- 
books, when this question of human standards, and their uses, was 
distinctly raised; when the question of our own standards, those in 
England and of our own country, as related to the teaching of Scrip- 
tare, was carefnUy investigated. Creeds and confessions, in his 
estimation, had their place, and that by no means an unimportant 
one. He had no sympathy with the loose, wild talk of which we 
now hear so much, that dogma is the source of all the evils of 
Gbriatendom. The men who babble this nonsense have their dogma, 
which they are all the time preaching: "That nothing particular 
ought to be insisted upon I" To ose his own striking illustration, 
"a Church without a creed or confession is like a ship on the high 
aeas without a flag — an ecdeaiastical pirate." But while all this, 
in its place, was thus insisted upon, the great Protestant principle, 
already mentioned, was never lost sight of, was firmly grasped 
and unshrinkingly adhered to ; in the study of Scriptural theology, 
Scripture itself and alone must decide all issnee. The striking 
thought of Coleridge, in reference to truth in general, was recog- 
nised as specially applicable in the domain of theological inquiry. 
He who begins by studying the word of God by the measure of 
this or that human standard, will soon bring it into accord with 
that standard ; and it will not be very long before he brings that 
standard and the word of Ood alike into accord with himself, to 
the measure of his own individual ideas of truth and duty, It is 
the roan loving hia Church better than the truth, and loving him- 
self better than either. There is a constant tendency to this, even 
in Protestant communities, or rather in human nature itself. Bat 
no pupil of Dr. Sparrow ever failed to receive his warning against it. 
But these intellectual prerequisites, however important to the 
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teacher, must be coDDectod with others which are 
Deeded as rendering him apt aod fit for the work which he 
has nndertaken. When, as in the instance before us, yen find 
Uie peculiar gift for the peculiar task, the teacher born, not made- 
for hie office; when, moreorer, yon find, superadded upon this, care- 
ful and systematic cuitivaticm; when, still fiirther, you have a love 
for the work, a pleasure in the doing it, and a clear perception of 
what is to be done; even with all this, yon need something more 
for this high vocation. Thus far we have seen the fumishm^it 
mainly, if not entirely, of the teacher's head, his provision for the 
fnmisbment of the heads of his pupils. That which gives direction, 
and steadiness, and elevation, to each of thase, alike to the teacher 
and the taught, is a high moral purpose, the regulative influence 
of a high moral principle in the reception and in the dispensation 
of knowledge, whatever its character or applications. If, for die 
attainment of the highest object of his calling, "the onXor must 
be a good man," much more must the teacher, much more the 
teacher of theolc^. There most be in him that upon which his 
pupils can rely, which they will profoundly respect, or the full bene- 
fit of his instruction cannot be enjoyed, if, indeed, there be not 
positive mischief and injury. IHustrations of the power of this 
moral element, and the weakness incident to ite afasoice, in indi- 
vidoal cases, might be easily adduced. I mention only a few. 
Take, for instance, the celebrated Hebraist, the benefit of whose text 
books we have some of us enjoyed — but fcr whom we have no re- 
spect — as, in his lecture-room, with frivolity and sneer, he under- 
mined, or endeavored to undermine, the &ith to which his position 
and office were ple(^^, and by which he got his bread. Is it pos- 
sible for such a man properly to instruct students of theology, or, 
indeed, students of any kind? Take, again, the case of any man 
who fails to recognize the responsibilities of his position ; who doee 
not deal with truth as a sacred thing, and impress it with the same 
^irit upon those who come under his influence; who indulges in a 
spirit of levity or indifference in reference to those great moral 
issnes which are constantly presenting themselves, and which must 
have a decision ; who suggests the impression that these are mat- 
ters in which he feels but little or a subordinate interest; who thus 
shows that he himself, morally, is a bending reed, shivering and 
shaking in every passing wind of incidental drcumstanoe, and yon 
have a man who is wanting in the main element of human power to 
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beneficial purposes. I care not what may be his intellectual 
capacity, his stores of acquiaition, bis gifts of impartation. He is 
still wanting in one of tbe higbeet qualifications for bis work. 
Tbat qualification being absent, the teacber will, as to the higbest 
culture of bis pupils, prove a fiulure. " He," says Bisbop Berkeley, 
" who has not meditated much upon God, upon tbe human soul, 
and upon man's ultimate good, may possibly make a thriving earth- 
worm; but he will be a blundering patriot, and a aorry states- 
man." Tbe statement, with a change in terms, is quite aa applicable 
to tbe office of which we are speaking. A large portion of its 
power ia a moral one, the power of character, of thorough, higb- 
toQsd integrity. It was tiie presence of this, the felt presence of 
tliis, immediately felt and constantly recognized, wbich added so 
much to the qnalities already described in tbe subject of our dis- 
cussion; its distinct and abundant manifaetatioD, which gave bim 
. aucb hold upon bis pupils. He was admired and respected for bis 
intellectual power. He was revered for bis moral power. His 
i^peal to man's conscientious convictions, to the supremacy of con- 
science in their studies, as in tbeir intarcooiBe with each other and 
the world around them, came with tbe power of his own example 
and spirit to sustain them. Kotbing tbat was mean, or little, or 
crooked, or sidewise, could live in bis presence; was instantly 
withered and conswmed in the glance of his indignation. Every- 
thing pure, and noble, and elevating, dwdt within and before bim, 
a source of delight wherever and whenever exhibited. Putting 
aside, for tbe present, the high motive power of religious principle, 
and thinking of him only as be would be thought of by those who 
know nothing of the influence of such principle, these two unmis- 
takable features of character were ever manifest : moral integrity 
in all things, high moral elevation in thought and precept, as in 
personal example. In these, to a great degree, was the secret of 
bis power, that power wbich be so pre-eminently possessed, not 
only aa a teacher, bat as an administrator, as a man! His 
coarse was felt by himself, and seen by others, to be a thoroughly 
conscientious one. He was thus enabled to go forward without 
Utering; and others E^t that they ought not, dare not, refuse to 
follow him. 

And as there was this influence of high moral integrity, and 
this clear exhibition of pure moral principle in teaching and in 
life, so was all this, in turn, quickened, and purified, and elevated 
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by a profoundly religioos spirit, by tbe confltant recognition and 
application of the great principle that all duty and obligation moat 
be viewed in the light of Divine truth, that all truth and all duty 
must have reference to God. It -was a morality, as a theology, 
baptized with the Holy Obost. Christianity to him was a great 
moral and spiritua] system to work upon tbe minds and hearts 
of men. Its various iDstitutions, ite ministry, its sacraments, its 
instructions, were recognieed of value only as tbey attained spirit- 
ual results. Tbey were but as scaffolding for the building, not 
something for which that building was erectad. "Keligion," to 
use almost bis very words, "religion of soma kind or other men 
must and will have. There is no trouble nor difficulty about 
that The trouble, tbe difficulty is, not to make them have a 
religion, or to make them religions, but to make them have the 
right kind of relifpon ; to make them religions in the right way; to 
make them have spiritual religion." ^ia waa tbe one word which 
expressed his idea of tbe essential nature of Christianity; as to 
what this right kind of religion was; which described the predomi* 
nant element of his own personal religion, as it made itself mani- 
fest to others; spirituality, the Gospel dispensation, a dispensation 
of the spirit of Christ, for the moral and spiritual regeneration of 
man's whole nature. It was not, to his view, a di^nsation of 
tbe Incarnate Christ by Hie bodily presence in the sacramental 
emblems, in His visibly oi^nized Church, or in His outwardly 
oonsecr&ted ministry. It was one of the risen Christ, in the per- 
fection of His divinity, as of His humanity, by His Spirit, the 
Comforter, the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of spiritual life, 
making use of these various outward agencies for the sancti£catJon 
of human spirits, for their transformation into Christ's divine 
im^e, for their fitting and preparation for tbe service of Christ's 
heavenly sanctuary. If there was any one truth which, more 
than others, may be said to have shaped his thinking and teaching, 
it was this: Christiantty a tpirUual reHgion, a diipensaiion of 
the Spirit. All, in some form or other, admit this. He fully be- 
lieved it, realized it, and permanently rested in it. This it waa 
which gave character and tone to his theol<^, which shaped his 
eccleeiastical system, which gave directness, force, and symmetry to 
his personal religion. To the teat of this everything e^ was sub- 
jected; as it stood that test, was it cast aside as worthless, or cor- 
dially accepted. This at once explains his position to many of the 
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iaaaes of the last half century, to many of Uie tendendee now pre- 
vailing. All of those developments of materialized Christianity, of 
apirituslized materialism of the past and of the present, which 
have so much interfered with, and are so much interfering with 
spiritual religion, in the Church and in the world, were thus sum- 
marily and indignantly rejected. Those deeper views, as they are 
claimed to be, of the sacraments, circumsoribii^ and localizing the 
omnipresent Spirit in the waters of baptism, the ascended Christ in 
the elements of the Supper, were thus recognized as anything but 
deep; as essentially degrading alike to the sacraments, their admin- 
istrators, and their recipients. Those higher views, again, as they 
are claimed to be, of the Church or of the ministry, which make 
the validity of their action and Uieir very existence depend upon 
the outward, the visible, and the tan^ble, were thus seen to be 
low, earthly, groveling. All these tendencies of unregenerate or 
partially regenerate human nature to get rid of the dispensation of 
the Spirit, and to have one of sense and of sight in its place, to 
bring back the visibilities and externalities of Judaism, or even 
worse, the fetich elements of a dead and putrescent Paganism; to 
all this he set himself in steady opposition. His whole teaching 
with reference to such matters might have been expressed in the 
. language of the Master: "Take these things hence." Or in iiie 
reproachful question of the Apostle : " Are ye so foolish ; having be- 
gun in the Spirit, are ye made perfect in the flesh?" Against 
everything of this nature he set his face as a flint. It was an issue 
of essential Christianity, and there could be no compromise. The 
conflict must be to the death. For other differences he made large 
allowance, in reference to other issues was disposed to much toler- 
ance. But here, t^e faith, its very kernel and life, must be ear- 
nestly contended for. To make spirit flesh, and flesh spirit, to ma- 
terialize Christianity, was to change its nature, was to betray 
Christianity, was to betray Christ Himself, and misrepresent Him 
and His cause before the world. This was the theology of the 
recitation-room. It was the burden of the Thursday evening 
exhortation. And it rang out ^m this plaoe in tones clear and 
distinct, and that could not be misunderstood: Christianity a ^- 
tem of spiritual tenth, seeking spiritual results depending upon 
spiritoal instrumentalities! 

And this, his high spirituality, let it be distinctly noted, 
rested upon certain well-deflned objective truths, out of those truths 
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derived its power and vitality. His teaching, and thinkiag, and 
living were diatinctively Evangelic&L He cordially accepted the 
S3r8tem known hy that name, and as repreeeoted by snch men as Leigh 
Richmond aM Charles Simeon, in England, Alexander Griawold 
and William Maade, in this country. Probably the firet decidedly 
theological influence brought to bear upon hia mind was that of a 
relative, the Kev. Peter Koe, of Ireland, a clergyman of this schooL 
He listened to the same truths, drank in the same influenoee, ae a 
lonely student, in his weekly attendance upon the lectures of Dr. 
Milnor. The principles thus brought b^ore him became tboee of 
his life, more philosophically arranged, better expressed t^ian by 
some with whom he aympatliized, more elaborated than by othen, 
morecarefolly guarded in certain points, especially those involving Uie 
issues of Divine agency and human accountability, but still essentially 
in thorough accord with the system thus described, and the leaders 
just mentioned, by whom it was represented. He candidly accepted 
that view of Christianity which humbles man, which abases the 
sinner and exalte Christ; which finds that "Christ is all" in all 
the spiritual wants of men as lost and ruined creatures; whidi, 
therefore, brings every imagination and every capacity in captivity 
to the will of Christ, in humble dependence upon His grace, in 
loving obedience to His will. These were the great truths in 
which he himself lived, and moved, and had his spiritual being, 
and which, therefore, constituted the stf^le of his instruction. For, 
while accepting heartily the maxim of one great theologian, already 
quoted, that thorough scriptural biowledge is the basis of all real 
theological knowledge, he no lees heartily, as a moral correlate, 
accepted that of another, diat such knowledge, to be of any value, 
must be examined and received in a certain state of the heart. It 
was not merely, therefore, natural talent, culture, high moral tone, 
spirituality. All these were increased as to their value by Evangel- 
ical trudi. Some of them found their value, and eveu their source, 
in that truth. In these respects. Dr. Sparrow, like another great 
thinker and preacher of this century, Kobert Hall, was a remark- 
able exemplification of the fact that this Evai^lical system is 
entirely consistent not only with the most thorough training and 
culture, but with the highest order of metaphysical acumen, of 
philosophical intellect, and that, in these as in other clasBee, it was 
combined with high spirituality. These two things. Evangelical 
truth and spirituality, are naturally connected. The whole history 
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of the Gliarch alicwa that the amoant of either one, in an; age or 
coontrj, coDstitntee an indication of the presence and a measore of 
the amoant of the other. I do not mean by this to say that there 
ia no spirituality outside of and beyond the limits of the Evangelical 
portion of car Chorch, or those of the same views in other Qharches. 
A great many men are better than their creed, and a great many 
are not as good. Frofeesedly Evangelical men are sometimes for- 
malists and legalists, narrow in themselves and harsh in their 
thoughts and judgments of others, even worse than this, Antino- 
mians. There are others, again, who repudiate this name, are 
ashamed of it, or who positively hate and revile it; but, by a 
blessed inconsistency, as individuals, are in the cordial reception of 
Evangelical truth and in the diligent cultivation of Evangelical 
gracee. In all such cases we would rejoice that so much of the 
substance is in poeBeeeion, whatever may be done or said as to the 
name. The issue now is not between individuals, but systems ; 
those systems iotelligeutly accepted and consistently worked ; indi- 
viduals only to be thought of as they consistently represent those 
systems. We cannot venture to say of any individual who is identi- 
fying himself with the materialistic or legalistic movements of our day, 
with the Sacramental or Sacerdotal systems, now so industriously ad- 
vocated, we cannot venture to say of any such individual that he is 
not one of Christ's people. But this we must and ought to say, that 
the S3rstem which he is working and the doctrine which he is advo- 
cating is not Christianity, is not that of the Gospel of salvation. It 
does behoove us at this time, those who are set for the defence of 
the truth, especially, in view of the tremendous odds against it, an 
eccleeiastical atmosphere reeking with the contagion of its opposite, 
it is incumbent upon us to be open and square as to this our posi- 
tion; meekly and lovingly, but firmly and decidedly, retaining not 
only the thing, but the name by which that thing is known among 
men. Names are often things, and he who wishes to get rid of the 
name by which certain principles have been described, and recog- 
nized, and known, is in a &ir way to get rid of the principles 
themselves. There is an Evangelical system, that of the leading 
E«fonners in England and on the Continent; that of the first two 
or three generations of theological leaders in the English Church ; 
that of Venn, and Bichmond, and Wilberforce ; that of Meade, and 
Milnor, and Mcllvaine. And there is another system : you may 
call it the Church system, or the Legal system, or the Sacramental 
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system, or the Tractarian system, or the Eitaalistic aystem, just as 
it modifies itself at differeot times to these distioct forms of maai- 
festatioQ. But in all these modificatioos it has one unifying 
principle: it ever &ont8 and opposes the Erangelical. Between 
them there can be no real cordiality. It is, to use the striking 
thought of another, the wresUe of Luther and Cyprian in the womb 
of the same eccleeiastical mother. Eventually one must overcome 
and cast out the other; not, neceesarily, by foroe, by ecclesiastical 
legislation, or by outward machinery of any hind, but by argument 
and by truth. I have do doubt as to where the argument and 
truth are, and therefore none as to the final result. We may 
properly fear for individuals, and even for generations. Certainly, 
there are just grounds of fear for many of the men of this genera- 
tion. But there need be no such fear whatever as to the final 
triumph of Evangelical truth. In the meantime, however, and 
while the struggle is going on and the great issue pending, it 
behooves us to stand in our lot, to recognize our position, and to do 
what we may for the accomplishment of the great result And 
here, in the example of our departed preceptor and leader, we 
have an indication as to our proper duty. It was ever his wish to 
be understood as identified with these Evangelical principles, as an 
upholder of the Evangelical system. While it was his efibrt to 
impress upon those under his tuition Uie responsibility for them- 
selves to "prove all things," to "hold only t^t which was true 
and" good, there could be no doubt what he regarded as good, 
what he had proved, to his own satisfaction, to be true. His main 
interest in this Institution, which he served so Iwig and which he 
loved so well, was as it was identified with the prindplee of its origi- 
nal founders. It was his efibrt to keep it and to leave it in these 
respects as he Found it, a place in which men might learn Evangeli- 
cal truth and be brought under its responsibilities, whatever use or 
perversion they might make of it afterward. "Our flag," said he, 
some eight years ago, while the Institution was struggling with the 
difficulties of its fresh start, aftar the calamities through which it had 
been passing, and in speaking of its anticipated future work, " our 
fiag of Evangelical principles is nailed to the mast ; and if it goes 
down, we had better go down with it." How grateful the thought 
that thoee efforts were successful ; Uiat he was permitted to survive 
and to witness so much of that success; that he was able to wel- 
come on our Swii-Centenuial so many of his <M friends and pupils, 
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&aA to rejoice with them in the assaraQce that his labors had not 
been in vain. It v/ag this, coupled with the additional aasnraDce 
that the Institution was to go on more vigorously than ever in 
its old work, resting upon ite old foundations and witnessing for 
the same old furecious truths, which constituted the special grounds 
of bis rtgcacing. For this he had labored. In these assurances he 
was abready receiying the fruit of his labors. 

And as there was this hope and assurance to him, so does it coa- 
tain an important practical suggestion to us : our duty and wtffk 
for thiB Institution, with which he was so doeely identified and 
which so long enjoyed the benefit of bis labors. Is it not onr part 
to actualize his anticipations, to see that his hopes receive fulfill- 
ment? And when I say "oar," I do not mean those only who are 
eng^ed in the woi^ of iustraction, or in that of control and ad- 
ministration. They act efficiency and successfully only as sus- 
tained and encouraged by others. Our Alumni, those here present 
with us, those elsewhere, who are interested in our work, those of 
our members who are just leaving us, those who expect for a brief 
period to return, all these have their work for its advancement and 
welfare. In these, our respective positions, w« are now especially 
reminded of our duty to fill up, so far as we can, the g^ that has 
been made, to supply the place of what has been taken away. In- 
dividuals die, but principles, and institutions representing princi- 
ples, live. When an individual, identified with such an institution 
and its princi^Jea, who has occupied a large sphere of effort and of 
usefiilness, is taken from it by death, or otherwise, the providential 
call to those who remain is not to despond, but to be up and doing 
more actively, to be more determined and more abundant thaa 
ever in their labors and exertions. The dying words of one of 
our Alumni, on the coast of Africa, in regard to the work to 
which be had given his life, are expressive of what ought to be 
.our feelings under our present circumstances : "Let ihe Mission," 
our work, "go forward; let it go forward more than ever." Such, 
I am persuaded, would be the exhortation of our departed teacher, 
if he could now appear in our midst. Such is the providential 
appeal and charge to us under the circumstances of the present 
moment. Let our Seminary go forward. Let it go forward, not 
for its own sake, but for its work's sake, and for the Master's 
sake ; let it go forward more than ever. If we would effectively 
respond to this appeal, we must remember that it can be done 
25 
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only tbroagli definite and earnest ezeiiioa. We want, brethrea, 
a great many t^iinga. But I pot aside, for the preaent, men- 
tion of all but three, that are almost indispensable, that ought to 
be distinctly plaoed before na, as claiming oar exertaons. We 
want, first, the material of men, to be ready to take hold of and to 
cany on the work of the InstitutioQ when those now engaged in 
it follow their departed colleague, are laid aside, or in their graves. 
Our younger clergy, especially, ought to see to this, tiiat they are 
fiilly abreast of the culture of our age, so that, if necessary, they 
can fill the teacher's place. We want, ^ain, the materifd, in the 
way of foil endowment, to work the Institution comfortably, ef- 
ficiently, thoroughly, and without embarrassment And, last of 
all, and most important c^ all, we need material for oar classes, 
that there should be a fall supply of men, and of the right kind 
of men, to be enjoying the ben^t of such provision. In this last 
item there is great defici«icy, deficiency which involves great cul- 
pabihty. There are congregations in this Diocese, and elsewhere, 
large congr^^tions, which have been going on for years, which 
have osed up and worn out two or three generations of ministerial 
laborers, and yet have not themselvee sent a single laborer into the 
fidd. This ought not bo to be. It would not if there were distinct, 
specific, and earnest pastoral effort and prayer, not only to save 
eouls, but to find, and call out, and develop men who will conse- 
crate themselvee to the same great undertaking. I would leave 
these three points, especially the last, for your reflection, and as 
suggesting some of the modes in which you may aid oar Institution; 
in which you may take up and carry on the work to which the life 
and energies of our depurted teacher were so long and bithfully 
devoted. 

I have thus endeavored, very imperfectly, to recall some of thoee 
features which we delighted to contemplate; amid the associa- 
tions of this hour, to dwell for a Uttle time longer, mournfully, 
reverently, and lovingly, upon those traits of character, intdlect- 
ual, mor^, and spiritual, which, through the force of example, 
have impressed themselves upon so many others, have so greatly 
shaped and moulded the character and ministerial work of so many, 
during the last half century. Let us remember that these traits, 
while those of the successful theological teacher, are also those of 
the teacher everywhere: in the pulpit, in the Bible-class, in the 
sphere of pastoral life, in the intercourse of ministerial contact 
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with oar fellow-men. There are not many men who poeseee the com- 
bination of rare qnalities with which he was endowed. Few, indeed, 
poasesa any one of thoee qualities in the eame degree. But to some 
d^ree, all have meet of them. They can all be cultivated, and, 
in our work, they all hare their proper place. We honor him 
most highly, bo &r as in theee traits we closely imitate his example; 
his diligent, and careful, and thorough cultivation, his high moral 
tone, his deep and all-pervading spirituality, his thorough appreci- 
ation, and love, and zeal for the essential tmtha of the Gospel. 
All these constitute elements of power in the ministerial work, ele- 
ments which may well become to us objects of eameet attainment. 
"Not slothful in business, fervent in spiht, serving the Lord." 
That wae hie last meas^e, the last pouring out of tlut heart and 
intellect for oar benefit and wel&re, as for the honor of the Master. 
Let us take that precept as illustrated in his personal example; 
follow him, as he would have had us do, only "aa he followed 
Christ." 
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KEMINISCENCES OF DR. SPARROW. 



BT KEY. E. W. BTLE. 



"Yedo, Japan, Jaly 13, 1876. 
"Rev. and Dbab Brother: — 

" From yonr own e^terience you can nndeiBtaad diat the time 
C^ entering en a new professorship is not one of literary leisore; 
and yon may ima^ne tliat in adt^tiog one's lecture to tjie meDtal 
atatua of a class of yoong Jf^taneee stndrats, on such sabjects as 
History and Moral Philosophy, I hare had, if not a difficiilt,'yet aa 
absorbing task, during the past few months. 

" Kow, however, the examinations are over, and after one d&y of 
mentd relaxation I set myself to use my leisure in complying with 
yonr request for some remimscencee of Dr. Sparrow. 

"I have already sent yon a few pages, and have referred yon to 
my son for letters, which he was authorized to put at your service, 
80 that you might have the material for that 'onoonsdoos auto- 
biography' which is to be found in the correspondence of one who 
writes, as Dr. Sparrow did, fully, and eamestiy, and ingenuously. 
Indeed, it was this gift, or lubit (with him it was both), of 
conscientious letter-writing, as a part of his ministry, which I should 
fix upon as one of the most marked and valuable of his character- 
istics. I never knew of his writing a foolish letter, although he 
sometimes, not often, however, indulged in pleasantry ; while he 
was far from despising wit, or regarding it as wickednesB. He 
vxu, however, conscientious about it; and I remember one occaaioo, 
when, in a company of Mends, I had myself said sometiiing which 
failed to be as pleasant as was intended, and as pleasantries should 
be, to deserve the name, he volunteered the remark afterward, 
when we were alone; ' I know nothing more difficult or delicate 
than the ri^t use of wit, a sanctified wit. It is ai talmt, but a 
very rare one.' 

"Let me return, however, to his letters, of which I have a few 
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with me, the last of a long series, extending from 1840, when I 
left Ohio, after having been ander hia iostraction for five years at 
Gambier (part of that time acting as private tutor in his fomily), 
down to did date of October, 1873, when he wrote the most touching 
of all, some short time after Mrs. Sparrow's death. 

" I find it difficult to make extracts without bringing myself moro 
prominently into notioe thui I comld winh ; but as you particularly 
reqaeat me to send you ' personal ' traita, I can only do so by giving 
what he wrote and did, as I pereonally was oonnocted with him. 

"The first extract is from a letter dated January 3, 1868, and 
refers to a claim I had i^ainst a certain pari^ for balance of salary. 

" ' I had declined, not very long ago, to act as a rderee at the 
request of a clerical brother ; and yet I would have made your 
case an exertion to my rule, if I felt mysdf compet^it to such 
daty, or staudiug in a state of indifier^ioe to both the parties. 
But that is not tiie case, and Uierefore I have been compelled to 
decline.' 

" This calls to mind lus diaracteristic delicacy and sensitiveness 
as to money-matters. His mind recoiled from rough contact, of any 
kind, with others, and especially irom an asserticn of his own rights. 
I feel euro he never could have writteu such a passage as 2 Cor. 
xi, 12; he would have shrunk from saying so much about himself. 

" For this reason he was apt to be a disappointing — ^I might aa 
well say it, for I am sure he would have said it himself — a disap- 
pointing and an in^ecUve member of conventions, boards, etc., in 
casee where it might be necessary ' earnestly to contend ' for some 
plan or principle; so that even a good cause in his hands was apt 
to suffer, becwiso he hated anything like strife among brethren. 

"The idea of tolieUmg any posiUon of honor (x emolument was 
entirely at variance with his feelings and principles, howev» much 
he might know that he deserved the honor and needed the emolu- 
ment. 

" After a snggsetion that he might very pn^)erly do something of 
thia kind in regard to the presidency of Keoyon Collie, then va- 
cant, his answer was, 'No, sir, no; I oouid never do so,' And 
then,.after a pausey ' I might do it for my children's sake, but never 
for my own.' 

" In speaking of that Institntion, he once said : ' I have stood by 
it through all its struggles, from the time it was commenced at 
Worthington till now, when Bexley Hall is being built In thia 
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place my best years of labor have been spent, and here my children' 
have been born. Mr. Syle, / love the very atones upon the road I ' 

" Just at that juncture, when be had determined to leave Kenyon, 
the rectorahip of St. Andrew's, Httsborg, was pressed upon blm, 
and be was well minded to accept it ; but he doubted his ability to do 
pastoral work with satisfaction to himself; tuid be dreaded die task 
of clearing off a $10,000 debt which was then waghing on the ooa- 
gregation. 

"In the wear and tear of the stm^ling work of the first days 
of the College, none took a heavier share than Dr. Sparrow. He 
and Professor Wing were die veterans of those early battles which 
were fought against obloquy, poverty, and, as the trasteea were 
apt to think, Episcopal encroachment. 

" Many were the contests on this latter point, in Bishop Chase's 
time, and Dr. Sparrow was, in most cases, I believe, the spokesman 
of the trusteee, though greatly against bis wishes. It is th<n:- 
ougbly characteristic of bim that, on one occasion, he wrote a very 
powerful pamphlet, and had it printed; and then, having relieved 
his mind by diis advocacy of what he felt to be right and true, bis 
aversion to strife returned, bke a tide, and bis heart &iled him aa 
soon as a few copies were put in circulation. The greater part 
were, as he told me himself, bundled up and stowed away in the 
garret of bis house at Gambler; to be brought out, I doubt not, at 
the time of hie removal, to be treated as waste paper. 

" He had always, as you know, an extreme jeahmsy of the vncU- 
fined prerogatives of the Episcopal office, maintfuning tiiat these 
were limited strictly by die written laws of the Church; and his 
view of the 'Divine Bight' was, that it stood in the category of 
all governments, aa such ; not ezolusive, as to any one form, but 
binding, like the injunction, 'Honor the king,' as an obedience 
due on the part of Christians to the ' powers that be,' general, not 
restricted in its application. 

" I cannot say that his arguments of this subject were eatiafoctory 
to my own mind; my feeling was that they fdl ahort of the mark; 
but in those college day« I had not been led to study the matter 
very fully, and I do not think I am competent to state fairly what 
he really held, or even what he declined to hold, though I am sure 
he demurred, after the manner of Archbishop Whately, to ex- 
treme High-Church claims, and had a most hearty contempt for 
the man-millinery of Kitualism, while he relished greatly Sidney 
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Smith's description of the Oxford movement, aaconBiBting of 'Pos- 
ture and Imposture;' as also that epithet of 'The Times,' which 
stigmatized the whole system as 'Pernicious Nonsense.' 

" Before leaving Gambier and its associations, I moat mention 
one or two of Dr. Sparrow's characteristic engagements there. I 
call them charaeterittio, because, though they were things which ' 
other men might do, yet his way of doing them had an air of fresh- 
ness, and a flavor of originality about it which makes Uie memory 
of them as distinct as the experience of them was enjoyable. 

" For instance : When giving us undergraduates, as his custom 
was, a Bible Lecture, on Thursday evenings, on one occasion he 
dwelt upon what he called the ' invaluable tenth chapter of Qenesis,' 
in BUcb a manner as to make aa feel that wonderidl collection of 
unaccustomed names was one of the most interesting passages of 
history that had ever been written; and when he dwelt on the ex- 
pression 'before the Lord,' as added to the designation of 'Nimrod, 
the mighty hunter,' we were made to feel that it was the searching 
something of Qod's sight which made things to appear what they 
reaUy are. What power of vivid jwrtrwture he had will be well 
known to all who attended the 'Faculty' prayer-meetings at 
Alexandria.' 

"At Kenyon, toward tiie end of hia residence, he introduoed the 
custom of holding a recitation in the Greek Kew Testament, on 
Monday mornings, for the Junior and Senior classes. These were 
remarkably instructive and impressive. I shall never forget the 
amount of emotion he evoked when dwelling on Acte v, 41, and 
showing, first, what a powerful feeling skaTne was, and then, how 
great must have been the grace which enabled the Apoetles not 
only to bear lie shame, but to rejoiee in iti 

"A connecting link in my mind, between his work at Gambler 
and at Alexandria, was his exceptional kindness in permitting me 
to make a copy of his manuscripts : Questions and Kotee on But- 
ler's Analogy, Christian Evidences, and SyBtematic Divinity. This 
favor was accorded to me on the ground that I was going abroad 
as a Missionary, and it might be especially helpful to me in my 
far-off field of labor, removed from all librariee and from inter- 
course with studious and scholarly minds. And greatly helpful 
have I found them; for on missionary ground we find the heresies 
of old springing up aJmoet in their original order, Arianism first, 
and SabeUianiem not long after; Corinthian confusion and ascetic 
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Sdlf-righteousnesa filling up the istervaJs of Berious doctnnal de- 
parturee. 

"As to the QuestioQB themBelves, th« very prDceee of copying 
them (which occupied me aboat two months, the whole of a long 
vacation}, brought its own benediction ; for they were bo so^estive, 
and the notes and eztracte f4)pended to them were so foil of the 
choioeet matter, that I doubt if any other method of dwelling on 
the several topics which passed under review could have been more 
advantageous to a student. It made me understand that in the 
days when hooka were fever, and copying more common, thorough- 
neea in scholarship might be looked for rather than in these times 
when die book-trade has so much to do with oxnmon-school educa- 
tion. At all events, this experience of mine has had its eSect in 
moulding the method I pursue in carrying my students at the Im- 
perial College through the lessons of Moral Philosophy which I 
mjmelf learned under Dr. Sparrow. Our text-book at Gambler 
waa Waylaad, and we found it 8atiafiu!t«7, as amplified by our 
admired Frc^eeacHr. 

"The Questions above referred to Were re-cast at about the time 
when he removed to Alexandria ; redaoed in amount, Eud ezpreeaed 
with more tersenese — ^perhaps with more accuracy; but not, as I 
thought, improved upon the whole; especially as he omitted many 
of the extracts and references to currmt literature, as wall as to 
unusual authorities, which are so invaluable to a young student, 
who has not yet lefumed where to find what he wants. 

"And now farew^ to Qambier, a place where there was a 
strange blending of ih» old and new; of refined ideas uid primi- 
tive manners; of literary life and country cusbMns. Some of the 
contrasts and transitions were btmlenng on the ludicroos; and of 
this there was no lack of fq)preciation on the part of our good Doc- 
tor. Those very preaching excur8i(»i8, to which I have referred 
as so fiiU of impreeBivenees and profit, were sometiioee preceded 
by endeavois to borrow a horse for the oMasion, which were any- 
thing but [u^itious and promotive of 'a quiet mind.' Kiding up 
to his bouse one day, for the purpose of escorting him out into the 
wilderness — for sndi it was — ^his description of what he bad just 
gone tiirongh was of the most graphic kind, concluding with, 
' You see, Mr. Syle, tJiat when one has borrowed a horse from one 
neighbor, and a saddle from another, and then goes out, bridle in 
hand, to catch the "critter," who dodges about in every fenoe-cor- 
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ner in the field; then, when you have led him np to the door and 
saddled him, yon have had aboat enough of the ridel ' Moet cer- 
tainly, in his case; for his feeble, attenuated f^ysique was an un- 
ceasing source of distress to him, and his constant tendency to 
headache a veritable tliom in the flesh; though he was accustomed 
to work on, and work through all such ailments, very seldom giving 
up except &om sheer exhaustion and actual inability. Once, I 
remember, myself, bringing him — unintentionally, of course — to 
the breaking-down point, by making him a visit to inquire what 
his views were as to how far a man might difier from the Articlee, 
to which he made a general subscription. His answer I well re- 
member, pei^ps all tJie better for its having been given at the 
moment of exhaustion: 'As &r,' he said, 'as his own conscience 
will permit, and the existing aathoritiea of the Cbnrch, duly in- 
formed, will tolerate.' 

"This answer was a specimen of many we used to receive to 
questions we were in the habit of putting to him. He would gen- 
erally close his eyes while listening to a question (sometimes quot- 
ing the Arabic proverb, 'Shut the windows that there may be light 
in the house'), and never answering until he had made the ques- 
tioner state ^e precise point of his inquiry; and then his answer 
would be simple, and careful, and generally rather disappointing at 
the momeni; but the more you thought over it, the more you appre- 
ciated its judicionsnesB and adequacy. In this matter of answer- 
ing iak student's queationB, he would seem to have been in marked 
contrast to his predecessor at the Seminary, Dr. Eeith, who bad 
the feculty of replying to questions, pertinent or otherwise, in a 
manner which made the young man 'wish he had not spoken.' 
With Dr. Sparrow, however, it was otherwise. I never remember, 
but once, his reproving a student in class, and that he did by 
pointing and looking at the oflender in silence, until be felt as if he 
wished the earth would open and swallow him up. But, as a gen- 
eral thing, he was eminently patient with the difBculties of young 
inquiring minds, and would take much pains to put them on the 
right track when he found them wandering. 

"As to those frightful headaches, from which he suffered so 
much, and which were induced by snch slight causes (I have heard 
him say that three grains of black pepper would suffice to pat him 
in misery), they were induced, he told me, by his inordinate and 
irregular habits of study when he was an undergraduate at Colum- 
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bia College, where, after the occnpationfl of the day, he would 
read far into the night, tmder the etinialas of strong coffee. For 
tbiB impradence he paid a heavy, life-long penalty. I Bhooid rank 
him among the many men of note, nndx as Baxter and Leighton, 
who have accomplished mach work, and done much good in the 
world, in spite of permanent bodily suffering and infirmity. 

"Sometimes the studente would apply to him mora formally, and 
in writing. As an instance, I remember my dear Mend tmd fel- 
low-student, Stephen Gaasaway, who had been brought under deep 
convictions during a revival which was experienced at Kenyon in 
the year 1838-39. 

"The question Mr. Oassaway submitted was as to whether or 
not he oi^ht to seek the ministry; and the answer of Dr. Spar- 
row, if it is extant, will be found to be one of the most judicious 
and most thorough that was ever written on the subject. In a word, 
he was always acceaaible to his students, patient and pains-taking 
in considering their difficulties, and eminently wise and satis&ctory 
in his answers and practical advice. 

"In connection witii Gambier, I may mention one more of the 
occasions when Dr. Sparrow's wilUngneee to be 'about his Master's 
work' showed itself in an interesting manner, and brought out 
trails of character which are not often found in combination with 
the learning and acumen, the meditative mood and studious habit, 
which he undoubtedly possessed. 

"It was the custom of the religious students at Gambier to set 
off early on Sunday mornings and distribute themeelves among the 
numerous school-housee, generally Ic^ cabins, which were scattered 
through all the country round about; and when circumetancee 
permitted, they made preaching f^pointmente for the several pro- 
fessors who might be dieenge^ed. I had two such schools under 
my care, and succeeded in frequently securing Dr. Bparrow to 
preach in one or other of Uiem. 

"Those were the days of very primitive arrangements: rough 
slabs for benches; a tin bucket of water and a dipper, near the door, 
for thirsty children; babies in arms, or (when asleep) laid on the 
floor; candles, when it was an 'early candle-light preaching,' 
stuck on hoops hung up, or on blocks of wood, set on the preach- 
ing-desk; men in summer costume of new vest and shirt-sleeves; 
women in an indescribable variety of home-made linsey-woolsey 
and store-bought dry goods; occasionally a hunter with the accus- 
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tomed long, heavy rifle id his hand, or a traveler who wonld hitch 
his horse to a bough outside, and 'oome in for a spell, to hear 
preaching.' 

" It was in sach circumstanoes sa these, winter and summer, that 
oar good Doctor woiild preach with a simplicity and directness, 
aod at the same time with a wisdom and depth, that made his 
sermons a study aad a model. Often have I myself reprodaced to 
heathen congregations in GtuDe, as well as to Christian audiences 
in Brooklyn, Newark, Washington, Pelham, Shanghsd, and Yoko- 
hama, the very thoughts and turns of expression which I have 
heard drop &om him in ' Schenk's st^ooUhouse/ or by ' Jonea' Bun,' 
in Ohio. 

"Once, I remember his dwelling with much eamestnefiB on the 
way in which many persona delude themselves by saying: 'I'm 
not a professor of religion, and therefore I'm not responsible for 
d<»ng religious things.' His text, I think, was, ' Men ought always 
to pray,' and he was emphasising the first word, as showing that 
prayer was the duty of men, aU meu, not of tiioee only who pro- 
fessed themselvee Christiana. 'We must not,' he urged, 'get our 
convioUoDS of duty only by going round through the door of a 
Chriatian profeesion.' 

" On another occasion, when discussing Uie qaeetion, What is the 
right oourse to pursue when convinced of its being our duty to 
perform a oert&in act, but at tbs same time our state of mind ia 
anjrtiiing but suitable for ite performance? * Do the thing,' he said, 
' and humble yourselves before God for being in such an unfit state 
ot mind.' 

"These are but apecimens, and I give them as indicating that 
discriminating habit of thought whidi waa so sure to appear in 
dealing with minds under all circsmatancea; and in mentioning, 
above, the several places to which I, as one of his hearers, have 
carried the seeds of thought he dropped, I wished to show how 
wideapread his influence was. Moreover, I am satisfied that a 
large [HX>portion of his students have done the same thing ; and 
that not only China and Japan, but Africa and Greece, with many 
a parish and mission-station in the United Statee, have been en- 
riched intellectually and theologically by the clear and forcible 
ideas which he had the peculiar bculty of impressing on bis 
students, and which they, in turn, have imparted to others also. 
Kot that all his thoughts were original, as being exclusively his own ; 
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and yet original they were, as coming firasli from a mind whic^ 
had made them completely its cnm, and reprodaced them with all 
the freshnees and force of vivid and Binoere conviction. 

" Ferhapa the most exciting (and I am afrtud I most add enjoy- 
a6Ze) occasione on whidi the collie stndentB looked for a 'treat,' 
waa when his gaont form was seen walking op to the reading-deek 
at the time of evening prayers, and his air waa. that ctf obo filled 
with gmtlemanly indignation, and trying to repress it Then every 
one knew that 'something was coming' in the way of «a«tigatioii 
for some uoha^^y ooll^ian who had be«i miab^iaving himself. 
The little leotnres that he gave on these occasionB ranged over the 
whole field of college discipline, and I might say of active life ; and 
veiy memorable were some of his sayings at such times, not always 
from their mmsiialnees, bat from the simple eamestness with which 
they were ottered. As, for instance, when, at ths banning of a 
term, he urged us to be good and diligent workers, he added, in hie 
quiet, solemn tones, 'Young gentlemen, tax m<Mitiia is a oonsid- 
wable portion of a lifetime.' 

"Bo of bis sarm(Hisinthecoll^;echapel; they were^^ways looked 
forward to with the greatest interest, and no one dreamed of making 
the silly complaint of their being 'loi^;' ve could have listened 
for an hour longer, and been thankful for it. 

" When he preached the baocalaoreate sermon at tlia time of 
onr gradoation, in 1840, he left an ine&oeable impression on our 
minds by the remark : ' It is the responaibility of educated men 
that they most think not only for themsdves, bat also for others.' 

" Among extracts from letters, one of the first is from a letter 
dated December 7, 1867, and refers to my (then) approaohing de- 
parture for China, on what I am aocastomed to call my third mis- 
sionary campaign: — 

"'Your letter startled me, and on reflection gave- me pleasure. 
Though I feel an old man's weakness in not liking to see early 
friends locally separated from me, yet, as I know it is according to 
your mind, and will give yon a field of usefolness for whidi yoa 
are eminently qualified, I rejoice. I hope, too, if you diould be so 
inclined, yoa may be put bade into your old, tuid, as I suppose, your 
proper sphere of labw.' 

" This last remark had reference to my being reapptnnted as a 
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miasionary of oar Board. I waa going out to Shanghai for two 
years, aa seamen 'a diaplain. 

" ' It is a real eatia&ction to me, that I shall ones more have the 
opportunity of shaking hfmda with you, and that I shall be per- 
mitted to bid yoQ and your dear wife "God speed," as you eet out 
for that luid which ia fall of profoondeet interest to me as a field 
of Christian b«ieficenca, and tiie depository of the remains of my 
dear Sosan.' 

" No one knows better than myself, perhaps none now living so 
well, what an amount of fa^erly love and Christian resignation 
lay hidden in this reference to his 'dear 8uaan.' She was his 
very dear, I might almost say his favorite daughter; though it 
was not easy for him to distinguish between those, all of whom he 
lored so well. 

" He had strong vie^ra of the value of home edacation, and a great 
horror of the evils to which all schools are liable ; and certainly no 
&mily ever grew up more 'ignorant of evil ' than his. Susan was 
eminently a 'child of natare,' and from the time when she was my 
pupil, at the age of nine, up to the day when she came ont to 
China, as the wife of Eev. Dudley D. Smith, and took charge (for 
a season) of my motherless children, she showed herself one of the 
most devoted, cheerful, unselfish Christians I ever met with ; per- 
haps the very mogt. 

" This was a result (so far as education can produce such results) 
of the pure, unsophisticated home-training which she and her 
sisters had received, and of the impressions made by the character 
of mother as well as &ther. Mrs. Sparrow was absorbingly devo- 
ted to her children; to such a d^;ree, indeed, as to make it difficult 
for any but the most intimate friends to attain to a due appreciation 
of her influence and attainments. Her reading was thorough and 
extensive, so that she sympathized intelUgently in her husband's 
intellectual pursuits; and coald (ae I had occasion to knowj oo-ope- 
rate earnestly in her children's advancement in aU that goes under 
ihe name of 'schooling.' She had, also, the repatation of being 
a great Shakspearean, although, ae before remarked, she mixed so 
little in general society that this fact could only be known to those 
who constituted the home circle. 

" I lost tha opportunity of seeing them all more intimately, by 
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not accompanying the iamily when they ' took up their oarriageB ' 
and migrated in a body from Gambier to Alexandria. Two ' stages ' 
were chartered for the purpose, uid it was more like the setting out 
of a caravan than anything one coald witness now in the same re- 
gion. Wheeling was to be a stopping-place, aud I well remember 
the hearty letter of welcome and invitation received from good Dr. 
Armstrong on the occasion. It aaid : ' Come one, coma all ; we can 
easily put you up. YoQ have but seven children, and I have only- 
three, which altogether makes two less than the canonical number I' 
Which last remark caused Dr. Sparrow a hearty laugh. ' I never 
knew before,' he said, 'what ^e canonical number was!' He 
needed something to cheer him up at that time, for this moving 
was a painful trial. 

"To return to his letter. I had suggested that a relative (onecrf 
his Bons-in-law) might like to take the pleasant parish I was vacat- 
ing, and to this Dr. Sparrow's answer was: — • 

" ' I sent your letter to , but I have no idea he will accept. 

To say all in a word, there would not be enough of stirring work 
for him. If his father-in-law were offered it, he would be in much 
more of a temper to accept it than he. 

'"With the very beat wishes to Mra. Syle, I am, dear brother, 
"'Affectionately yours, W. Bpaskow.' 

"And when he said 'affectionately yours,' he meant it all. 

" The next letter is without date of month or year; but it most 
have been when our good Doctor ' came North,' on an errand which 
must have been a martyrdom to him, an errand connected with the 
collection of money for restoring the Seminary property after the 
dam^^ it had sustained during the war. I presume it was the 
knowledge of how repulsive to him was the office of money-gath- 
erer that led to the considerate course of action to which he 
refers. . 

"'Philadelphia, Wednesday Morning, 6 o'l^ock. a. u. 
'"Rev. and Dear Brother: — 

"'Here I am at Dudley's, having arrived in this city last night. 
It is almost the first leisure moment I have bad since I left your 
pleasant abode, or I should have written you before. The breth- 
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reo have printed a circalar asking $5000 for the repair and fitting 
up of our tenements and grounds. They are to send this circular 
tiiemselvea, end receive ttie avails, and so relieve me of further 
troubla It is signed by Dr. Dyer, Br. Smith, and Messrs. Sabine, 
Tyng, Jr., aad J. H. Smith. If th^ succeed, oh, what a relief it 
TiUbel 

" ' I enclose a dollar to pay for what I borrowed of yovu It falls 
short of what I owo you, but I know not how much. We can 
adjust the matter when we meet ; if it should be the Lord's will, 
we shalL ' If the Lord will ' seems to be most appropriate every- 
where now. I go back to my winter's work feeling very doubtful 
if I shall ever return North again. What a dream, a brief dream, 
life ist How long, and yet short, the time since you and I first 
met I The Lord prepare us for our change, be it far off or near. 

" ' Please present me most kindly to Mrs. Syle. I wish I could 
have had a quiet day's talk with her. Bamember me to the child- 
ren, and believe me, aa ever, 

" ' Tour friend and brother, Wiluau Sparbow. 

"'Mev. K W. SyU, Fdham Friary, N. Y.' 

" I give this letter entire, in spite of — or, rather, beeatue of — ^ita 
tone of domesticity, for this was one of his leading characteristics; 
love of home, and a profound sense of the importance of the Fam- 
ily, as distinguished from all other forms of human associatiou. I 
remember his finding ferult with some of my letters from China, 
because they were too exclusively occupied with public matters, and 
did not give the details of family life, what the Chinese ate and 
drank, and how the women and children occupied themselves, etc. 
Also, what was the daily, domestic life of the missionary and his 
wife: how they £u^, and what intercourse they had with other 
famiUes. He was much struck and pleased with a remark which I 
related to him as having heaird &11 from Archbishop Whately, in 
a conTersation which turned on Macaulay's History of England, 
then recently published. The Archbishop said: 'Macaulay is 
right; we want to know the daily life of the common people. No 
one can prize Thucydidee more than I do ; yet I would give all 
Thucydides ever wrote for the diary of an Athenian fish-woman 
for one day; what she ate; what was the price of her fish; what 
orator she heard speak in the agora, etc.' Perhaps he was the more 
alive to these points, at that particular time, because th^ were 
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then thinking of the dear daughter Sosan, who was about to enter, 
herself, on the ezperiencee of miaeioDary life. Her early death yne 
a very serere blow, and all the home-orde felt it keenly; but when 
I asked the tender-hearted &tier whether, all things considered, he 
had not regretted her going abroad, 'No/ he said, 'never; her's 
was a holy calling, and she fulfilled it Neither myaelf nor Mrs. 
Sparrow ever r^retted giving osr consent.' This, to me, was a 
great aatisfactioo, for I knew that Susan's coining put to China hai 
been partly through my influence. 

"Reverting to the subject ctf &mily life, and its importaoce. On 
one occasion we were at Arlington together, and were looking over 
Mr. Custis' library, when Dr. Sparrow's eye fejl on a copy of Bowd- 
ler's Styrurgated edition of Shakapeare, the idea of whit^ fae 
praised warmly, as enabling us to r«ui the great poet freely io our 
families, without the risk of encountering passt^ee marred by ob- 
scenity and pro&nenees. 

" It was his high esteem of the family, and his de^ conviction of 
the advantages resulting to all parties concerned from the ezistance 
of a married, rather than a celibate miniatry, that gave an extra 
edge to his severity against Rome; indeed, he hardly seemed to 
know which his heart and conscience most revolted against, Mo- 
nasticism or Sacerdotalism. On one occasion we were en^iged 
together in an eiamination of pupils in Virgil, and the teacher — 
who had been a Roman Catholic— while putting questions about 
the history and ciiaracter of Dido, took occasiou to make some dia- 
pan^;iiig remarks about women in general, especially married 
women. After the examination, and when we were alone, Dr. 

Sparrow remarked: 'Did you observe 's sneer about Dido? 

You see how the vice of Romanism — disparagement d the mAX- 
riage state — clings to him, though he has come over to our Ohnrch; 
that miserable delusion and fallacy that the single life is something 
better, purer, holier than the mamed state; whi(^ is an idea de- 
rogatory to the wisdom and goodness of the Creator.' 

" In thorough antagonism to all things which are rightiy called 
Somish, as distinguished from Githolie, I believe Dr. Sparrow and 
myself were in perfect accord; even more than in regajd to Mis- 
sions, as tiie mpreTne work of the Christian Church. As a Mis< 
sionary man he was not showy, or even ardoit, but v^ry thorough 
and reliable ; witness the unr^pretted giving up to the work of bis 
dearly-loved daughter. 
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- "^niete rMnaduBeemed neoeeaaiy,uui introdaction to Utenext 
letter, which^was sddrened to me after I had arrived in China :— 



" 'Th80UX>k;ai. Sdoiiabt, Augast 19, 1868. 
''.''Bxv. AVD Dkab Bbotheb: — 

' " ' I am ashamed that yora letter should hare temaioed .without 
an answer so long. I read it with much interest, and, in moat 
respects, I take the same view of the condititm of the world and 
oC the catue of Missions, especially in our Church, that yaa do. I 
think, however, that yonr views are rather more scanbre than thejr 
ott^t to be. Not only do I believe, on the Divine testimony, that 
all things are working steadily onward tar good, bat I fiutcy, amid 
the actual oonfuuon, the abounding iniqoi^, and the seeming £m1- 
ure of well-msaiit efiFbri, the beginnings of a better state o[ things. 
It is a long and laborions task to draw the seine aronod; bat onoe 
done, then comes the great 'draught of fishes.' The one single 
thing that troubles me is the low state of religion among profess- 
ing Ohriatiaoa. With Borne, it cannot improve; the sjretem wilt 
not bear it; bat among us it is not so; we are far^ far below oar 
system. " The Lord amend this Uindness," and this hardness I 

" f What yoQ say About HofiEman's memoir is too tme.. So thinks 
thepablic. ItdoeeootfleU. The pre&ce is nothing. Theantiior's 
name, however, may have helped it in England; but here, it expe- 
rienceB no aid from that particular. As a composition, the memoir 
maybe lacking in skill, the biogn^ther's aunmentsin enlargement, 
and the work, as a whole, in condensation ; and yet, to pious minds, 
that read for spiritual edification and exercise, it must be profitable. 
H<^biaa'8 death was remarkable, and the style of his religious life 
truly evangelioaL 1 Few men- "rejoiced in the Lord" more fully 
than he, or rose nunv unifinnly above carnal. despoad«icy; and 
yet his elation was not <^ the kind that brings on reaction. In 
that view it was healthier, perhaps, than the religion of Martyn, of 
whom you speak. ; ' 

" ' Dear brother, I rf^oice to think that you are now &irly engaged 
on heathen ground ; and though your direct duty is to Christians, 
BO oalled, yet that the heathen will also profit by your labors: 
. "'I have often heard D — - speak of your fitness for Chinese 
labor, and longed to see you returned to it. The cause of Foreign 
UissioDB seema at a low ebb among us. The Hartford paper pro- 
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nomootAVomaaliD-WmioMiKdtMmimtmipatkBtiJL Bsfratpires- 
eai om! Ohvrclk is so taken -wp irUli BtU» thimgii i thn notary of 
religion, matters of ooiat, asd ibrm, and eoimd, and geetnre, and 
postnre, and movement, with mbrica and canons — that no time, or 
apooe, or heart, is left for hxgb idiB*. ■ Bafe we pnj, and look to 
aee "tiiis calamity ova-paat." How it ia to ba famo^ilabaK^ to 
k» sore, iMt d» BOi tMir btUv* valk b; fkitk. laclnd^iiUa may-go 
back tukd bny.tiieanMJTai im Remiak anpersiiticiB; botmn^tiiia 
Fntteetant Ohitidii » not geiag to eat ite own «»rda^ ooocbBa ita 
own bistor}^ and briBg back ike Middle Agae aa the Agea <^ Ii(^ 
aaDii.Iliz.aa£athmL Hta noitobe b«li«red; and jak tk*: ev 
rant iaaiksteeDgia tkft dinaotion oi Boae, tkat ifc.dow- iMtalatt 
appaiwr Imm it aan bt atayad. 

" < Onr BBflAbar C^udl ^ ftlSiud ba* ft tm&dd tBCkohH iRtktB 
fotdwitkwib. XhaBttahb^MBliadoiin^ it i»oBljiftqiiiaiiMi 
of tiawv afk m& the Befonn BiU, Catkplie flmancyatiaa, and tha 
lika. Ok, tiuut Ebj^iak. Bf iaci^taliajis ni^t know tdu day of tkais 
▼isitalROQj. fi>t tbcrji! never bare, dona oo, and wby ahofdd &^ 
tKw? "So me fcaf^aae^B tftbe a aingalar wa»t. of akdit^amoog 
tiiem to aee tiuBBsahua as otksM saa tbem. IHur^aippeasnnidtlaki 
gra^ big ideaa* aad ttemd. to t&enh, Vnpiktij aitd.red-tapaf a^^ 
poKBcciption aodeaata^ an. their dcfMadeooal Fofipve as, iE I am 
treading on. the ktaa «l TDOS ofdnione. [He.ooukl hardly bam ex> 
pxeaaed then more. SHctily. £. Vf. 8.} 

**^ Joat kent thinga go tbeir old wi^ We ckaed a bt^iy term 
in Jane, vtA. fiftji atsdeota, aod bape, vitli Qod'a bleaaiii^ to da 
.aa well naxt year. *r • ■ ■ * « 

" ' I kajTO joat 00H9 froHk Ohio, Sanr my btather and aiater and 
ibe gravfla of my panoato. KenyiAi ia in difficad^ again. Freair 
demt Btcne preaJihad rilaialiam, and retired to Hohart Oollegi^ 
Genera^iritsnihemBmara^kome. Vhen your next latter axaea 
it shall be anaveied more promptly^ Xhe ftuaily aH join ma in 
>eai viahea te yen aod Ttb:%. Syla. 

" ' Bver a&otionatdy yonra, WtULUM- SftUBOV. 

"'J9nu Jft. i^ Aibi^AM.' 

" Of tke many Baggaatrnetcq^oa ia HiatangtagltttaE, I mil only 
remark on one, the pcaitico of liie Sa^iab Chnrck and ita dargy. 
.Chi hia retom ham. a vieit to. England and- Igelaad, I aanembar 
asking Itr- %aire« whait ihiog^ mo«t strvk bin i>. tika aqnofc of 
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(abavft vflBtioiwd)^ to lead the 'wgps of the tixaM* w.xefMKU tfae 
coming (iiMBUtbtiBbniBBt, uidako the roHurkable aUsgiBe^ on 1M- 
part-of th«'£iTaiigeli(kl'aleJ^, totheiinioaof GbwobaodSMe, 
fi»r iiduok Ds. Spanow ftwrnd it diffionlt to ewcoiwl. 'b- tow^- 
«B(9 mth tb«r ^ruuaplea,' )m wid, ' thsy ought to ait. l«ew froni 
my msk aianmgm^eai, hot, on tha ooaAvuy-, th«]F bsbbi to ba 
apmialily, fo»d of it EwbagB,' h9 aidad,. 'th^ find thenuel^t 
obligad to [uxAeat t^inst so maay things in the life and pmciplw 
of their iridnds and patrons, that they are glad to hare <ma poioV 
CD which they find it possible to poll together, and this predisposes 
then to- EafaibiiriiBMPtawiLaista.' 

" I kora the «qJ,U)ati«ft fc« wbat it nMjf be w^rtb, uid osly toeo-' 
turn m* l^tfe maMer conneeted with thia hocoa viaii, vhich iaatt- 
ijhwtiwUiaii.Qf the ehiidhtae- totdagneaa of hia faelingv^ — 

"' Nothing seems to me so perfedJy beastdfal m the seensfjr'ia. 
3Varth Vates. Early one morning I went oat to walb by 18h> btll- 
atde, and there' I saw a daitg, the &r8t one I had somf 9&t muof, 
many yaanu I most eonfeesj If r. Byte, that then I made a Axi' of 
mys^; I shed tears', JBBt from the insiincrt of emotiftn." 

" His relatiTW, the Boes, of Dublin, were spoken of by him with' 
the greatest r^jard and admiration, as having reft<e8hed' his sgirit 
to an especial degree during this visit to bis native land. He 
seemed to Uiink the Christian family life be saw among them to be 
the loveliest and holLest. he had ever met with; a little Paradise 
Begained, a heaven npon earth. 

" Far otherwise was. the impression made apon. bim b^ bis shout' 
sojourn in France ; ' Uiere,' be said, ' themoral atmosphere expressed 
and stifled * him. Tet he was charmed with the peasanby, and so 
much interested in their Evangelisation, that he eu^eeted my 
going to labor among them, thinking mj characteristics snited' &r 
that field.* 

"France and Italy are certainly now more acceesible to tru« 
Cbiistian inflnences than they have berai in many centones ; nay^ 

*Hlt dftogUar Btuu wu ntailari; si 
■MmaA to b* pemdM that AeM M<h w 
■•lhi»Batlh*CMaT 
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-we almoat see the 'banning of the eod,' when the man of sin is 
detbroaed, and those who have pre-emiDeDtlj 'given iheir power 
and strength onto the beaet ' are hnmblad and made weak. 
' "The Bchool to which tvfereDCe is made in the next extract, writ* 
ten in 1870, is one still in operation at Sfaaagbai, eetsblished for 
the benefit of Ghineae children, and anpported by local amtribu- 
tionS. It is DOW under the fwtering care and charge of two of our 
own missionaries, and stands as a ' memorial ' of Mrs. Bridgman, 
a ladywho first went oat to China in 1844, as a teacher under 
Biahc^ Boone. 

" ' I can truly say your letter aBbrded me real pknsaiQ ; partly 
because I am always glad to hear from you, and partly because yoa 
seem so hi^py in your work. The scbocd enterprise sbikee me as 
important Ssr its own sake, and because it enlists the Interests, and 
enargi«e, and means of those on the spot, foreigners and natiTOS. 
I was struck with the contributions of the latter. 
. " ' It is delightful to think that, amid the confusions now prevail- 
ing in Christendom, and the cries we are hearing evwy day, " Lo, 
here, and lo, there," we know where we oan find, and have, and 
bold, and enjoy the Divine Master — even in laboring for the indi' 
vidnal men for whom He died — in ministering to the saints, and 
plucking brands from the burning. 

" ' Everything in the Church (universal) indicates to me great and 
beneficent changes. In the Stzteebth century the Befonnatioo 
took place ; but it was not to be e^>ected that at one stroke, uid 
in one geaerati<m, the then ' inveterate and multitudinous errors 
that had crept into Christianity could be abolished. The Beform- 
ers did much, but not all tluit was to be done. The residuum is 
about to be cared for and disposed of. They eecfq>ed out of the 
furnace, but they carried with them Uie smell of fire on their ddrts. 
That foul odor is to be removed. The disestablishment of all 
churches is a great means to this end. I am glad the Church of 
Ireland is gone ; it ought to have gone Icmg ago. I jffay that 
English Episcopalians may have wisdom to see the change otHnii^ 
on Uiemselvee, and, instead of striving to ward it off, try to prepare 
for it. They have not hitherto exhibited such wisdom. The 
Bisbqw are too fJBT removed firom the people to catch the true spirit 
of the times, wid so to understand themselvee and their duties. So 
long as Bishops think the Church was made for them (and bytliem),- 
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and Qoi Uiey for the Charch, eo long we ma;^ expect to see tfaetn 
act as iolataated, "demented " men. Howerer, tli^ have oppor- 
tanitioB of learning, in this Nineteenth century, which their 
predecessors had not. 

" ' Yoa English are a fine people when you get start«d in the right 
way ; bat when in the wrong — ob, yon are terribly wrong-headed. 

" ' As to our own Chorch, we think and feel very mot^ as does 
the Charch of England — tbrongb oor Bishops. We import anna- 
ally a lai^ measure of the saceidotal, prelatical, and " Established " 
sentiment, tJirongh our traveling clergy, especially of the highest 
order. It is not only silk aprons and shorts, and shoe-buckles and 
shoTel-hats they bring back. Theee are only the deek freight; the 
hold is fall of high notions (^ spiritual power, utterly incompatible 
with the principles and spirit of the OoepeL Our Charch will never 
be what she ought to be tUl these foreign notions are ezordsed from 
oar Bishops, and that large class which exists among us— aspirants 
to the Episcopate I 

"'The Seminary is very much blessed, all things considered. 
Though my close approximation to threescore and ten makes' me 
slow and increases my labor, yet, thus far, perhaps, I do my duty 
with very Uttle diminution of my ordinary amount of efficiency. 
But it can't last long. 

" ' Bishop Johns continues to labor as mnch as could be expected 
for his years. Bishop Whittle is a most valoable asustant Oh, 
that all oor bishops were like him! Yirgima has been much 
blessed in all her bishops except the fint 

" ' The next time I go to New Tork I will endeavor to see. Hwry. 
I shall always take an interest in him for your sake and hismothw's. 

" 'If Mrs. Sparrow and Frances were at my elbow, they would 
send their wannest regards to you and Mrs. Syle. Yoa can never 
be forgotten in my family, nor thought of but with an afiectiooate 
interest Ever truly, 

" ' Your friend and brother. 

" ' P. S. With this I send a copy of my last Oonunencemoit 
Address. You will think me outspoken.' 



" I take occasion, by the alluaion to Bishops being ' &r removed 
from the people,' to record Dr. Sparrow's extreme jealousy of 
everything that tended to set off the clergy by themselvee, as a 
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■ac er d ot a l claaa. On one ooeaoioD, m were aAmhlBga Mnr (Srard)- 
bailding, I forget wliere, but I remember thftt it had an TUmsosd 
namber of 'steps to tbe altar,* and ^a,t ■aH Ete tdumceS arrange' 
ments ww<e elaborate and speciooB, and deeplj 'receeeed.* 

^'A.n diis/ tie said, 'tends in the wrong diiectioo; fteeparates 
1^ miniBter 'from the cengn^tion, and ist^kea him, so tint he 
doee not feel otte with tiiem. l%eee gtctSHeiAvni peeufiaritiee all 
htSp to foster the sacerdotal temper, and tie, tiierefbre, net nufttere 
of indiffbrettee.' 

"'Theological SEMmABY, July 26, 1872. 

" ' I am yowiati old veiy &st, but I do not find that it makes me 
£)rget old Mends. It may onfit me for writing to them, but it doee 
not iudispoee or disable my mind from recalling the years wheq, 
however &r ^>art qow« we were associated tt^iher, 

" ' Since I last wrote to you, many things have occorred to me. 
Ify friends, last iiuiuner, sent me for my health to Europe. I was 
absent about three months, chiefly in England and Ireland. Laat 
qpring, I had an atta(^ of pneumonia, which tried me much. 

" 'Ab I was convalescing, Hrs. S. was taken down with heart- 
disease and rheumatism ; and waiting upon us brought a severe 
attack upon dear Frances. She is now as usual, but &I!ra. S. is 
very feeble, so that I have been compelled to employ a lady to take 
the burden of hoosekeepiog off her shoulders. Thus continue we 
to thia hour.' 

****** 

{Kore domeetic details, lowing his tender intereat to children 
And grandchildren.] 

• * * . * » • 

" 'I have written all fiiis, first, beoenae it m(^ be news to you ; and, 
secondly, beeanse I want to provide you to mtkt a return ita kind. 
I very much deeire to know " all about you." I hope the Lord has 
prospered yon in year work, though yon are not permitted to we 
Ihe treat of your labor as are pastors with settled congr^ations. 
But work that tells on etemtty, for the present visible or itiTiaible, 
Is the work which we love to contemplate, the older we grow. 

" ' You see firom the papers the state of this Churoh. Not very 
tatisbctoTy ! The ^ip has drifted from her course, aeoordlng to 
Hie ob s ervation of the heavenly bodies, and yet we insist on sailing 
1>y the unoorrected \o^ ! Oh, that Ftovidence would raiae i^ a few 
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gnat adads, ^^nritaidtjr taa^ and of Ui^ mfiotnoB, to hn»g Hi 
tmt €f tlua fog and dark&oBl 

"'^ mite me BOOB. Mrs. 8. aad FranaeB Mad their Iotb. 
"'Toor oUknd unobaiuged Mend.' 

"And now I otnu to Us last lettev, ths aaddoi ukl nunt tondi- 
iBg ^ bill had ever rtOMVod from him, a wflUvb m^ht be, for it 
teUs ef tna (^cot benav«m«Qtl 

"I had vrittan in ignotaooe ol Mn. Bpamrir^i dflMth, yet ftar- 
Ibg, ifrom an aUwhm in vm ■oS the papen, that it ndght be the 
MiTDW I'stiacTed to^ and tiiia ma his rejdy:— 

•"October 14, 1878. 
" ^ Bbu Bbonnb 8TtB :— 

" ' Yoorlvtter, 20th of Aagsat/reaciwd me afev Weeks ago. AB 
tiiat yon injbtred frent the allanen in the " SoutberB Chnrchtnaa " 
tfe Ixoe. Hen I am atone, vith dear Franoea (who is about as she 
has been), ^d a hoosekeeper and two aemmta. Tboogb poor 
iVancas, with most teaching diligeecei ^akea care of me, tihe charge 
of the hoiuebold wa> altogether fo^oad her strength Tboagh I . 
hare had eight months' sad ezpenence, the feeling of kneliness is 
extreme. My mind almost reooilB bom the thooght of Winter, 
brhen I know the foeling moat be tenfold. Bat of that enough. 

" 'Uy dear wife, who always took greet intwsst in your letters 
and yoorself, and always valued, more Ihui yoa imagined, yoaf 
Wise and fiuthfiil instmctiOB in our fam&y, was imwell lot^ before 
At was taken kota as. The latt* part ef last year ^e was very 
nek, bat {NutiaUy recovered. In tlw h^ghuiing of this, as onr 
wedding day was approaching, she told ma we shoold never cale- 
bntte anothor. Shb harctty celebfated tiiat oo& Siu was down to 
WeakBist, bat oonld not appear at dinner, thoogh a tew fiiends had 
been Uivited to dine with ta. Aftar die ^d been moat aeriowly 
■ok fbr a fortnight, I was mya^takoi down, foom exbanstJoD and 
kiutefy, whiob 1#oaght en a fever. Tht bitter redection i& that 
Mtiijapect iSt that I never aaw her agam. My si^nees was oe 
wvere and K^h onto death, tihat I was not permitted, in troth was 
*ot i^le, to f;o to her bedside. I only heard die feet that earned 
har to ^e hesiee. When I laat saw her^ her eonsoiaaanaas w*8 
nearly gone. She knew nobody bat myself; thoogh she Imgwed 
awcMl daja, As to her q^oal. aMe, tiitak QaAf tben is no 
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bittoniflBa, bat joy and foil aeBimuibe. For {orHy-aa jiBan sh«' 
lived before me, in matters great and small, saoh. an example of 
intelligent ocnacieDtioQBneas, of true religioos devotLwi, of self- 
control and self-denial, of laborious love, of delicate considovtum, 
of tnithfulnees, &imees, and honesty, and, above all, of entire utue^- 
ithneta, as I never saw anywhere else, and never expect to setf in 
this world I Oh, how my scnl bloshea to tiunk what a life I lived 
in her presence, and what a contrast it formed to her Christ-hko 
character and c(mdact I I am hnmbled and ashamed before God 
that I learned so littde from her miarvelons cbaraeter. - I oft«i aak 
myself, What sort of a man. Christian and minister, would I have 
proved if I had fallen into other bands, seeing, as things were, what 
I am? I am almostready to use St. Paal's language and say. 
Sorely I would have been a "castaway." Bnt I mnst'stt^ tbisi 
Excuse what I have writt^. I know it is nnneoeesary tor you ; 
bnt the moment I tonch this subject the floodgates fly open; 
Many things which you have said have gone very near my heart, 
especially your reference to Sue, and the meeting of the modier 
and daughter in heaven. But here again I must stop. During all 
my trial of sickness and death, and protracted sickness in my own 
person afterward, my own children have been a great comfort to ruei. 
This, too, I owe to the departed I 

" 'The Beminary prospers very £urly. We have just celebrated 
onr first jubilee, widi much success. Our students are nearly fif^. 
We have four Professors, die addition being Dr. McElbinney, firom 
Gambler. I have now but one lecture a day. That much I - can 
do, perhaps, as well as ever. During my l(»ig trial and sicknees} 
all, especially the Trustees, were very, very kind to me, Sir. which 
I thank God. 

" ' I have been to New York within a week, to attend the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. It was t^e greatest, and most successful, and 
most extraordinary gathering of CbristiaoB ever held, I am not 
afraid to say, in the history of the Church of CSirist, This country, 
the Church, and ^e world, has been moved by it. But yon most 
see the papers and judge for yourself. New York surpassed all 
[ffevious example in hospitality. Our European brethren have 
gone back to their homes amaaed alike at the extent and progress 
of this country, and the largeness of its hospitality. So they said, 
^lain and agiun. 

" ' Bnt I must cloee. Dear Mr. Syle, I thank you for your letter. 
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For the little while I can hope to remaia in this worid, do, now and 
agun, dieer me with a letter. Long have we been friends. Let 
as keep the ohain bright unto the end. My thanks and kindest 
r^;ards to Mrs. Syle. Franoee desires her trueet lore. 

" ' Tour a&ctitmata £riend and hrotheTf W. Sfakbow.' 

" There are no oomments to be made on sudi a &rewell letter aa 
this. It forms a fitting close to my reminiscraces of the most 
leaned uid meet childlike, the wisest uid the kindliest, the most 
high-minded and tMidar*heai1ed friend I have ever known. 

"EDWAJffi-W.STLi" 
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FRA«1£KTS. 



DtX^TRntAL PUftlTY. 

"{ Inte haeM in^itted to diink, for many ye&ra poBt, in looking 
at the condition of our Chnrch, tli»t we have been, and still at«, 
entirdy too lax on the subject of sonnd doctrine. I am -w^ aware 
tbat it is possible to err in the opposite extreme, as I think I ooaM 
name breUiren of other denominations who have been faolty in this 
respect, eulai^iDg their creeds and (XHifessions to a Tolaminoas 
extent, and, in tiie details of doctrine, numing oat into the nicest 
and most enbtle metaphysical distinctions. If one of aoottier de- 
nomination may be allowed to say it without offence, tiiis is, in my 
jadgment, tiie case with the Old and New Schocd of the FreebyteriaD 
Church. They have indulged in the spotting of hairs too mooh; 
and, as a natural consequence, are now divided into two independflDt 
religions societies, for discrepancies of doctrinal opinion not one- 
tenth part as great as those existing in some denominaticHU which 
still h^d together. This of the Presbyterians is cme extreme ; 
may not ours be the opposite ? We onght not always to assome 
that we, of course, travel the ' via media,' nor evMi that the ' via 
media ' is the ' via recta.' 

"The controversy now going on in the T!!»gli«h Church and oar 
own, and likely for some time to oootinae, confirms my apprehension 
that we have not sufficiently valued sonnd doctrine. No people 
can be more strict than we in r^ard to external arrangemoita ; and 
nothing endangers a man's reputation amongst us more Uma a 
slight dilference, on such points, &om the majority. Bat I fear 
tiiere is great sapinenees among many in r^ard to those truths 
which bear immediately upon the heart and life, and pertain to the 
office and work of our Divine Bedeemer. If it were not so, could 
a people holding to die Bible, ' as containing all things neoeesaiy 
to salvation,' and believing it to be so perfect, as its Author declared, 
that we ' mustnot add thwreto nw diminish from it,' ajA receivii^ also 
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Vke "DKirty-Quie Articles as a triM oxpkaAtioD Utd exhibitaoa dt 
floriptnfal Divinity, receive 80 frequently and e]dteii8rv«ly the OxtatA 
im-ProteetMit novelties, and speak about tiiem ae &ey 6»? It Mema 
to me that many who'Eniboctibed the Articles^ as a prelimiQary U) 
•orders, mist iart forgotten IhM selnnb SkA, t/t dee tiie doetrfnes 
to which tiiek- Bssenil wae given and their sign-manual nfixedi 
That tiheM new tiotioBe in^xnted tnm Oxford do not, in general 
dp^t «r ia pitftieolars, ftgree with ^ Arti<^, it ie not beoeeaarf 
40 i»e*e by epedfic qnotBtiiwi. FtotiodUn have been addnded ia 
mA abottdanoe by wrrten en Ibe-Scriptaral aide of td^s catttrorvmy. 
Bnt t«t any t>ne observe how riw Oxford Tractwriaw fed and epei^ 
« roganl to Aa gjcvkxtt fiefermation, and it i»-eaoiigh. One of 
^8 very'fint ef Ifam^ootwitksta&ding all his ffuperatitions, I trasb 
■DW a saint in heaven, and I fear a Babjeot «f prayn- to his emr>- 
Tivors v4 tiie same «>iiool) gpmka ki the most Dooieaetn^d langn^ 
of &• ^nstrotunese «( that event, and hie toethreu love to have 
it so. It ie plain dwy look upon the Church of Bngjaad aa iiaving 
Mfomed too mtdi. The body of the Fvaynr-book ia -toe m8(4i 
filled with Ihe Kefomurtion «tnrit; for tbeof woi^d pteiet the <»e 
Ktii^ pMosded it, viten the BdronOaikm- waa oa yet iachoate. Of 
ooorae, t^ Articles, wticb go deeper itrto dodtriae and the did^ 
CBeee bdnreen aa and ZUxne, aiuA be more oflfennvei Kow, ia it 
bot Bb!«ngB HaX a Cfaorcb oaUing itself ftutaetaat ehoald listen aO 
fatientiy to a -eoodeiwuitiOD «f the BefnUtftics, and not only so, 
but alao back the cenaure, to a great extMit, even with applause I " 

THE MORAL CKARACfTER OF BHtlXATION. 

"^e sonrces of proof are twofold, Scripture and analysia : 
"1. Boriptore, ezc^ in QelaAiaBS, c. v, v. SO, VlteH emolatiOna 
<r^ are condeRwed, does not dxreiKlxf Bpeak npoa thia Babject. 
It «rzboi:>t8iiB indeed lo pantue * those thiu^ which ate lovdy and «f 
good rep(Ht ; ' but the qaecrtion arisM, on what groond T HaniftsUj^ 
Ihat ^ Christian may adcn hie ^trfMsiMi, and glitf^ Him tiuA 
called him, not that he may have the unworthy gratifioattett of 
feeding down npcm iniiH4<»ft. Scripture rnvf be si^ to oxifiider 
emolataon indirectly, p»ha|ia. What ia the sjHiit wfaioh, from A* 
begiDRBig to the end, H inoiricateaf Samffi^r ^""^ omteatmeiA. 
These 4iave referenoe ooe-hidf to ettf fUl»w-m«i. So fiif aa thaM 
virtues have aooh reference to our fellow-4Mit they W9 wruieJed b^ 
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the spirit of (tmulation. The disc^lv once dispated vho ahonld be 
superior, 'Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?' and 
Jflfiua set a litUe child in the midst of them to reprove ihrnr emula- 
tion. Their vork was to ' provoke to love and good works.' 

" 2. All moral writers, nearly, especially sinoe the days of Butler, 
set down emulation as one of onr native and allowable desires. 
Plato seems to have thought otherwise, as he made Emulation ihe 
daughter of Envy ; and, if language is any index to the mind, we 
may sappoee the Latins thought so too, as they derived temnlatio, 
through semuluB, from AfuXim. They define it, the love of superi- 
ority. Now, is this allowable ? It is the love of superiority as 
sach, not the love of power, or knowledge, or virtue, or usefulness, 
hat the desire to be in a condition which will eniMe us to regard 
our fellow-creaturoB as inferiors. Now, if the same desire exist in 
them also, is there not direct collision ? Is there not a want of 
harmimy in the o]^;anization of the human mind and human 
society ? Here one man's gain is another's loss, and that in the 
exercise of allowable feelings. Surely, we ar4 not at liberty to 
seek that which is a good to ns by being an evil to others. 

"Admitting, for a moment, that emulation is innocent, per ee, 
it seems to be so intimately connected with the selfish feelings Uiat 
it is dangerons to excite it. They seem to run into one another, as 
the organs of taste aad smelL It is prudent to seek some other 
mods of approaching the mind than one which Leads so directiy to 
the principle of selfishness. 

"In determining what are the original desires, it is important 
to bear in mind that man is fEtllen, and that his heart is full of idols, 
otherwise we may be setting down as allowable what is actually 
sinful. ■ ' 

"Payne says that the desire of superiority is like the desire of 
knowledge, society, etc, having nothing moral in itself; and as we 
appeal te fear and stuune, so we may appeal to emulation ; that if 
we give up one, we must give up alL But it should be first shown 
that these emotions interfere with the deeires of otiierB, as does 
anolation. 

" It is said that, like the desire of powOT, per se, emulation has 
no moral character. How, then, does it acquire it? By exmting 
it in view of motives? But would we feel justified in exciting it 
by an explidt deecription of itoelf ? Would it not be better to UM 
the siany bettor arguments?" 
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TRANSUBSTANTUTION. 

" Wbea good men get ioto bud babite, we are loth to e]qMee tbe. 
latter, leat we weaken the aatiiority of the former. Wliea, again, 
syBtemB of troth become comlpted with error, we are a&aid to 

tmch the latter, lest the former be overthrown. The ivy on the 
all is eating out the cement and displacing the stones, yet we are 
. afraid to plack ap and tear it away, lest the wall shoold totter. We 
think of the t&ree and the wheat in the field, like truth and error 
in systems. In France there must have been good men who 
lamented the oorruptioos of Christianity, and motuned the con- 
tempt which they occasioned, and feared the consequeocee. But 
tiiey feared much more to dis&buae the public mind by ezpoeing the 
deltuions : — Christianity most bll with priestcraft. 

"This feeling is natural, and ehould be regarded. But it has its 
limits ; and these limits are not always the same. The dishonest 
world sets no limits at slL Bibh truthfalneBS would disr^^ard them 
altogether. Prudence would obBerre a medium. The limits are not 
the same among an ignOTant, and among a thiukii^ people; in 
Protestant and in Popish countriee ; at the b^j^inoing or the end of a 
iBeformation; among the Mends and the enemies of religion. The 
ernx' has usually been rather on the side of secrecy, than that of 
extecsiye exposure. Human nature is on tliat side. 

"Bat the danger is lees dian is imagined. When the exposure 
comes from those who are true friends of tiie cause with which the 
error is connected, and is made in the proper spirit ; not in hatred, 
but in love ; not to indulge idle curioei^, but for instruction's sake ; 
and when tlie truth is put where the error stood, and offered as a 
substitute for it, Protestantism and the Scriptures gain thereby. 
This is Uie characteristic of Froteetaotism, arising out of putting 
Scripture above the Church. When there is confidence in truth 
there will be boldness in this matter — ^boldness, not rashness. 

"All this is apologetical for exposing a doctrine onoe considered 
an essential of Christianity, and still so considered by many. This 
doctrine is the glory and trust of the priesthood; the objbct of 
awe and reverence to the multitude; the test of iaith, tbe task- 
master of reason. It- is held to with tenacity by the greatest 
power the world ever saw. This doctrine I consider the greatest 
absurdity ever palmed on creatures called rational; eepeoally 
because it is h^d by those who pretend to argue the matter. 
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Gnorticism had its etrois aiid. sbBUEi}itJ£e, bat ihej were of the 
imagiDatioii. This doctrine ia of men who pretend to reaaon and 
philosophy, l/st 08) then, taha &e lasguaSB of this abtucditijr. 

"Firs^ we hay« a, oam^Ui*. t^UBga of tiie whole subetajice o£ th£r 
hiead iutft. the sabBtw)o» of the body of Chnat, t^ of the wine, 
iftto that 4^ the bl^odr— 4nziuu&(tanAw£u>n. 
. "Thi^BabstaoM th*i» ohaog^ into another sabstaao^ceaaeft 4 
have the attrifaotea off aAcideata of material sabetaoces. 

" Xh«ee atteUjutM or aooidMbi which renuun, and whidi^ to the 
Qenaee, are, asparmtl^j, ua th<e? wWfO before the change, are accidents 
itikormg: is. iu> 8ahet«aae.* 

"HeB^ than, we h»v» annihilation— «ubatitation„ iJothiji^ 
9Wre or Isaa^ lodi^osli aziatwces art what are. 

"What is annihilated sAems ifi oontuiae, and n^iat U sabaUi^ted. 
doea not appear, go all tha WHoe teatiiy., 

"The eiplgnaljoB, ol this hynJMfuef and acddeots ia iaooQ»- 
oeivabla. * 

" If the bread mptildVt thwa ia iwvi»»» action, aad jet oo «ri* 
denoe of thia. What ia it that moolda, accidenta or sahstanoes? 
So of the wine. 8o, if before thia the. elemwta- be conaamed 1^ a 
dnmb animal, tha body and blood of Christ, are eataal Aikd all 
thiain tbe.&ca.o£ theieoprdoE the first lastitution. He held the 
bread and cop, the whole subataace of Sia bedy and blood,, in Hia 

ABE Um BESPOHSIBLE FOB IHI^B OPINIONS? 

" The human mind a pendolum, woold swing into the boondless 
Told unchecked by the gravitating power of the good providence 
of God. This power acts by laws which attach evil consequencee 
to extremes. Theee revolt the mind. True wisdom usually 
consists in discovering and' settling Iq tiie centre. ' Medio ta- 
tiasimus ibis.' Ood hedges up our way. 

"This prc^naity to extremes ia manifest in the history of oor 
subject. One extreme in the Romiah Church not only considered 
certain opinions as criminal, but punished thera as overt acta. This 
latter was the consequence which led to the reaction. Two things 
were confounded. Intolerance acquired a being and a name, and 
that an in^unoos one. Intolerance is an intolerable evil. How 

"to <WMMf« af Tivrt, »», «, 4f, 4flBrifBM> 
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shall' it bo srroided ? lb otuna into being' viUi tlw docirine that v« 
are reqMnuible for oar opinions, Sooi^ th« l»tt«F, and tiie &rmet 
irill expatriate itself. 

" We find thia latter doctrins largely aooctaoned at tbe preMnt 
day. Lord Brou^am, Sar J. Macistoab, paaeim. 'The-greBt tmtlt, 
■0 pr^iuit iriih cbarltjr toward our Eellow-BieK, iihat b^ef is indet 
pendeni of liie mil, vaa aiA, in t^use times, dseaBot of ^tlks time* 
of Cranmer, Sir T. Mom, ebo). 

" But, first, such a doctrine is not neceBsary to aaoaanf^aiL tbii 
abject. li is noli imoeaaary io prore Uutt ^inkmB ars not moral, in 
oder to sbow tbat tnaa Bfaoold not punifik bie ftUov fiv %hva. Eov 
ia it with regard to obsoetor (^ pot fortt in actin) ? Bttve^ to 
prevent men Tiwting enei anctber<inth paioB and penattiea for aril 
tfflnpers, tmpim paanonst etiK, mtontain that ihej hacm no.moral dtft: 
racter? Th«nacmoth«twa^<ifprmetUinff.pa-teeml'iotiiirtioth.<»&mi 
This idea, moreoTW, ia inoooeiBtenk with, thft xrintuvB. bstunoa 
tbe sereral funntioos of the mind. It ia iaconfliatMit witb tbe rdaa 
tion of opinion! to actboB. On vbat do ir« act if not on opinionlt 
Brntea do not act on opinion, and fterefcom are net reeponaiUet 
Bntmen doactonc^inion,^tbar«iaFaai«. UnlMi oanriad awaji 
by m whirhrind of paiaiaa (a ate not contemplated her^ mas 
always aois on ofMnioni It tony be good or bad, mjj^t on wnrngj 
still it is ^fdnion, and the j^ioind at aictianL 

"T ^ia Hn cfarin fl^ ftgftJn, iw owitrary to Uxs camnxMaentimfintQf men* 
Tbey say onr beli«^ is aooarding- to oar wnhait NotF, are tiiflaa 
wishm or deaires moual? If ae, they inwdre aoooant«l>ility. 1$ 
not, what does? Dasirea are aspeciaUy uoral idun the. nil ia 
determined by then; twd ia it not then that cqiinuui ia fennedf 
To be sure, 'video mriiora,' ate. Bat what does this prove? If 
he had not Utia opinion, if be did Qot see, then 'had ha been vitiiaut 
sin/ But he does bob, haa tltis c^inion, and therefbra pumly in his 
relations to it acta rightly ot wrongly^ Sappoee & man to sea and 
ai^Eoye:tbe, wodbo, this ia only an aggnvration of his guilt." 

*'PROBABILinB& AW AID TO FAITH." 

" In this borrowed heading, we undeiatand by M&. that act and 
state of mind, ae tbe intelligent principle, in whioh it apprdiends 
the truths pertaining to die anssen world. 80 using ths tenn, why 
shoohl we not wpi$k of pnibaiulUHS ai an aid thereto? I* these 
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any incompatibility between them ? Hajr not the Utter ooadace to 
the former ? May they not constitule its very gronndwork and 
root? Suppose nothing but probabilitiee in the caae, but that 
they preponderate atrongly on one side; then, if foT<»d by the 
exigendea with which we were BOrrouBded to come to a coneluBion 
in regard to things unseen and spiritoal, would not that coacloaioB 
justly be called &ith? Might it not be a religious act? Mi^t it 
not be a strong penoasion? Might it not move as lilw a voice 
from heaven? 

"But why ask these questions? We do not ask tibem becauae 
we believe there is any ground to doubt about the answer, but be- 
cause we fiod some, in the new school, which has I&tdy risen up 
among us, seeking to plant bith on some other than a rationai 
foundation. One of tiie wisest philosophical divines has pronounced 
^probability the very guide of life,' and argues that as it guides us 
in relation to this life, so ought it in relation to the next And he, 
and ahnoet all others who have attempted anything in logical 
science, have divided all the evidence which comes to man, of truths 
not intuitively seen, into demonstrative and probable ; by demon- 
strative understanding that proof which belongs to tlie abstractions 
of mathematics, and by probable understanding that which 
establishes aU bets not naturally known to man by original sugges- 
tion, such as the phenomena of the phyucal world, the evrats of 
secular history, and the miMcles of inspired revelation. These all 
are alike supported by probable evidence, meaning by the term 
probable, it is hardly necessary to say, not any uncertainty in point 
of fact or deficiency in the amount oi proof, bat only that it is not 
what is conventionally and technically caUed demonstrative. 

"Kow, this almost universally received view of the matter is, by 
some, songbt to be set aside. They would substitute a bhnd sub- 
miasion to human authority, or acquiescence in the doctrinee of 
some official personage. They think it dangerous to encourage the 
common view, as it may foeter salf-snfficiency in man. K man is 
left to look for evidence aside from known authority, and to exer- 
cise his own private jud^ent upon the subjects for which his cre- 
dence is challenged, 'he will become,' it has been said, 'arrogant 
and vain. BaB foolish heart will become darkened by pride, and 
he will adopt error jnat to show his independence of evidence, rea- 
son, and truth.' In the same spirit, tiiose who' take this view 
judge it wise to enooorage the people to submitentinly.for instruction 
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to him whose lips keep knowledge profencnaUy, dinoftde them 
from aearching the Scriptures to see if the things which ihey hear 
from their teachers be ao. Insteftd of being deairoos for the wider 
diffiudon of knowledge, they are half di^xiead to think with the 
poetthat 'a little learning is a daDgeroos thing.' On the whole, they 
manifeetly flael that, as we have lawyers and physidana to take 
oare of our health and prc^terfy, so have we clergymen to take 
care oi oar soola; and that, aa tiieir oallings are ajl three alike 
'arts and mysteries,' onr wiseat oourae is to oondact oois^vee, in 
xeffjA to them, pretty mach in the same way — to lie paasiTely in 
their hands, a&aid that, in attempting to mend, we may only mar." 



DAILY 8ERYICB. 

"In the Book of Common Prayer there are several days set 
a/paxt for the commemoration, not only of the prominent events in 
the work of man's redemption, bat also of the holy lives and glo- 
rious d^fl-th" of many of the more eminent sunta mentioned in the 
New Testament. For each of theae days, also, there is appcnnted 
a service adapted, in the matter or the spirit of it, to the history or 
diaraoter of the A{>ostle or BvangoUst after whom the day is 
oaUad. It woold seem that this part of oar Prayer-book was eqpe- 
dally designed ibr the cathedi«ls, whare provision is made for 
daily servioe. At all eventa, no general and long-oontinned attempt 
has ever been made to observe all these days, mach less to have the 
IComiag and Svening frayer read in fjl the chnrches. When 
there is any special event caUing fisr a week-day service respect 
is had to the Collect, Gospel, and Epistle for the occasion, if there 
be sodi; bat beyond this, oor own Ohorc^, or the mother Church 
of Bnglvid, has never gone. 

"At the present day, however, a great efEbrt is making to intro- 
dooe a daily pnUic aervioe, and ee{>ecially t^ obsarrance of saints' 
daya, into some of the charches here and in England. 

"Now, God forbid that we ahonld check any disposition in tmy 
me to resort to the honse of Ck>d morning and evening, if it is 
Cjtm to him, and his orcumstances are each as to allow him to 
attend. Bot it ought to be borne in mind that there is an 'Eccle- 
Biaatical' as well as a 'Political EooDomy/ uid that aa industry, to 
produce its proper efEect^ moat be lightly directed, so r^ost rdi- 
27 
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giooB *oaL The question U not whether it is right or vnmg to go 
to the house of God to worship, bat wbetiier, under the exigtiDg 
drcamstancee of titte Oborch and the world, it is expedient for the 
minister to take upon him this peculiar mode and amount of dnty, 
and Ah- the pec^le to be called on to worship, not so often, bat so 
often in that particular plaee. We oonfees we have no confidmice 
in the measures now proposed by some, who are so zealous for daily 
services in the Ghnrcb, or for honoring the saints by signaliong 
every day called after their names by public worship. It is in 
Tun that the ordinary mode of dating the advertisiament of a 
printed sermon, or a commonication to a daUy journal, or the pre- 
&ce of a book, is abandoned, and that the work is consummated 
and put under the patronage <A some saint, by being brought out 
on the day devoted to his memory, or on its eve or vigiL In vain, 
too, is the 'sacramental character' of sacred vestments and conse- 
crated edifices urged as a reason why men should worship God in 
the church, rather than the closet, or at the &mily altar, every 
morning and evening. It will be found impracticable in the issue, 
and injurious in the attempt. Several reasons might be assigned 
for tbinking it an injudicioas and pemicions measure. We mea- 
tiononeor two: — 

"1. In the first place, it is-an arrangement for the benefit of tha 
fbw, not the many. Those in more coiofortable cireumstanoes, with 
time at Uieir command, and every other means necessary for appear- 
ing in public twice a day, may takd advantage of these frequent ser- 
vicee in the <^urch ; but the more limited in their living and their 
leisure, especially servants, mnst ordinarily stay at home. As 
society is now constituted, therefore, the advantage is for the advan- 
tage (£ tlie rich, not the poor ; for the few, not the many. 

" 2. Besidee, mnst it not be a positive loss to poor employees to 
be separated from their masters and mistresses in their religions 
exercises ? Are not the latter less likely, in consequence, to take 
a spiritual interest in them, and to fe^ their obligaUon to attend 
to their religious instruction under such drcumBtances ? 

"S. Is not the direct tendency of the practice, so &r as it may 
prevafl, to interfere with family worship and religion, and with the 
religions training of the rising generaUon? At/amtfy prayer, 
scarce any one need be absent ; not only ^e servants, but every 
child over twenty months old, may, at all seasons of the year, 
attend ; but at jniUw |ffayen, not oidy must servants be separated 
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£rom their masters, but pareBte mast also be Bepuuted from thnr 
children. The litUe ones cannot geoflmlljr attend. 

"4. Again, most not the introdaction of daily pablio worabip 
interfere, especially in the caaes of persons who have to ' labor to get 
their own living,' with fiunily worship altogether? The prayer of 
the closet stands first in the obligation ; next, except on the days 
in which in^iration has required that we aasemble oarselves 
tt^ether in the great congregation, comes family worship; and 
last stands the proposed daily mornii^ and evenii^ prayer." 

EFFECT OF EXTRAVAGANT NOTIONS OF BAPTISM 
UPON THEOIiOGICAL OPINION GENERALLY. 

"1. If it is regeneration in any other tiian an external sense, it 
is made necessary to salvation, even in regard to iufonts ; and, if so 
regarded, why shoold any one baUc at the impntation of Adam's 
sin, and ihe condemnatioo of men for it alone? 

" 2. These extravagant notions caused it, at one time, to be post- 
poned till late in life. 

"3. It also led to Lay Baptism. 

"4. It also occasioned the hypothesis of a Umbos in&ntam. 

"5. Also Uie doctrine of the damnation of the most virtaoos 
heathen, or else that they are baptized in another world, in order 
to salvation. 

" 6. Thoogh designed to make the sacraments very sacred, it 
leads to their pro&nation. 

"7. The Jews magnified circamcisioa unduly, and the effects 
were seen, not in their view of one another, for it was a national 
rite, but of the neighboring nations." 

CONVERSATION. 

" 1. Talk of things and events, ratiier tiian of persona, and of the 
d^arted rather than the living. 

"2. Make otlierB talk raUier than talk yonrself. 

"3. If you talk, let it be conversation or colloquy, to&xx than 
diaoonrse. Be sure your neighbor has his fall share. 

"4. Talk with others to get knowledge rather than to show it. 

"5. If you are compelled to talk of little matters, do not dwell 
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upon tham. The bee's visit to each flower is abort, though it might 
tarry long at a plate of honey. 

"6. Avoid a habit of objectiiig. To assent to everythiog is in- 
sincere ; to dispute eveiything is offensive. In most cases, neiditf 
IB at all necessary. We can almoet alw&ys find some point of agree- 
ment ; we are seldom under the necessity of diepat&tion. We maty 
let meet things to which we do not assent pass in silence ; and this 
silence will often have more e&ct dxan refutation. 

"7. Before you speak be anre joa have something to say. This 
[accept holds good even in little things. Id little tMnga, folks get 
into a way of talking at random, which, indulged in, moat detract 
from their reputation for jadgment, amA even fbr strict trathinlDees. 
Nervous persona are liable to this, and may a^piavato it by indnlg- 
mce, till it becomes a mental disease, called li^t-beadednees. 

"8, We may avoid dogmatism and controversy, often, by simply 
asking questions, and seeking fbr the opinions of others, whidi 
opinions may be received in silence. It ia not necessary to give 
an opinion upon every other opinion. 

" 9. Bemember yoa are not under obligation to know everything. 
Yon may expect to be ignorant of many, very many things, of 
which others are not so ignorant ; and you need not attempt to 
hide your ignorance, or to make a show of knowledge where yoa 
have none — filling your library, aa it were, with ' wooden Elzevirs.'" 

"CONTRAST BETWEEN UNITARIANISM AND 
EOMANISM." 

"TJnitarianism for the learned; Romanism for the ignorant. 
Ucitarianiam, minimi fidian, rejecting mysteries ; Romanism, maz- 
imi fidian, believing contradictions. TJnitarianism is moral in 
its alma and efforte; Romanism is ceremoniouB and devout. 
TJnitarianism is skeptical; Romanism ia supentitious. TJnitarian- 
ism exalts the people; Romanism, the clergy. Unitarianism rejects 
all autiiority, and would make a little child suspicioua and jealous 
of the power and influence of its parent ; Romanism makes human 
authority divine, and would teach kings it was a fitting employ- 
ment to be broidering petticoats for iou^ee of the Virgin Uary. 
Unitarianism would make man over-confident, and induce him to 
feel self-sufficient in securing his soul's salvation; Romanism 
would not only refer man to a Saviour, bat to his fellow-men in the 
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character of priests, and make him not so much the homble 
serraQt of Qod as the abject slave of His creature. TTnitariamsm 
seeks the promotion of education and the enlightenment of aocietj, 
so ever committing suicide ; Bomanism would exclude knowledge, 
and so build up its own autiiorit^, till that becomes so grinding 
and intolerable as to occasion a revolt in human nature. AU evil 
and error in society is ultimately suicidal; that of TJnitarianiam 
more inunediately so tlian Komanism." 

"OUT OF THE OHUROH NO SALVATION." 

"This maxim is a potent weapon for good or evil Rightly 
understood, it embodies a truth which, the more explicitly it is 
promulgated and en&rced, advances the more the ^ory of Christ 
and the salvation of men, 80 interpreted, it turns men from the 
shadow to the substance, from the judging of others to the exami- 
nation of themaelves, from reliance upon man to trust, exclusive 
trust, in God, through Christ. It enlarges rather than contracts, 
elevates rather tJum de^pradee. It enablee a man to feel that he 
breathes the spirit of that religion which is from above, which is 
comprehensive, which is internal, which is real; that he serves that 
Ood, who, by revelation^ more than by die wonders of nature or the 
gifts of Providence, proves that His mercy is over all His works, 
and that ' in every nation he that feareth GK>d and worketh righfr- 
eousnesB is accepted of Him.' With such views one can rejoice 
before God, through Christ, on his own account and on account of 
his fellow-creatures. They bring him and them directly to God, 
and make communion with God dependent directly and indispensa- 
bly upon nothing created or which a creature can control It 
sappoeee God's laws to be administered by man, but not as the civil 
laws are administered. So far aa the office holder is concerned, 
nothing is absolute and definitive. They may acqnit where the 
Supreme Power oondemns; they may condemn where the Supreme 
Power acquits; their au^ori^ may be recognized, aud yet no 
&vor come from the sooroe of that authority; and their authority 
may be miatakingly reeisted, and yet the condemnation of Qod. not 
finally follow. It supposes human agenciee to be very needful, and 
particular forms of them very desirable; but that Ood reserves to 
Himself the power and privil^^ of rect^nizing sonls, everywhere 
and under aU drcumstancee, that truly look to Him. It teaches 
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men to inquire, not whether they are children of Abraham by Uneal 
descent, but whether they have the &ith of Abraham, and to 
regard thie first, aod look upon everything else only as the oat* 
ward exhibition of this inward principle. It teaches us, in short, 
in the arrangement of oar principles, and in oar judgment of men 
and things, to observe the great law of Proportion. All this comee 
of understanding the maxim, 'Exka eccleeiam nulla sains,' as 
having reference to that body which Christ controls by His Spirit, 
and which is, conseqaently, composed of 'all who love our Lord 
Jesoa Christ in Bincerity,' 

"But, to sappoee it has reference to some particular Ecclesiastical 
organization; and to repeat that article in tiie Creed, the 'Holy 
CiUholic Ghorch,' on every Babbath-day, and to teach it to onr 
children with that understanding! Oh, what a sad perversion; 
how opposed to the genius of our holy religion, bow belittling to 
the soul, how hardening to the heart, how calculated to exalt man 
and degrade Christ the Saviour 1 It mast pervert l^e judgment in 
reference to ourselves and to others. It must lead us to estimate 
others by their ecclesiastical connection ratiier than the soandnees 
of their doctrine and the holiness of t^eir lives; and must cause as 
to suppose that God has suspended the eternal deetiniee of man 
upon things positive and conUngent, rather than tiiinfi^ essential, 
and moral, and spiritaal. And in reference to ourselves, it most 
foster one of the worst forms of self-rightoousneBe. On each repe- 
tiUon of the Creed we virtaally congratulate ourselves that we are 
of the corporation to which salvation exdasively belongs; so 
exclusively, that all without which wears the appearance of heaveoi- 
inspired virtue is to be considered suspicious, if not positively 
misdiievouB." 

"CLOSE OF THE TERM." 
"sadness cojnraicrBD with the thought of sEpAEAnoir." 

" Two travelers when they part Two shipe when they part after 
Buling in company. Two ships when they speak and part. 

"We have been tc^ther one, two, three years. Some shall 
never meet in the same relation. This is a tjme of sad feelings, of 
serious reflection. Life is a journey. 

" 1. So to all All men live, and 'It is appointed unto all men 
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todia' Cradle and grave. Short, long, ciheerM, afflicted, conspica- 
ona, obecare, bat to all a journey. 

"2. Difierenoe between men of tlte world and CliriBtiani tliie: 
they are joomejing imoonBcioQBly, OhrUtiaDB crasdoiuly. 

" a. Tb^ world floate on a tide of which thety are heedlan. They 
are occupied with Uie present only. Dam TiTimns Tivunas? 
They are as men that dream. They are aa men oot of their ri^t 
mind. When the journey ia ended they come to themsdvea, th^ 
awabe. 

"b, Chrietians have bo done. Bat they now realize what life ia; 
'What shadows we are, and what ahadows we parsae.' ^Hua infla- 
encee theirwhole nature. They see and feel this to be a taranaition 
Btate. 

"3. This moderates all minor ccuiBiderationB. By fixing the 
mind intently on the end, the things l^ the way please but moder- 
ately. 'Let your moderation be known unto all men.' 'Becarefol 
for nothing.' 

" a. It moderates expectations of bq^eea. Soch a state cannot 
be expected to aSori more than foretaatee, slight antepasta. 
Ei^c^ment, even in ministerial work, shoold not be counted on too 
aanguinely. The principle of lu^inees there is the principle ot 
happineea everywhere. If not hfq>py as Christian students, why 
hi^^y as Christian ministCTs? 

"b. Moderates fears, also, in regard to trials and afiUctiooe. 
They are only disagreeable incidents by the way. They will soon 
be over, and only a subject of recollection as perils escaped. So a 
foil to happiness herefuFter. Uore than that, they may be used 
araoewhat in that way even here. If we are pilgrims, oar afiSictions 
are marks of aonship and adoption. Kay, more, they may 'work 
out for 08 a ^ more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.' 
How? 'Tribulation worketh patience, and patience e^>erience, 
and experience hope.' If we find difficult in viewing things thus, 
it only shows that we still linger, in heart, in £^ypt 

" 4. I began with tadneit, let us end with cheafuineM." 

"PROBATION Am> SPEECH." 

" Candidates were at first promptly admiUed to the Church. 

" Afterward they had a long prolMition. 

"The reasons of the change various. Chief <«ie, that the Candi- 
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date miglit know hiinsdf and be known of others, so that the 
Ckurch Bhoold not Buffer. 

"The Ohnrch has Buffered &oin indiscruninate admi&aioQB. 

"This example in r^i;ard to candidates hr baptiam too (rften 
followed in regard to thoee for the miniBtrjr. 

"Probation with Uiese even more need^ Lees bo, perhaps, in 
former times ; more so now. Private CBmBtians escaped when rain- 
iBters were slain. ^Die sharpshooters of pereectition picked oat tiw 
leaders. Now, the leaders have ss little danger and more honor. 

"Acoordingly, the Oharch has appointed candidateehip of three 
-years. 

"L £Hie woold know those to whom she confides so much. 

"2. She woold let them know themselTes. 
' "3. She woold give them time to mature. 

" This laet view not sufficiently considered. The impaiaeoce of 
yonth caosee it to be overlooked. It is r^;arded as a curricolom 
to bo passed through indeed, but as soon aa' possible. Bather a 
saaaoQ of the year, not Autumn or Wintw, but Spring and Summer, 
the growing season ; season, if not improved for growing purpoeee, 
leaves an irreparable loss behind. 

" It is our boainesa to see that we are maturing. Oh, "wbai 
maturity necessary herel Wko sufficient for these things? Let 
raw recruits go into battle ; if through the want of experience thej 
perish, they shall revive again. The valley of dry bonee shall be 
quickened. The whited battle-field shall give up its dead. Let 
the young phyBician, if it must be, tamper with the health and lives 
of men. Neither health nor life can last forever. Though one be 
cut down before his time, he will revive i^;ain, and may revive in im- 
mortal youth. Oh, what a solemn and delicate thing to minister to 
sonls diseased t Whattiiorough understanding of the heavenly science, 
and what skill in its application. What experimental knowledge 
of its power. If we had due sense of the importanoe of the work 
and our deficiency, how slow should we be in entering on its reeponcd- 
bilitiee. How anzions to im|»ove every moment. And when we 
come to the end of our novitiate, we should proceed only constiained 
by the love of Christ, and the authority of Ohristian friends. Nolo 
Episcopari would not be a piece of affectation. 

"Brethren, are we maturing? 

"Different ways ctf answering this question: — 

" 1. Xiook direcUy in our hearts. 
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"2. Look at oar actiotu. 

"3. Look at oar words. This, of outward means, the most im- 
portant Oat of the abaadanoe of the heart we aet, much more 
^teak. Speeoh the dnq>eT7 of thooghl Easier to speak as we 
think than otheoiwiBe. ETpocrisy is oooBtraint. Speaking or 
fiffbeariag, from mere duty, ca r^ard to appearances, is ooostraiiit. 
What we say Bpontaneously, a dear' indicatitm. 'By thy words 
shalt thou be justified.' Once I thooght this strange." 

"SHOULD A MINISTER PEEACH BBTOND HIS EXPE- 
BIENOE?" 

"The Bible, remarkable for its trathfdlness, says more about it, 
and makes more of it, than any other book. It calls religion tiratb ; 
Ood, the God.of troth; Christ, the Tmth; the Spirit, the Spirit of 
truth; diaciples, children of tmth. It condemns all fidsehood and 
lying; makes the oonfession of tmth a duty. Men must lay down 
their lives for it. It has actui^y had more witneeses, under trying 
drcnmstanoes, to tmth, martyrs, than any other book or religion. 
In contrast to all this, too, and making it stronger from such con- 
trast, Satan is the bther of lies. 

"It seta high valae on tiruth o^^eoftve. OaUs on men to seek it, 
to buy it^ to take heed Uiey foil not of it; not to turn from it, to 
lore it, not to &il to follow after it. 

"Much more does it set a value upon subjective tamih, that is, 
an honest search of it and ose (MT it. Trath in the head is 
immensely valoaUe, and it has a vary importuit connection with 
buth in ^e heart; still, they are not always equal or parallel, and, 
of the two, decidedly the moat important is tamth in the heart. A 
truthful purpose is better than the best arranged system ; an honest 
desire to know the tmth, than an actual knowledge. .Yea, it pats 
the higheet value on true, honest persuasion, in one's own mind ; 
not professing more than we do believe for any motive whatsoever, 
not withholding oar own sincere conviction. Both are alike in 
divei^ence from that straight line, tmth in heart and conduct, 
which, in the sight of Cbd, is of great price. It is not enough that 
we speak the truth; we must aprak it in trathfubess of soid, even 
as we must speak it in love. 

"When I think (tf the vast deal to be found in the Bible in this 
strain, and reflect how much want of truth, objective and aub- 
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jective, there is among Chrutiaiia wlio aAopl the Bibla, I am led to 
ask how most it have been and be vhen tbis boob doea not ia«- 
Tail and preside over tiie mental operatioiu of men. If there is 
anything t^e Book is empliatic aboat, it is thia; and if there is any 
stQ to which honuu) nature, owing to ita extreme £unlitj, is givoi, 
more than another, it ia thia of its opposite. 

"As an evidence of Uie power of the Bible to fbeter a tmthfdl 
spirit, I would mention a qaestion which Christian ministers have 
been led to make : Whether ttiey should preach beyond their indi- 
vidoal experience? This qneeticm would never be mooted where 
men did not feel that God required truth in tiie inward parts; that 
we have to do with Qod, and that He looketh on the heart, and 
will require (^ us the atrioteat and moat tnuuparent hones^." 

TEMPTATION OP CHRIST. • 

"Our relations to God are twofold, peraonal and mundane. 

" The first ia through our individual unity. This personality the 
moat perfect unity. How perfect? So that one may ascend to 
heaven, another go down to helL How fearful. Though human, 
oompatriotic, of the same &mily, yet Miia also may be. More than a 
distinction, a separation, as complete as between light and darknees, 
holiness and sin, and made by that gulf which liea between. 

" This, then, the prime relation invariably found in moral agenta, 
has reference to eternity, and involves eternal responsibility. 

"The second is that ^lich belongs to ns in common with the 
race. This through Adam. It is not, like the other, connected 
with acts; is prior to all deeds done in the body, is involuntary, 
unconditional. We are bom in the oonseqnenoee of this relation, 
those of mortality and corruption. 

" In this l^t we di£^ from angels. They were each one made, 
as Adam, in innocence and freedom. Each one bore his own 
burden only. Our Father ato sour grapes and oar teeth are set 
on edge. It might seem as if mankind had a lees share of God's 
mercy than angels. If it were so, God mi^t do what He will with 
Hisown. Butisitso? One thing is very observable: if we have 
a first, so we have asecond AdanL If sin hath abounded, grace hath 
much more abounded. But our oonnection with the first is pri<» 
to our own act, with the second through it, and that act is fiuth. 

"Moreover, this oonnection is proportioned to the intelligence 
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aod heartiQess of &itb. And tlie ceatral object of fudi is GhriBt, 
from birth to death, advent, incarnation to asoeneion; yea, from the 
fidl to the end of all things. 

" Temptation one part of His conise, and an interesting aabject of 
inquiry. We confine onrselTee to Uie qneation why it was. Variona 
answers made, dieplaying the viadom and goodness of Qod. 

" 1. General answer. Why did Ohriat oome in the flesh 7 As 
He was bom, and grew, and labored, and hougered and thirsted, 
and felt weariness and pun, so waa He tempted. It beloi^ to 
humanity. He sufiered for men as they do for one another. Why 
not for evil spirits? 'It b^ooved Him in all things to be made 
like onto Hie brethren.' This, then, might suffice. This is part of 
a scheme; and if we Etsk the why of that scheme, we answer, 
'Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight' Not 
sovereignty alone: mercy and goodness. In snch a scheme, not 
evtiry tittle intelligible; enough that it is so as a whole. 

"2. More particularly. We have here an example of hoUnees, 
hatred of sin, and reeietance to it. The importance of this example 
not realized, becaose we have always had it, and we have others 
also. But others are only tlie sequel of this, and would not have 
been without it. This is the significant figure, these are the 
cyphers. Religions biography is a library. These worUiies shine 
with a borrowed light. So of living saints. If we profit by them, 
it is because they prc^t by Him. Suppose that this primary exam- 
ple, and all these secondary examples, were withdrawn, and wa 
were left to abstract truths. Our moral atmoephere might be 
dear, but it would be cold. We should feel that our helps were 
fewer and lees effectual. But hexe we have a peculiar advantage, 
the perfection of God in the form of humanity. God manifest in 
the fleah, in fallen humanity. The best example in the best form. 
How different tiie verbal descriptions of science from reality. So 
hare. 

"3. Example which assures ns of sympathy in our temptations, 
'He was in all points tempted like as we are.' 'Having suffered, 
being tempted. He is able to succor them that are tempted,' 
Though God, and as such impassible, tiiou^ in heaven, and not 
likely to sympathize with earth, we have a feeling High Frieat. 
On earth He showed this. The command to watch, Uie B^logy 
'the spirit is vilhng;' 'Satan hath desired to have thee, but I hav* 
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prated for thee;' the aBsoraQoe of thiB, or STmpath; like this, every 
one hae who reeista the devil. 

"4. Redoandfl to the glory of Ood, and oomlbrt of men, aa a 
triomph over Satan. In making free agents He made it possible 
for evil men to obtain an apparent temporary trimnph. So •m& 
Satan — first parents — every sinner. ' Tush, God doth not re^jard.' 
' Where is the promise of His coming ? ' Bat such triumph and 
exemption are only temporary. Ood owee it to Himself not to 
grant final impunity. Men's Bins do find them oat. Angela' alao. 
The reprisals fearful. This defeat a signal one. Ever after the 
spirite stood in terror, 'Art thou come hither to torment as bdbre 
our time?' And, tboagb tbey attempted to renew the amflict, 
Jesus saw Satan as lightning &11 from heaven. Here Satan 
was foiled. He felt it. It waa known to him and his le^one, and 
to the angels who kept them in check. If he once triumphed 
over man, man now triumphs over him. 

"5. He shows, too, that man need not have MLen, and that when 
he fell, it was because he let go his hold of Ood. 

"6. Meant to prove the perfect sinleeBuess of Christ. He came 
in personal conflict: — in a desert plaoe— no human ooontenaooe— 
suffering from hunger and lassitude. Satan had tempted Adam 
BuccessMly. Perhaps angels also. The odds fearftd Bat though 
Satan thus came, he found nothing in Him. He most have gtme 
away acknowledging, like Pilate, 'I find no fault in Him.' Tea, 
like the centurion at the cross, 'truly this is the Son of God.' It 
was a proof, then, ihai Christ was fit to be a lamb of sacrifioe; and, 
like all resisted temptation, it confirmed TTim in hoUnees. 

"7. Meant to make Him petfa^ through ax^ering. 'He was 
wounded for our transgreesiona;' bat not on Calvary alone, or 
Gethsemane, or the Judgment HalL He bore His oroes every- 
where. His life one of vicarious sufiering. And what His great- 
est suffering? His temptation. He had to taste of every cop. 
This the bitterest. We may not feel it. One who is bat little jeal- 
oos of God's honor, and haa but a slight loathing of sin, will not 
nnderBtaod this. Like everything else pertaining to Christ and 
His religion, it is unintelligible when religion is low in our hearla. 
So &r aa temptation dishonors God, cannot we undoatand it? We 
feel when we ourselves are dishonored. How mach more when 
a friend is insulted? It is a dagger to one's own heart. On this 
account, and because of the intrinsic nature of sin, good men have 
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always been made miserable by temptation in tliemBelTes and 
tranegresBions in others. 'Bivers of water,' says David, 'rundown 
mine eyee, because men do not obey Thy law.' 'Who,' exolaimfl 
St. Paul, in the character of a Christian, or anxious inquirer, 
'who shall deliver me from the body of this death?' Halybur- 
tOD seems to have suffered a long martyrdom from that causa. 
Legh Eichmond's last days were Tinted by a peculiar temptation. 
So Thomas Soott's. When Christ said, ' Glet thee behind me,' it may 
be considered an ezpressiOQ of holy indignatioD and shuddering 
abhorrence. How must He have been shocked at the temptation! 
How would we feel, standing in the temple of Ji^gemant, and sea- 
iog fellow-mortals, rational oreatores, fidl down before the idol, and 
to be tempted to unite with them I We, owing to our dim appre- 
hensions and slight emotions, may only see it to be unreasonable; 
but it revolted His feelings, lacerated His heart. To such safiering 
He was exposed all through life, but on this occasioo, and at the 
last, it was specially aevere. It suggested, in part, that moamftd 
ocoifeesion: 'My soul is ezoeeding sorrowful, even unto death.'" 

THE TEMPTATION. 

'"Christ tempted of the devlL' This is a great truth not suffi- 
ciently considered. It might have been kept back, and yet the busi- 
ness of life, temporal and spiritual, be carried on. The temptations 
of Satan do not interfere with the laws of nature, any more than do 
the temptations of men. His agen<^ is like the miaamft which pro- 
ducee death. It is unseen, yet re^ ; not miiaculoua, yet &tal. So, 
again, we might have been armed agunst him without knowing of 
his existence, even as the power of God might shield us against nat* 
oral disease without any agency of our own, leaving us alike ignorant 
of oar danger and of oar dehveranoe. God has not so acted. He 
has been pleased to let us know of this danger, that with His aid 
we mif^t guard oorselvee f^ainst it. 'With tiie temptation,' He 
has ' made a way of escape, so that we may be able to bear it' 

"This knowledge wid^ our view, enlat^ oar oonception, ele- 
vates the whole man. We onderstaad nature better — ourselves — 
the purpose of this life, its importanoe, the value of the stake. It 
is well to know that ' we wrestle with principalities and powers ; ' 
'with the powers of darkness,' Not being ignorant of Satan's de- 
vices, we can the better resist them. We are mote ready to under- 
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stand that the evil in the world ia a spirit. The evil one is a person, 
SDd the evil person is a spirit, not acting palpably, but sabtilely and 
secretly, like poison in a cap, or infection in the air. It makes ths 
people of God more spirittud. As to its e&ct on others, it is the 
savor of life onto life iriib one class, of death onto death with 
another. 

"This Ixuth, it is to be observed, seems to have been revealed 
more fully as the dispensations of Chxl advanced, if not in the &ct, 
at least in its relations and peculiar meaning. Foeseaaed by mo!* 
out of Mob proportion it only breeds anperetjtion. Hence devil 
worship. To UB the &ct ia much in place, and very needfuL 

"2. He was led ap of the Spirit. There is sometiiing peooliar 
here, because He acted officially, and yet sometliing common widi 
all men under temptation. Gk>d haa pat us in this world to be 
tempted. He is pleaaed to see ua act, in saoh circnmstanoes, as 
becomes us. It was so with the Angels, so with Adam and Eve, 
so with aU men, not excepting Christians. He takes them not 
out of ^e world, bat promises to be witli them in the world. So 
of all men, with the temptation He will make a way of escape. 
Let DS, then, submit to onr lot, and fi^t manfully nnder Gbd's eye. 
" 3. After His Baptism. Christ's baptism had special reference 
to His work. Also an example ' fulfilling all rightaonanees.' These 
things called attention to Him, and made Satan more active against 
Him. Satan is always active, but finite; and, therefore, be hna* 
bands hia resources, and displays what may be called skill in Uie 
oae of tiie meana of assault. He chooses his time, places, and per- 
sons. By baptism, and the visible tokena of tiie Divine &vor which 
accompanied it, it was made manifest that Christ was some w^ 
lai^ly connected with the kingdom of God. As Herod was jeal- 
oos at Christ's birth, so was Satan at His b^tism. Both feared 
for their kingdom. ' We are come to worship tiie king of the Jews,' 
troubled Herod. So the voice which said, ' This is my beloved Son, 
hear ye Him,' troubled Satan. 

"fVom this we infer that CbristiaoB, profbssors of religion, if 
they are in earnest, are the chief objects (tf Satan's enmity. 
Worldly persona, without God, are all that he could desire. It is 
when th^ break away &om bim and torn to God that his wrath 
is roused. It was natural that he should make hia assault at an 
early stf^, and being defeated, should afterward wait for other 
opportunities. Nominal Christians are not troubled. That is not 
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hiB policy. 'This andi-pirate,' says Leight<ni, 'lets the «mpty ship 
pass, bat lays vait for them when they retom richeet laden.' 

" A bithfiil minister not exempt, especially on his entrance into 
pablic life. He finda himself in a novel sitoation, perhaps one flat- 
tering to the vanity of the oatoral heart. All office ia, vhen first 
aaeamed. This of the mimstry especially. For Christ's sake good 
pe(^e show regard which, though well intentioned, is most per- 
nicioiiB. Worldly people, at the instance of different feelings, do 
the same thing. Hence a spirit of self-seeking and self-dependenoe. 
And when in sach a frame, then is the hour of Satan's power. If 
he does not cause a &11 before men, he caoaes a dedine before Qod, 
which, perhaps, answers as well his malicioas poipose. 

"4. The temptations themselTee. Christ was forty days in the 
wilderness. All tJiat time we may aappose He was tempted. The 
particolar solicitations recorded are bat samples. It is not easy 
to classify' tjiese satisfactorily. At alt •vents, He was called to rs- 
nst 'the world, the flesh, and the devil' Through the natural and 
allowable appetite of hanger, which we feel merely in virtue of 
posseesing bodies, He was tempted in the first instance. Besides 
this, I7 the panoramic shows of this world He was fiirther tempted 
to forsake Qod'a all^;ianoe. Once more. He was tempted to mag- 
nify Himself; was solicited to an act which would have its root 
chiefly in pride and self-suffidency. All these temptations were 
plied and pressed by Satan. This last would eeem more especially 
his own. It provoked to what we call spiritual sin, and may, with 
propriety, be &tbered especially on the great evil Spirit. It did 
not come from the flesh, nor from the world; therefore, we most 
refsr it, so &r as it had an outward cause, to Satan himself. 

"But the best way is to look at the temptation 10 the root of it. 
Satan would lead Christ to unbelief The unbelief of supposing that 
His sn^rings were not all right, and that His Father would not 
deliver Him out of them — that he was overlooked in them. The 
onbeliW of thinking the world could make Him happy without 
God. Our Saviour says, 'What shall it profit a mim if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? ' The soul without (Ibd is hwt. 
Satui would tempt to the belief that being without God in the 
world we may stUl be happy. The unbelief of thinking there can 
be any evidence better than God's word, or Uiat when He has 
spoken from heaven any nataral iq^)earance8 can outweigh such 
testimony. 
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"5. The veapona with whioli Oiawt resisted Sataa. Moet 
striking. Who was Hs? With whom were the treaenrea of wis- 
dom and knowledge? Bren at twelve years of age what under- 
standing I Yet He made the Scriptures the man of His coonBeL 
At eveiy call its language came. When encouraging to the seardi 
of troth, He says, 'Bearch the Scripturee.' When-reproving error, 
'Ye do err, not anderstanding the Scriptorea.' He not only urged 
its use on others. He xieed it Himself. Every temptati<»i was 
met by a text of Scriptore. - 

"What honor on Holy Writl How entirely adequate must He 
have deemed it, interpreted with the aid of the Holy Spirit I What 
a lesson to ub, 'to read, mark, leom, and inwardly digest' its 
blessed truths. To have it in oar memory ready for ose. To be 
&miliar with Scripture is to secure the presence of a friend at oar 
side in the hoar of temptaticoi; wbetfier we need oonsolation, 
doctrine, reproof, or instniotion, to impart them. This £riend is 
not Omnipotent (none that but God), bat most helpful. Beeidee, 
what friend more suitable to direct as to this Higher Friend? A 
precept of man is comparatively of the earth, earthy. The Word 
of Qod, from Heaven, leads to Heaven directly ; yea, to God. Let 
all honor, then, be put cm God's Word. Not that which will lead 
US to pay it a nominal ret^>ect, bat to use it. It is said, none so 
difficult to cope with in argument as a man of one book. What> 
ever the troth of the saying, or the philosophy of it, if tme, the 
moBt sncceasfnl man in resisting Satan is a man of one book, the 
Bible. 

"6. 'The devil left Him, and ai^;els came and ministered unto 
Him.' How pleasant this. So slways under God's administratioii. 
Though heaviness may endure for a night, joy oometh in the nKam- 
ing. The Apostle says, ' Beeist the devil, and he will flee from yoo.' 
How exhibited here. 'Christ was made like His brethren.' No 
final deliverance until deatii ; yet respite. More than that, strength 
increased, 'Angels came to minister.' 'Well done, good and 
£uthful servant' This is not to foster pride, hut to inculcate hu- 
mility; therein lies all spiritual victory, and the oongratulation 
fosters this. '0 Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself but in Me is 
thy help.' 'Tnut in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not 
on thine own understanding.' 'Angels sent forth to minister to 
Him.' This intimated that we should know the extent of oreatioQ 
the sympathy of other good beings with a sonl straggling agunst 
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temptation, not to call off our thoughte or dependence from Grod. 
In their exigencies they look to Him. At all times we move in 
Him. Th^ ministered to Christ in the wilderness, in the garden, 
at the tomb, at the ascension. So, if we folk>w Jesus, 'in the regen- 
eration' we shall be in all these things as He was." 

WATER.* 

"A favorite emblem of Gospel Truth. Because, 1st. It is neees- 
sary to human physical life; so the other to intellectual and moral 
life. They are alike cheap. 

" 2. An eTtMem, of truth, as snow is. Who has seen the gush of 
pure water from some of the great springs of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. It seems to us stainless as the white covering of the highest 
Himalayas. 

" 3. Not only an emblem, but an agent. It is the great purifier 
of society. As it is necessary to slake man's thirst, so to cleanse 
his person, and all other things. 

"4. Water, again, is refreshing, and so is truth. The universe 
was made on a principle of truth, and mind was made for it ; it 
thirsts for it, often when it is in many respects condemnatory. 
When in a normal state, ' as the hart desireth the water-brooks,' 
so the human mind the truth of God. 

" Truth may be death ; but legitimately it is life, and health, and 
peace, and joy. 

" Accordingly, the Prophets make much use of water to represent 
truth: 'Ho! every one that thirsteth.' So our Lord represents 
Himself as a fountain of living waters. In the last book of the 
New Testament the image is beautifully used." 

" Found, ID pencil, OD the fly-leaf of his Life of Krummacher, and probably one of 
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